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TO  THE  SOVEREIGN, 

■ 

fVho  has  graciously  condescended  to  approve 
of  the  Author's  Efforts  "  To  establish  a 
"  System  of  Morality  and  good  Order  in 
"  The  Metropolis ;" 

AND  TO  HIS  PEOPLE; 

In  every  Part  of  the  British  Dominions;  whose 
favourable  Reception  of  these  Labours*  for 
the  Good  of  their  Country,  has  contributed 
in  a  considerable  degree*  to  the  Progress  which 
has  been  already  made*  towards  the  Adoption  of 
the  Remedies  proposed  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes*  the  Comfort  of  Society  9  and  the  Security 
of  the  Peaceful  Subject : 

Thii  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

The  Treatise  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis, 

London;  is  humify 

Jan.  1,  1800.  and  rttptctfully 

DEDICATED* 
▲  3 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OCCUPIED  in  a  variety  of    laborious  pursuits,    which 
aflbrd   little  time  either  for  study  or  recreation,  the! 
Author  once  more  presents  thir  Work  to  the  Public  with  an> 
ifnfcigned    diffidence,  arising   from  his  consciousness,  that: 
under  such  circumstances  it  must  require  their  indulgence,; 
This,  he  trusts,  will  be  granted  when  it  is  considered,  that  his 
employments  are  of  a  nature  unfriendly  to  that  critical  a<cu- 
ncy  and  precision,  the  necessity  of  which  is  impressed  on  hi* 
mind,  not  Jess  by  ar  sense  of  bis  own  personal  character,  than 
of   his   obligations  to  the  long  experienced    candour    and 
liberality  of  his  readers. 


the  preseat  Edition  much;  new  matter  has  been  brought 
forward,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  attempted 
fay  the  introduction  of  official  facts,  and  authentic  details 
calculated  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  general  system  first 
placed  by  the  Author  under  the  review  of  the  Public.    Their: 
extensive  approbation  (although  his  only  reward)  is  of  a  na- 
ture which  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated.      That  ap« 
probation  has  not  only  been  confirmed  by  many  of  the  first 
and  most  respectable  characters  in  these  kingdoms,  not  lest 
conspicuous  for  talents  and  abilities  than  for  that  genuiaef 
patriotism  which  distinguishes  the  good  subject,  and  the  va« 
luable  member  of   Society  ;  but  also  by  several  Foreigner^ 
"eminent  for  learning  and  virtue. 

While  we  deplore  the  miserable  condition  of  those 
numerous  delinquents  who  have  unfortunately  multiplied, 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  metropolis 
lias  increased:  white  their  errors  and  their  crimes  are  ex- 
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posed  only  for  the  purpose  of  amendment ;  while  the  tear  of 
pity  ii  due  to  their  forlorn  state,  a  prospect  happily  openi 
through  the  "medium  of  the  Report  if  the  Select  Commit- 
tee //i(  House  s/  Commons,  for  the  adoption  of  those 
remedies  which  will  unquestionably  give  a  seasonable  cheoJt  t« 
immorality  and  delinquency ;  so  as  by  their  prevention  t«1t 
only  to  protect  the  rights  of  innocence,  but  also  increase  the 
number  of  the  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  render 
punishments  lets  frequent  and  necessary. 

To  witness  the  ultimate  completion  of  legislative  arrange- 
ments, operating  so  favourably  to  the  immediate  advantage 
and  security  of  the  Metropolis,  and  extending  also  similar 
benefits  to  the  country  at  large,  will  prove  to  the  Author  of 
this  Work  a  very  great  and  genuine  source  of  happiness. 

-  To  the  Public,  therefore,  in  general,  arid  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  particular,  does  he  look  forward  with  confidence  for 
that  singular  gratification  which,  by  giving  effect  to  his  well- 
meant  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  Crimes,  will  ulti- 
mately crown  with  success  the  exertions  he  has  used  in  the 
course  of  a  very  intricate  and  laborious  investigation,  in 
which  his  only  object  hat  been  the  good  of  his  country. 

LONDON, 

Ut  January,  1800. 
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Police  in  this  Country  may  be  considered  as  9. 
new  Science  ;  the  properties  of  which  consist  not  in 
the  Judicial  Powers  which  lead  to  Punishment >  and 
which  belong  to  Magistrates  alone;  but  in  the 
Psevention  and  Detection  of  Crimes,  and  in 
those  other  Functions  which  relate  to  interna*. 
Regulations  for  the  well  ordering  and  comfort  of 
Civil  Society. 

The  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  in  every  point 
of  view,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  be 
known  and  understood ;  since  {very  innocent  and  use- 
ful Member  of  the  Community  has  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  cprrect  administration  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  Morals  of  the  People,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  Public  against  Fraud  and  De- 
predation. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  insecurity, 

with  respect  to  property,  and  even  life  itself,  this  is  a 

subject  which  cannot  fail  to  force  itself  upon  the 

attention  of  all : — All  are  equally  concerned  in  the 
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Information  which  this  Work  conveys;  the  chief 
part  of  the  details  in  which  are  entirely  novel,  not  to 
be  found  in  books,  and  never  laid  before  the  Public 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  previous  to  the 
first  Publication  of  this  Treatise. 
*  It  may  naturally  be  imagined,  that  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  delinquency  systematically  detailed,  and 
placed  in  so  prominent  a  point  of  view,  must  excite 

«  • 

a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment  in  the  minds 
of  those  Readers  who  have  not  been  familiar  with 
subjects  of  this  nature;  and  hence  a  desire  may  be 
excited  to  investigate  how  far  the  amazing  extent  of 
the  Depredations  upon  the  Public  here  related,  can 
be  reconciled  to  reason  and  possibility/ 

Four  years  have,  hoM-ever,  elapsed,  since  these  - 
details  have  been  before  the  Public,  and  they  stift 
stand  onj  their  original  ground,  witout  any  attempt 
which  has  come  to  the  Author's  kilbwledge,  to  ques- 
tion the  magnitude  or  the  extent  of  the  evil.— Oh 
the  contrary,  new  sources  of  Fraud  and  Depredatioh 
have  been  brought  forward,  tcndhlg  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  general  mass  of  Delinquency* 

*  See  Mr.  Middle  ton's  interesting  Report  on  the  County , of 
'Middlesex,  and  the  extracts  from  thence  in  Chapter  Hi.  of  this 
Work, 

In 
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In  revising  the  present  Edition,  the  Author  felt  * 
strong  impulse  to  reduce  his  estimates ;  but  after  an 
attentive  review  of  thd  whole,  excepting  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  Depredations  on  Commercial  Property, 
(which  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Marine  Police,  applicable  to  that  parties 
lar  object,)  he  was, unable  to  perceive  any  ground 
for  materially  altering  his  original  calculation*.— If 
some  classes  of  Theft,  Robbery,  and  Depredation* 
have  been  reduced,  others  have  been  augmented ; 
still  leaving  the  aggregate  nearly  as  before. 

The  causes  of  these  extensive  and  accumulated 
wrongs  being  fully  explained,  and  accounted  for,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Work,  a  very  short  recapitula- 
tion of  them  is,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  Preface. 

The  enlarged  state  of  Society,  the  vast  extent  of 

moving  property,  and  the  unexampled  wealth  of  the 

Metropolis,  joined  to  the  depraved  habits! and  loose 

conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of  thejlofvcur  classes  of 

the  people;  and  above  all,'  the  waptctf)  m  fipprot- 

priate  Police  applicable  to  the  pbject  of rjprevgatitfn, 

will,  after  a  careful  peru&fcl  of,  fbk  :WO*k,  rsconcilp  / 

the  attentive  mind  to  a  belief  of  ;the$<$u&l  existence 

of  evils  which  could  not  .otherwise  hay$  been  sro- 
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dited.— Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  this  Metro* 
polis  is  unquestionably  not  .only  the  greatest  Manu- 
facturing and  Commercial  City  in  the  world,  but 
also  the  general  receptacle  for  the  idle  and  depraved 
of  almost  every  country ;  particularly  from  every 
quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown— Where  the 
temptations  and  resources  for  criminal  pleasures— 
♦  Gambling,  Fraud  and  Depredation,  almost  exceed 
imagination ;  since  besides  being  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  centre  of  fashion,  amusement*,  dissipa- 
tion and' folly. 

Under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  while  immo- 
rality, licentiousness  and  crimes  are  known  to  advance 
in  proportion  to  the  excessive  accumulation  of  wealth, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  in 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  latter,  the  means  of 
checking  the  rapid  strides  of  the  former  have  not 
been  sooner  discovered  and  effectually  applied. 

It  is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  is 
not  yet  too  late— Patriots  and  Philanthropists  who 
love  their  country,  and  glory  in  its  prosperity,  will 
rejoice  with  thfAuthor  in  the  prospect,  that  the 
£reat  leading  features  of  improvement  suggested  and 
inafltoed  in  the  present  Edition  of  this  Work  wiH 
ultimately  revive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

May 
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May  the   Author  be  allowed  to  express  his  con* 
tictioa  that  the  former  Editions  of  this  book  tended, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  remove  various  misconceptions 
on  the  subject  of  Police :  and  at  the  same  time,  evi^ 
(kntly  excited  in  the  public  mind  *  desire  to  see  such 
remedies  applied  as  should  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  Morals  of  the  People,  and  to  the 
removal  of  the  danger  and  insecurity  which  were 
universally  felt  to  exist? 

An  impression,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  generally  felt 
from  the  example  of  the  Roman  Government,  when 
enveloped  in  riches  and  luxury,  that  National  pros- 
perity must  be  of  short  duration  when  public  Morals 
are  too  long  neglected,  and  no  effectual  measures 
adopted  for  the'  purpose  either  of  checking  the 
alarming  growth  of  depravity,  or  of  guarding  the 
rising  generation  against  evil  examples. 

It  is  by  the  general  influence  of  good  Laws,  aided 
by  the  regulations  of  an  energetic  Police,  that  the 
blessings  of  true  Liberty,  and  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  Property,  are  secured.  / 

The  sole  object  of  the  Author  in  pointing  out  the 
accumulated  wrongs  which  have  tended  in  so  great 
a  degree  to  abridge  this  Liberty,  is  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  adoption  of  those  practical  remedies  which  he 

has 
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has  suggested,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Laws,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  for  the . 
purpose  of  bettering  the  state  of  Society,  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  human  life. 

If  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  the  Morals 
of  the  People  shall  undergo  a  favourable  change, 
and  that  speges  of  comfort  and  security  be  extended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis,  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  experienced,  while  many 
evils  are  prevented,  which  in  their  consequences 
threaten  to  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
chief, the  Author  of  this  Work  will  feel  himself 
amply  rewarded  in  the  benefits  which  the  System  he 
has  proposed  shall  be  found  to  confer  upon  the 
Capital  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  on  the 
Nation  at  large,  ' 
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Upon  this  (Jepends,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the 
comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the  true  liberty  and 
security  of  the  People,  that  too  much  labour  and 
attention  cannot  possibly  be  bestowed  in  rendering 
complete  the  domestic  administration  of  Justice  in 
all  cases  of  criminal  delinquency. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect  no 
person  will  deny ;  all  ranks  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  dangers  which  both  life  and  property  are  at 
present  subjected  to  by  the  number  of  criminal 
people,  who,  from  Various  ciuses  (which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Writer  of  these  pages  to  explain),  are 
suffered  with  impunity  to  repeat  acts  of  licentious- 
ness and  mischief,  and  to  commit  depredations  upon 
individuals  and  tne  Public. 

In^vain  do  we  boast  of  those  liberties  which  are 
T  our  birthright,  if  the  vilest  and  most  depraved  part 
of  the  Community  are  suffered  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  of. 
approaching  the  Capital  in  any  direction  after  dark, 
without  risk  of  being  assaulted  and  robbed;  and 
perhaps  wounded  or  murdered. 

tn  vain  may  we  boast  of  the  security  which  our 

Laws  afford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to  rest  in  our 

'habitations,  Without  the  dread  of  a  burglary  being 

committed,  our  property  invaded,    and  our  lives 

*  exposed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach  of 

,  rooming. 

Iriipeifect  must  be  either  the  plan  6t  the  execution, 

_  ■  * 

or  both,  of  our  Criminal  Code,  if  crimes  are  found 

to 
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to  increase  ;  if  the  moral  principle  ceases  to  b^  a 
check  upon  a  vast  proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of. 
the  People ;  and  If  small  thefts  are  known  to  prevail  . 
h  «b  a  dcgnc,  a,  «o  .Beet  M  all  rank,  of  .1* 
Community  who  have  any  property  to  lose,  as  often 

as  opportunities  occur,  whereby  pilfering  in  a  little, 

•  • . » 

way  can  be  effected  without  detection. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  peace  of  Society  can, 
oa  every  specious  pretence,    be  disturbed  by  the 
licentious  .clamours  or  turbulent  effusions  arising 
from  the  ill-regulated  passions  of  vulgar. life,  surely  t 
it  become*  an  interesting  inquiry,  worthy  the  atten-* 
tion  of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  Community, 
from  what  source  spring  these  numerous  inconveniences ;t  ' 
end  where  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for  so  Many  accu- 
mulated ceils? 

.  In  developing  the  causes  which  have  produced 
that  want  of  security,  which  it  is  believed  prevails  ift 
no  other  civilised  country  in  so  great  a  degree  as  ir( 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  how  far 
the  System  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  has  been, 
hitherto,  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  measures  pursued  by  our 
ancestors  two  centuries  ago,  and  before  that  period, 
we  shall  find  that  many  wholesome  laws  were  made 
with  a  view  to  prevention,  and  to  secure  the  good 
behaviour  of  persons  likely  to  commit  offences. 
Since  that  sera  in  our  history,  a  different  plan  has 
been  pursued.  Few  regulations  h&ve  been  esta- 
blished t»  restrain  vice,  or  tp  wader  difficult  the 

M  ft  cpmmissibn 
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commission  of  truces';  while  'the  Statute  Bfcoftslitrve* 
been  fifed  Vith  nutneTOas  Laws,  in  many  mstanoes-' 
doubtfully  expressed,  -and  whose  leading  fe»ttfre'h*3; 
generally  been  severe  punishment.  These  circtinv 
stknc.es,  aided  by  the  false  mercy  of  Juries  in  cases' 
of""slight  offences,  have  tended  to  tet  foose  upon 
Society  a  body  of  criminal  individuals,  who  undo*  a 
better  Police — an  improved  system  of  Legislation, 
aha*  milder  ptfnlshtnents,— might,  after  a  -correction 
in  Penitentiary  Houses,  or  employment  in  otrt-door 
labour,  under  proper  restraints,  have  been  restored' 
to  Society  as  useful  members. 

As  the  Laws  are  a*t  present  administered,  it  is  a 
melancholy  tiuth  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  the 
major  part  of 'the  criminals  who  fatest  this  Metro- 
polis, although  committed  by  magistrates'ror  trial 
on  very  satisfactory  proof,  Are  returned  upon  'the 
Public 'in  vast  numbers  year  sifter  year;  encouraged 
to'  renew  their  'former  practices,  by  the  -facility  they 
experience  in  evading  just  ice. 
*  "But  this  is  not  all :— Th'eadroit  Thiefantl  Receiver,' 
availing  themselves  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  often 
escape,  from  their  knowledge  of  "the  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  are  practised,  through  the  medium  of 
disreputable  practitioners  of  the  Law;  wniTe  the  noi 
•  vices  in  delinquency  generally  sufferthe  punishment 
attached  to  conviction.  If,' as  i's'thecase  InsOtrifedthet 
countries,  .'evidence  were  allowed  to  be  jrec'elverj  of  Hie 
general  character  of  persons,  put  upon  thefr'srialfctr 
Jffences,  atid  ^u'e"meahs  Dy'wliich  they  oftfanY  thefc 
7  subsistence, 
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wbtisteog^,  to  as  tp  distinguish  the  old,  reputed  Thief 
*b4  Receiver  from  the  qqvjce  in  crimes,  the  ipiuds  of 
Jurymen  would  be  often  enlightened,  to,:the  fartb«* 
mx  tf  substantial  justice  j  anda~huw»qs  and  pro- 
per disunion  might  he  wad?  hetwee^  the  young 
pupil  of  depravity,  and  the  finished  vjltein ;  as  well  in 
to  measure  of  punish1?^,  a*  in  the,  distribution  of 
wercy,  } 

The  severity  of  the  punjsftroent,  which  at  present 
tttnqhqs  to  crimes  mgvtfed  by  mankind  as  of  *a 
inferior  nature,  and  %fhipl^  affect  property  in  a  trivial 
jntoner,  is  al«?  deserving  tl)Q  jpost  serious  attention. 
It  m  only  necessary  to  he  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dern hittoiy  of  the  Qiirtfwl  pi*<wcxf  tins,  trial*,  w- 
fmtUU$9  andpardtm  m  this  country,  in  order  to  be 
wmfktety  convinced  that  the*  prngressivp  increase 
<f  delinquents,  and  the  evH$  experienced  hy  Society 
Jjmn  the  multitude  pf  p?tty  crimes,  r,e$uty  in  fr  gre^t 
measure  from  thisjshjgl*  ^jrcuoistyuce.     .  .  j 

.  It  wiU  scarcely  he  <?redited  hy  tboaef  whop?  habits 
of  fcfe  dp  *#  permit  tbew  to  wter  into  discussions 
-*£  this  sort,  that  by  the  taw?  pf  England,  there  are 
,*bove  one.  hundred  and  sixty  different  offences  which 
-<t*lgect  the  parties  who  w  found  guilty,  tor  deatjh 

without  benefit   of  Clergy.      This  multiplicity  of 

capital  punishments  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 

defeat  those  ends,  the  attainment  vf  which  ought 

'to  be  the  object  of  ail  Law,  namely,  The  Pr mention 

of  Crimes. 

In  consequence  of  this  severity,  (to  use  the  words 
jtf  an  admired  Writer,)    "  The  injured,    through 

11  compassion, 


V 
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"  compassion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecute:  Juries, 
*'  through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget  their 
~"  oaths^  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  * 
*?  nature  of  the  oflfence;  and  Judges,  through  com* 
*'  passion,  will  respite  one  half  the  convicts,  and 
**  recommend  them  to  Royal  Mercy."* 

The  Roman  Empire  never  flourished  So  much  as 
during  the  sera  of  the  Portian  Law,  which  abrogated 
the  punishment  of  death  for  all  offences  whatsoever. 
When  severe  punishments  and  an  incorrect  Police 
>v6re  after waT(k  revived,  the  Empire  fell 
"It  is  ivot;  meant,  however,  to  be  insinuated  that 
this  would  be,  altogether,  a  proper  system  of  Criminal 
"'Jurisprudence  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times. 

In  the  present  state'  of  society  it  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  offences,  wliich  in  their  nature 

*  •  •  •  

are  highly  injurious  to  the  Public,  and  where  no  mode 
w  of  prevention  can  be  established,  should  be  punished 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life;  but  these  dreadful  examples 
should  be  exhibited  as  seldom  as  possible:  for  while 
on  the  one  hand,  such  punishments  often  defeat  the 
ends  of  Justice,  by  their  not  being  carried  into  ex- 

r  * 

ecution;  so  on  the  other,  by  being  often  repeated, 
.'they  lose  their  effect  upon  the  min^is  pf  the  People. f 

Howeyef 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

V     f  Csln  that  be  thought  a  correct  System  Qf  Jurisprudence,  wbi^h 

inflicts  the  penalty  of  Death,  for  breaking  down  the  mound  of  a 

.  fish-pond,  whereby  ihe  fish  may  escape :  or  cutting  down  a  fruit* 

tree  in  a  garden  of  orchard  ;  or  stealing  a,  handkerchief,  or  any 

trifle,  privately  from  a  person's  pocket:  above  the  value  of  12d  ;— 

while 
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However  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought  to,  glory) 
in  the  general  excellence  of  our  Criminal  Law,  yet 
Acre  is  no  truth  more  clear  and  obvious  tliari  this ; 
— "  That  this  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appear*? 
"  ance  of  a  heterogeneous  mass,  concocted  too  often 
11  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  (as  Lord  Bacon  ex- 
"  presses  it) :— and  frequently  without  that  degree 
11  of  accuracy  which  is  the  result  of  able  andminutf 
"  discussion,  or  a  due  attention  to  the  revision  of 
"  the  existing  laws,  or  how  far  their  provisions  bear 
"  upon  new  and  accumulated  statutes  introduced 
•'  into  Parliament ;  often  without  either  considera* 
11  tion  or  knowledge,  and  without  those  precautions 
"  which  are  always  necessary,  when  laws,  are  to  be 
"  made  which  may  affect  the  property,  the  liberty, 
'"  and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  thousands." 

Some  steps  have,  indeed,  been  taken  in  Parliament* 
since  this  work  first  appeared,  towards  a  general  revi- 
sion of  our  Statute  Law,*  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
ere  long  be  adopted.  Whenever  the  time  shall  arrive 
that  the  existing  laws,  which  form  the  present  Criminal 
Code,  shall  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men 

while  a  number  of  other  crimes  of  much  greater  enormity;  are  only 
punished  with  transportation  and  imprisonment ;  and  while  the 
punishment  of  murder  itself  is,  andean  be,  only  Death,  with  a  few 
circumstances  of  additional  ignominy  ? 

•  See  the  "  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* on  Temporary  Laws/'  May  13,  1796 — and  *lso  the  n  Re- 
"pert  from  the  Committee  for  promulgation' of  the  Statutes," 
December  5,  179«5 ;  and  the  "  Resolutions  of  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House/'  March  20, 1797.* 

i  ■  b  4  effectually 


WRHualry  is  revise*,  consolidate,  ■■  a*4  adjust  the 
WKokt,  in  a  maimer  test  suited  to  (he  pretest  state 
of  SicWy' and  MtaMrs,  the  tnvesti^wSbti  will  un- 

c]nestidliabry  exdfce  rlo  little  tvomfcr  and  astonish* 
rSrefit    '  -...■,...' 

■■  Penal  hws,  which  ire  either  obsolete,  of  absurd, 
of  which  have  arisen,  ftim  an  adherence  to  role*  df 
Cditlitidh  Law  when  Hie  reasons  have  ceased  npoh 
Which  these  rules 'are  founded  ;  and  in  short,  all  Laws 
which  appear  not  to  Be  consonant  td  the  dictates  df 
truth  alld  justice,  the  feelings  of  fiurnanity,  and  the 
Indelible  rights  of  Mankind,  should  be  abrogated 
tad  repealed*.    •  '■    ■ 

Bllt  the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code  does  ndt 
arise  solely  front  ah  erroneous  and  Undigested  stale 
of  penalties  and  punishments.  VYhife  on  the  ode 
hand,  we  have  tal&mentfhe  ridinber  ofthese  appli- 
cable to  certain  drfthces'  of  a  slight  nature :  we  have 
equally  to  regret,  that  there  eictst  crimes  of  eon- 
sidtrable  enormity,  for  the  punishment  of  which  the 
Law  has  made  no  provision.  •    ■ 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  crimes  ffiay 
be  ranked  the  receiving  Cash  or  Specie,  Bank-Note? 
or  Billst  knowing  them  to  lie  stolen. 
'■  To  this  very  high  offence,  in  its  nature  so  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  in  a  Commercial-  Country,  no 
punishment  at  all  attaches;  inasmuch  as  Specie, 
Notes,  and  Bills,  are  hot  considered  for  this  purpose 
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to  be  GwdstmdCkittfols;  and  the  Uw  only  mikes  it 
A  cone  to  receive  property  so  described/    .  -i 

V  therefore  al  notoriom  Redeiver  of  stolen*  goods 
shall  beefcravicted  of  purchasing  x  glass  bottle  or  pi 
pe*fer  pot,  he  is  liable  to  be  pfunjahed-sevterdy ;  bat 
if  be  receives  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pomwfe  in  Ca*k% 
Jsrti-Afote?,  oeB&Ui  he  escape*  with  impunity?*"/ 

Innumerable  almost  are  the  other  instance*  which 
could  te  detected  from  Reporter*  of  Criminal  Cases, 
towing  the  deficiency  of  thti  Criminal  Code;  and  hi 
bow  many  instances  substantial  justice  is  defeated, 
and  public  wrongs,  are  strifcted  to  go  unpunished, 
through  the  ofajedtitib*  and  quibbles  constantly  raised 
la  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  which  are  allowed  to  pre- 
ttfl,  principally,  for  wtat  of  thatotvition  of  our  bWs 
and  those  amendments  which  the  present  state  of 
Society  and  Commerce  requires, 

Otie  of  ilhe  chief  nurseries  of  Crimes  Is  to  be 
ttaced  to  the  Receivto  rif  Stokn  Property.' 

Without  that  easy  encouragement  which  these 
Ketemfrs  bold  out,  by  administering  immediately  to 
the  \yants  of  criminals,  and  concealing  what  they 
purloin,  h  THtcf>  a  Robber,  or  a  Burglar,  could  not, 
in  fact,  oarry  on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclusive  and  obvious  as  this  remark 
mast  be^  it  is  a  aotfrowfal  truth,  that  in  the  Metro- 
polis alone  thcrt  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 

*  * 

•  It  is  said  the  same  construction  of  the  Law  has  been  made 
»ith  respect  to  (he  Offence  of  buying  or  receiving  Horses,  Inow- 
it%  than  to  be  stolen.  • 

upwards 
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upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Receivers  of  various 
kinds  of  stolen  Goods ;  and  an  equal  proportion  ail 
x>ver  the  Country,  who,  keep  open  shop  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  purchasing  at  an  under  price — often  for  a. 
ivattfi  trifle,— every  kind  of  property  brought  to 
(them  ;i  from  a  nail,  or  a  glass  bottle,  up  to  the  most 
Valuable  article  either  new  or  old;  and  this  without 
iasktng a  single. question. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  property,  purloined  and 
..pilfered  in  a  little  way,  from  almost  every  family,  and 
.from  every  house,  stable,  shop,  warehouse,  workshop* 
founder^/,  and  other  repository,  in  and  about  the  Me- 
tropolis, may  amount  to  about  700, 000/.  in  one  year, 
exclusive  of  depredations,  on-  ships  in   the   liiver 
Thames,  which,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
rine Police  System  in  June  1798,  were  estimated  at 
half  a  million  more,  including  the  stores  and  ma* 
tic  rials! — When  to  this  is  also  added  the  Pillage 
of  his  Majesty's  stores,    in  ships  of  war,    Dock- 
yards,: and    other  public  repositories,    the  aggre- 
.  gate  will  be  found  in  point  of  extent,  almost  to 
exceed  credibility ! 

, ,  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  consider  how  many 
individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the  class 
or. description  of  common  or  even  reputed  thieves, 
are  implicated  in.  this  system  of  depredation;  who 
l  would:  probably  have  remained  honest  and  indus- 
trious, had  it  not  been  for  the  easy  mode  of 
raising  money,  which  these  numerous  Receivers  of 
stolen  goods  hold  out  in  every  bye-street  apd  lage 

>  -    w 
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in  the  Metropolis :  In  tjieir  houses,  although  a 
beggarly  appearance  of  old  iron,  old  rags,  or  second- 
hand clothes^  is  only  exhibited,  the  back  apartments 
are  often  filled  with  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
.ship-stores,  copper-bolts  and  nails,  brass  and  other 
valuable  metals,  West- India  produce,  household 
goods  and  wearing  ■  apparel ;  purchased  from  arti- 
ficers, labourers  in  the  docks,  lumpers,  and  otheis 
employed  on  the  River  Thames,  menial  servants, 
apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney-sweeper^ 
itinerant  Jews,  and  others ;  who,  thus  encouraged 
and  protected,  go  on  with  impunity,  and  without 
the  least  dread  of  detection,  from  the  easiness  of 
access*  which  their  various  employments  give  them, 
plundering  every  article  not  likely  to  be  missed,  in 
the  houses  or  stables  of  men  of  property ;  or  in  the 
shops,  warehouses,  founderies,  or  work-shops  of  ma- 
nufacturers ;  or  from  new  buildings ;  from  ships  ip 
the  river;  nay  even  from  his  Majesty's  stores,  and 
ether  repositories,  so  that  in  some  instances,  the 
same  articles  are  said  to  be  sold  to  the  Public  Boards 
three  or  four  times  over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  destroyed  among 
a  vast  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People ;  for 
wherever  prodigality,  dissipation,  or  gaming,  whether 
in  the  Lottery  or  otherwise,  occasions  a  want  of 
money,  every  opportunity  is  sought  to  purloin  public 
or  private  property ;  recourse  is  then  had  to  all  those 
tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even  children  are 
enticed  to  steal  before  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime; 
and  to  raise  money,  at  the  pawnbrokers,  pr  the  °^ 

iron 
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iron  or  rrig  shops,  to  sufjplylthe  unlawful  tleaites  Of 
profligate  parents. 

Hence  also,  Servants,  Apprenticed,  Journeymen, 
and,  hi  short  ali  classed  of  labourers  and  domes  tica, 
are  kd  astray  by  fthe  .temptation*  to  spend  money* 
which  occur  in  the  Metropolis;  'and  by  ths  facility 
afforded  through  the  iiuraerous  Receivers  of  stolen 
Goods,  who  administer  to  their  pecuniary  tafent*,  on 
every  occasion,  when  they  can  furnish  them  with  any 
article <rf their  ill-.gotten  plunder. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  effectual  regit-' 
-lation*  inspecting  the  numerous  class  of  Defckrs 
in  old! metal,  stores,  and  wearing  apparel,  it  too 
.obvious  to  require  illustration ;  and  the  progressive 
♦accumulation  of  tjpese  pests  of  Society  is  proved,  fc(y 
-their  having  increased,  from  about  300  to  SOOD*  ki 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  tyf^tra- 
polb  alone*  .•:....•• 

>  Similar  regulations  should  also  be  ex  tended  to  ail 
Hhe  more  latent  Receivers, .  who  da  not  keep,  opea 
shop ;  but  secretiy  support  the  professed  Robber*  and 
Burglars,  by  purchasing  their  plunder. Ahe  moment 
-it  is  acquired :  of  which  hitter  class  there  are  some 
-who  arf  aaid  to  be  extremely  opulent*    — 

It  would:  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  fbftn  audi  a 
plam  of  Police*  as  should  establish  many  Useful  re- 
atifctioris,  for  the  purpose  of  .  checking  and  embar- 
•  nssing  these  criminal  people ;  so  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely  difficult,  if  hot  impracticabte:  far  them,  in 
.many  instances,  to  carry  on  their  business  without 
the  greatest  hazard  of  detection,      . 

But 
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is  purpose  must  not  fie  planed  upoh 
the  Statute- Book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  te 
brought  ihtt*  action  ^vhen  accident  may  lead  to  the 
detection,  jtorhaps  otfonp  in  a  thousand./  If  the  evil 
lite  be  luted  4t  all)  k  jwustbe  by  the  promotion 
Mid  *ne*ttttgeo*;nt  of  an  active  pitncspH  uadef 
|n*per  superb te**]anee,  calculated  (to  prevent  erjery 
class  of  dealers,  who  are  knpwn  to  hre:  partly  im 
wittily  by  fraud*  fuom  .piusu  mg  these  illegal -prac- 
tices ;  "which  -nothing  hut  a  watchful  Pohoc,  aided  by 
a  correct  system  of  restraints,  ican  possibly  efiect  • 

Nor  ought  k  to  be  ia*gued,  that  the  restraint, 
which  way  thereafter  be  proposed,  'wHl  affect  the 
liberty  ^  the 'Subject,  They  will  assist aad  protect 
the  honest a&A  feir  dealer ;  and  it  is  perfectly  ooa*' 
sisteflt  mth  the  spirit  of  our  ancteat  laws,-  to  restrain. 
peiaow  from  doing  <euit,  who  are  likely. to  commit 
tiflfefices ;  ttberfetfrictions  can  affect  only  a  -uety  femr, 
wmpafratively  spdakiog;  and  these  Mo  whose 
criminal  conduct  has  been  the  principal,  ; if  not  the 
sole«mae3 ^abridging  the  general  liberty;  while  it 
objected  the  gteat  maw  *of  the  people  to  the  risk  of 
their  life  and  pr»perty. 

Whenever H)eatere>  of  iany  'description,  ere  known 
%o*nd»ttfflge -or  to  duppoiti crimes,  or  criminal  or 
Jmidtftaftt  percftiis,  it  becomes  the  indispensable 
<mteftA4f  the&tate,  tstehthe  duty  iof  ihe  Legislators 
to  pfmnftfttMi  feom  ipursning,  ,at  Jfeaat,  the  «m»» 
dwetdus  p*tt  of-  thetr  :  trade ;  and  th^t  provisions 

<   ahoul4 
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should  be  made  for  carrying  the  laws  strictly  and 
tegularly  into  execution. 

While  restraints  of  a  much  severer  nature  than 
those  which,  are  hereafter  proposed,  attach  to  all 
tirades  upon  which  a  revenue  is  collected ;  can  it  be 
considered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom  to  extend 
*  milder  system  to  those  who  not  only  destroy 
liberty  but  invade  property  ? 

The  present  state  of  Society  and  Manners  calls 
aloud  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation, 
as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preserving  the  morals 
of  a  vast  body  of  the  Community;  and  of  preventing 
those  numerous  and  increasing  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, which  are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much 
evil  to  the  perpetrators  as  to  the  sufferers.         > 

If  such  a  principle  were  once  established,  under 
circumstances  which  would  insure  a  correct  and  re- 
guiar  execution ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other 
practicable  arrangements  should  take  place,  (which 
will  be  discussed  in  their  regular  order,  in  these 
pages,)  we  might  soon  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
immediate  and  obvious  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Thieves,  Robbers,  Burglars,  and  other  criminals  in  this 
Metropolis,  being  no  longer  able  to  exist,  er  to  escape 
detection.  Without  the  aid,  the  concealment,  find 
the  opportunities,  afforded  at  present  by  the  multitude 
of  Receivers  spread  ail  over  the  Capital,  they  would 
•be  compelled  to  abandon  their  evil  pursuits,  a$  po  less 
unprofitable  and  hazardous,  than'  they  are  destructive 
Up  the  best  interests  of  Society. 

This 
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This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  h  said  ta 
have  once  prevailed  in  the  Capital,  when  criminals 
were  permitted  to  proceed  from  the  first  stage  of  de- 
pravity until  they  were  worth  forty  pounds*—  This  is 
not  the  System  which  subjected  the  Public  to  the 
immediate  depredations  of  every  villain  from  his 
first  starting,  till  he  could  be  clearly  convicted  of 
a  capital  offence. — Neither  is  it  the  System  which 
encouraged  public  houses  of  rendezvous  for  Thieves*1 
for  the  purpose  ofknowing  where  to  apprehend  them, 
when  they  became  ripe  for  the  punishment  of  death* 

The  System  now  suggested,  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  seeds  of  villa riy  frtfm  being  sown : 
or,  if  sown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud, 'and 
never  permit  them  to  ripen  at  all!  : 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  system  of  prevention 
to  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  baseMoriey, 
and  to  every  species  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud,  and  de« 
predation. 

The  vast  increase,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of 

counterfeit  Money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  t06 
obvious  not  to  have  attracted  the  notfce'of  atltafrkfc; 
It  has  become  ah  enormous  evil  in  the  melancholy 
catalogue  of  Crimes  which  the  Laws  6f  the  Country 
are  called  upon  to  assist  the  Police}ia  suppressing— 
Its  extent  almost  exceeds  credibility;  and  the  dexterity 
and  ingenuity  of  these  counterfeited  hsjve,  (after 
considerable  practice,)  enabled  thtin  to  finish  the 
different  kinds  of  base  Money  itt  so  masterly 'a 
banner,  that  it  has  becom*  extremely  difficult  for 
I '  *  ••  •  the 


the  common  observer  i§>  M&ingwsb  tfc&c  $fw?pus 
manufacture  £w>m  ike  wpr&ipv&Silytif  &  the  M#xt*r» 
So  systematic,  indeed,  has  thjs  *# fori  <w  traific  ^r 
coaae  of  late,  that  the  great  flf^r*,  yho,  jn  n>g*jt 
mitaoces  ane  the  #mpk>yers  pf  tfce  Cftinsr?,  e&epme 
orders  for  the  ICown  *n<l  Cewrtiy,  wittfi  Abe  &&$ 
lEgularity  as jroai9jt^MrcK»  *u  fair  tjrapchqs  of  trajfo 
Scarcely  a  wggQB  or  <wwh  Aepar^  fro^  ^  ^e^ 
tropoli*,  whiobido«i  »<#  «apy  ib9P*s  zfi4  fwuwejis  of 
bate  Coin  to  the  /wnnpft  ;H»»pwfet  .9^  fflaW^ffijig 
towns.    In  Im&tm,  *sgujar  mwfats,  m  vpw^ 

putyic  attd  private  l*pu$f>$,  Ate  £4(J  fty  the  pri^qpal 
Dealers;  where  U<m\^^^hr^frauduic74l^or^^ 
Uailer&tUnlkw^^  Q  ambler  $ 

at  Fairs,  Itinerant  Jms9  Jf^tMo¥^t^r^^^/9f 
Ts&Grthtrcw,  mi  Ifrcknq/  Ow£  QmfirspftyHiju- 

Grym%  JBarnmWm^  «wl  »«iy  who  wgji$  m>£ 

be  suspected,  are  regularly  supplied  with  counterfeit 
Copper  and  Stiver,  mtfr  the  .adv^t^e  x>£  j^rly 

&oo£ per wnt.  <m  i*W;&vwr;  jaiyl tfm  tf  hwptmh 
that  through  i^iwiw*  ohw&K  th?  cpju^ry  ^ 

lieliiged  >witb.iipifflerae,  gW4&$#  of  tbwe  ^^fey^ 
which  get letj^oif )Qula|ji.<jp ;  whUe  aae.ridept4igiijiu^ 

4ioft^jbheldiir4iQoln»£e  »  WWWttflWSy  9PW* 

man  abservcr.  .  <•,,;>•, 

\   It )is  jttuposgfthfc  jtawfect  o#  {Jw  ^c^ity xto?yl}}fiJi 

ntteuing,  Money  :wbi«h  :i$  tew*?*  tp  bp  f$^£  jrhJ 

liarizing 
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liaraiog  the  mind  to  fraud  and  deception,  the  same 
laxity  of  coiiduCt  may  be  introduced  into  other  trans- 
actions of  life  i—^The  barrier  being  broken  down  in 
one  part,  the  principle  of  common  honesty  is  in- 
fringed upoiw  and.  infinite  mischief  to  the  very  best 
intents  of  Society,  js  the  result,  in  cases  at  first 
ira thought  of/  "     •/.•'.•'  *«.v_ 

To  permit^  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  adulterate 
ted  and  iU-rCguIated  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage,  M  iij 
iacTto  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the 
ultimate  loss  of  many  individuals;  for  the  evil  must 
teri^inate  at  some  period,  and  then  thousands  must 
differ;  with* this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it 
coitiriues  tHeigreater.will  be  the  loss  of  property.  ... 

Nop.  has  the  mischief  been  confined  to  the  coun- 

••■''«  •  *  ■  ■" 

terfeiting  the  Coin   of  the  Realm.      The  avarice 

and  iugeruiitytof  man  is  constantly  finding  out  new 

squxces  of  fraud ;  ihsoipuch,  that  in  London,  and  in 

Birmingham^  arid  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  dOrs, 

Half  Jojhann&s,  French  Half  Crowns  and  Shillings, 

as  well  as  several  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany, 

and  Dollars  of  excellent  workmanship,    in   exact 

imitation  of  the  Spanish  Dollars  issued  from  the 

Bank,  in  1797,  have  b^en  from  .time  to  time  coun 

tcrfeited ;  apparently  without  suspicion,  that  under 

the  act  of  the    14th  of  Elizabeth,    (cap.  3,)  the 

offenders  were  guilty  of  misprision  of  High  Treason. 

These  ingenious  miscreants  have  also  extended 

their  iniquitous  manufacture  to  the  coins  of  India; 

and  a  Coinage  of  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot  was 

C  established 


established  in  Londofc.&r  yeir^. by'ldhe  pcfspifil-^ 
These  counterfeits,  being  made  tthowjf.bf  blaftcfted 
copper,  tempered  in"* swell. a  iriannpr$£  {<£.j&jhi6it 
Vheh  stamped,  the  mcksjn-'the  edgfes,  "Ipftldli  3re 
always  to  be  found  on/tfce'  rteKf^^fdv  coil  :>he 
maker  only  Three  Half- peace /eaclr^"*after^beriig 
^  double"  gilt.< — When  finished •'  fhey  *£tc  g^rtfty 
sb'ld  to  Jews  at  Five  Shillings  a\d$2en^hb  /dfe]>^d[ 
tif  them  afterwards  at  2s.  3s*.  0F.€venv$s.  eackiia^ 
tfiroigh  this  medium,  they.  ha^Q^een^mtrO^ucHfc'by 
a  variety  of  channels  into  India,  •  Vttere  they  Hrere. 
mixed  with  the  real  K>go Jas fc.bF:  4he;/epirti,tT^/.\&nd: 
passed  at  their  full  denomijiatedvalti^  <qf  Eigjtt !Sri{«r 
ings  sterling.  .:^-f^/     .•;*;/•'■•&;';' 

Tire  Sequins  of  Thrkey,  anothcyGold:Coin^'w^|t. 
iabout  five  or  six  shillings,  helve  ifr  iilcfe  iriaijner  ]6?M 
counterfeited  in  London •j-^Tlyns  Thtj-national  ih£- 
racteris  wounded,  and  the  disgrace  ?t#  tfie-'Bntlsh 
name  proclaimed  in  Asia,  and  evcfr:irr  t^'wSit 
distant  regions  of  India.  Npr  ca*f  i^e5uftci|k^y 
lamen tied  that  pcrsotis  who  con^der^theWisel^is4is 
ranking  in  superior  stations  of  fifif,  >vith  some  in- 
tensions to  honour  and  uite^rity;  ha vjp  suffered  t?hdr 

,  't*  ■     «... 

avarice  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  lionc^ty,  as  to- 
be  concerned  in  this  iniquitoiis't'raflfio.v  .  •  ;; 
It  has  been  recently  discovered  tbat  there  afe  at 
J—  least  120  persons  in  the Metropolis  awttie:CouiitFy^ 
employed  principally  in  coining"  aricf  seUhrg^base 
Money;  and  this,  independent  of  the  nftmeryus  horde 


/  . 
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of  Utterers,    who   chiefly  support  themselves   by 
passing  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  of  Criminals  of 
this  latter  class,  who  have  either  been  detected,  pro- 
secuted, or  convicted,  within  the  last  selven  years* 
there  stand  upon  the  Register  of  the  Solicitor  to  th£ 
Mint,  more  than  650  names! — And  vet  the  mis- 
chief  is  not  diminished.  When  the  Reader  is  in- 
formed, that  two  persons  can  finish  from  200/.  txf 
300/.  (nominal  vaiu£,)  in  base  silver  in  $kv%dag&;t 
and  that  three  people,  within  the  same  period,  wilt 
stamp  the  like  amount  in  Copper,  and  takes  into 
the  calculation  the  niimbej:  of  known  Coiners,  the 
aggregate  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  be 
found  to  be  immense. 

The  causes  of  this  enormous  evil  are,  hdweveiv 
easily  developed.— The  principal  laws  relative  to 
Counterfeit  Coin -having  been  made  a  Century  ago, 
the  tricks  and  devices  of  modern  tiitas  are  not  suf- 
ficiently provided  against ;  *  when  it  is  considered 
also,  that  the  offence  of  dealing  id  base  Money/ 
(which  is  the  main  spring  of  (life  evil,)  i$  only 
punishable  by  a  slight  imprisonment ;  that  several 
offenrw  of  a  similar  nature  are  not  punishable  at  all, 
by  any  existing  statute  ;  and  that  the  detection  of 
actual  Coiner^  so  as  to  obtain  tli€l  proof  necessary 
for  conviction;  required  by  Law,  is,  in   many  in- 


•  The  partial  remedy  applied  to  some  of these  evils  by  Statutes 
passed  since  the  former  Edition  of  this  Work,  shall  be  noticed 
ia  a  subsequent  Chapter  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  Coinage^ 

c  S  stances. 
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stances,  impracticable  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
where  the  profit  is  so  immense,  with  so  many  chances 
.of  escaping  punishment,  that  the  coinage  of,  and 
traffic  in,  counterfeit'  Money  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  unprincipled  and  avaricious 
persons. 

.  Having  thus  stated  many  prominent  abuses  which 
appear  to  arise  from  the  imperfections  in  our  Crimi- 
nal Code,  as  well  as  the  benefits  which  an  improved 
system  would  extend  to  the  country;  it  uow  remains 
to  elucidate  the  further  evils  arising  to  Society,  from 
the  abuses  practised  in  carrying  the  existing  statutes 

into  execution. — As  the  laws  now  stand,  little  or  no 

• 

energy  enters  into  the  system  of  detection,  so  as  to  give 
yigor  and  effect  to  that  branch  of  Police  which  relates 
to  the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  offences; 
and  no  sooner  does  a  Magistrate  commit  a  hacknied 
Thief  or  Receiver  of  stolen  Goods,  a  Coiner,  or 
Dealer  in  base  Money,  or  a  Criminal  charged  with 
any  other  fraud  or  offence  punishable  by  law,  than 
recourse  is  immediately  had  to  some  disreputable 
Attorney,  whose  mind  is  made  up  and  prepared  to 
practice  eveiy  trick  and  device  which  can  defeat  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice.  Depraved  persons,  fre- 
quently accomplices,  are  hired  to  swear  an  alibi ;  wit- 
nesses are  cajoled,  threatened,  or  bribed  either  tpt 
mutilate  their  evidence,  or  to  speak  doubtfully  oil  j 
the  trial,  although  they  swore  positively  before  the 
committing  Magistrate. 

If  bribes  and  persuasions  will  not  dq,  the  prosecu- 
tor* 
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torsaieeither  intimidated  bythe  expence,*  or  soft- 
ened down  by  appeals  to  their  humanity ;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  they  neither  employ  counsel  nor 
tike  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  forward  evidence  : 
the  result  is,  that  the  Bill  is  either  returned  ignoramus 
by  the  Grand  Jury;  or,  if  atrial  takes  place,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  deficient  evidence,  without 
a  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  an  advocate  is  heard 
for  the  prisoner,  availing  himself  of  every  trifling  in- 
accuracy which  may  screen  his  client  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  Law,  the  hardened  villain  is  acquitted 
and  escapes  justice:  while,  as  we  before  noticed,  the 
novice  in  crimes,  unskilled  in  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Law,  and  unable,  from  the  want  of  criminal  connec- 
tions, or  that  support  which  the  professed  thief  re- 
ceives from  the  Buyers  of  stolen  goods,  to  procure 
the  aid  of  counsel  to  defend  him,  is  of  ten  convicted  ! 

The  Registers  of  the  Old  Bailey  afford  a  lament* 
able  proof  of  the  evils  arising  from'  the  present  mode 
of  trying  criminals  without  a  public  Prosecutor  for 
the  Crown. — In  the  course  of  seven  years,  previous 
to  the  Police  Establishment,  no  les$  than  42(52 
prisoners,  who  had  been  actually  put  upon  their  trial 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  were  let  loose  upon  the  Public 
by  acquittals. 

•  No  hardship  car*  be  so  great  as  that  of  subjecting  an  indivi- 
dual, under  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  to  the  expence  of  a  pub- 
lic prosecution,  curried  on  in  behalf  of  the  King;  besides  adding, 
tlfflost  on  every  occasion,  to  the  loss  of  the  parties,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  infinite  mischief,  in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice. 

c  3  Since 
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Since  that  period  no  material  diminution  has  taken 
place,  except  what  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  war  \  and  when  to  this  dreadful  Catalogue  of 
JIuijian  Depravity,  is  to- be  added,  the  vast  number 
of  criminals  who  are  periodically  discharged  from  the 
different  gaols  by  proclamation,  and  of  cheats,  swind- 
lers, gamblers,  aud  others,  who  have  never  yet  been 
discovered  or  kijowi^Ave  may  state  with  certainty  that 
there  are  at  this  time  inany  ^Aot^awrf  individuals,  mala 
and  iemak,  prowling  about  in  this  Metropolis,  who 
principally  support  themselves  by  various  depredations 
@n  the  Public. 

Noj-  does  the  evil  rest  here ;  for  even  convicted 
felons,  iu  too  many  instances,  find  means  to  escape 
without  punishment;  and  to  join  that  phalanx  of 
wtidircs,  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  object*  of  de-? 
prfcdation  and  mischief. 

No  sooner  does  the  punishment  of  the  law  attach 
ph  a  criminal,  than  false  humanity  becomes  his  friend, 
Pardons  are  applied  fipr;  and  it  is  knovn  that  his 
Majesty's  great  goodness  and  love  of  mercy  has  been 
frequently  abused  by  the  tricks,  devices,  and  frauds, 
foo  commonly  resorted  to,  by  convicts  and  agent* 
Equally  depraved  as  themselves ;  who  while  they  have 
recourse  to  every  species  of  falsehood  and  forgery, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  object  in  view,  at  the 
same  time  plunder  the  friends  and-  relatives  of  the 
prisoner,  of  their  last  guinea,  as  the  wages  of  vijlany 
$p4  misrepresentation. 

By  such  nefarious  practices,  it  is  much  to  bo 

5  fe  aM 
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feared,1  that  many  a  hardened  villain  has  eluded  tbp 
punishment  of  the  Law,  without  any  previous  refer- 
ence to  the  committing  Magistrates,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  accurately  examined  into  his  cha- 
racter and  connections ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  with- 
out extending  to  the  Community  those  benefits 
which  might  arise  from  important  discoveries  useful 
to  Public  Justice:  such  as  convicted  felons  are  al- 
ways capable  of  making,  and  which,  in  conjunction 
with  transportation,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  be  one 
indispensable  condition,  upon  which  pardons  should 
be  granted  to  capital  convicts. 

Instead  of  these  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
absolutely  requisite,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  (hat  with- 
out reflecting  that  a  common  thief  cau  seldom  be  re- 
strained by  military  discipline,  many  of  the  worst 
class  of  convicts  have  received  his  Majesty's  gracious 
pardon,  on  the  simple  condition  of  going  into  the 
Army  or  Navy :  This  has  been  no  sooner  granted* 
than  the  Royal  mercy  ba*  been  abused,  either  by  de- 
sertion, or  by  obtaining  a  discharge,  in  consequence 
of  some  real  or  pretended  Incapacity*  which  was  pre- 
viously concealed.  Relieved  in  so  easy  a  manner, 
from  the  heavy  load  of  a  capital  punishment,  the 
culprits  return  again  to  their  old  practices  j  and  by 
this  means,  punishment  not  only  ceases  to  operate  as 
a  prevention  of  crimes,  by  example,  but  beramep 
even  an  encouragement ;  while  the  labour  of  dic- 
tion, and-  the  expence  of  trial  and  conviction,  #re 

c  4  fruitlessly 
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fruitlessly  thrown  on  an  injured  individual,  and  their 
effect  is  wholly  lost  to  the  Public, 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  evil  arising  from  the 
periodical  discharge  of  so  many  criminals  by  procla* 
mations,  acquittals,  and  pardons,  the  Hulks  also  send 
forth,  at  stated  times,  a  certain  number  of  convicts ; 
who  having  no  asylum,  no  hornet  no  character  and  no 
means  of  subsistence^  seem  to  have  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  starving,  or  joining  their  companions  in  ini- 
quity ;  thus  adding  strength  to  the  body  of  criminals, 
•by  the  accession  of  men,  who,  polluted  and  depraved 
by  every  human  vice,  rendered  familiar  to  their 
minds  in  those  seminaries  of  profligacy  and  wicked- 
ness from  whence  they  have  come,  employ  them- 
selves constantly  in  planning  and  executing  acts  of 
violence  and  depredation  upon  the  Public;  and  some 
of  them,  rendered  desperate  from  an  additional  de- 
gree of  depravity,  feel  no  compunction  in  adding  the 
crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  as  has  been  too 
clearly  manifested  by  many  late  instances. 

From  what  has  been  thus  stated,  is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  want  of  security  which  the  Pub^ 
lie  experiences  with  regard  to  life  and  property,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  the  Police  in  preventing  crimes,  arc 
to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  following  causes  ? 

1,  The  imperfections  in  the  Criminal  Code;  and  in 

'    many  instances,  its  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  mode 

of  punishment :  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  many  other 

regulations, 
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regulations,  previsions,  and  restraints,  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  Society,  for  the  purpose  ofpre- 
venting  crimes. 
&  The  want  of  an  active  principle,  calculated  to  con- 
centrate and  connect  the  whole  Police  of  the  Metro* 
polis  and  the  Nation ;  and  to  reduce  the  general 
management  to  system  and  method,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  superintending  agency \  composed  of  able, 
intelligent,  and  indefatigable  men,  acting  under  the 
direction  and  controul  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. — On 
these  persons,  it  is  proposed,  should  devolve  the  sub- 
ordinate care  and  direction  of  the  general  Police  of 
the  Metropolis;  so  as  to  obtain,  by  the  introduction 
of  order  and  arrangement,  and  by  efforts  of  labour 
and  exertion,  a  complete  History  of  t lie  connections, 
and  pursuits  of  all  or  most  of  the  criminal  and  frau- 
dulent persons  who  resort  to  the  Metropolis  ;  (either 
natives  or  foreigners;)  forming,  from  such  mate- 
rials, a  register  of  all  Jctiown  offenders,  and  there- 
by establishing  a  clue  for  their  detection,  as  often 
as  they  are  charged  with  committing  depredations 
on  the  Public — with  power  to  reward  Officers  of 
Justice,  and  all  other  persons  whose  services  are 
found  to  be  useful  in  the  discovery  or  detection  of  de- 
linquents of  every  description. — To  keep  an  Account 
of  property  stolen,  or  procured  by  swindling  or 
fraudulent  transactions  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Great-Britain. — To  establish  a 
Correspondence  with  the  Magistrates  in  Town  and 

Country, 
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Country*  so  as  to  be  able  more  effectually  to  watch 
the  motions,  of  all  suspected  persons ;  with  a  view  to 
quick  and  immediate  detection;  and  to  interpose  such 
embarrassments  in  the  way  of  every  class  of  offenders, 
as  may  diminish  crimes  by  increasing  the  mi  of  de- 
tection: All  this,  under  circumstances  where  a  cen- 
tre-point would  be  formed,  and  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Police  conducted  with  method  and  regularity ; 
— where  Magistrates  would  find  assistance  and  in- 
formation ;  wliere  the  greater  offences*  such  as  the 
Coinage  of  base  Money,  and  Lottery  Insurances, 
would  be  traced  to  their  source;  the  care  and  dis- 
posal of  convicts j  according  to  their  different  sen- 
tences* be, minutely  attended  to\  and  tlie  whole  Sys- 
tem conducted  with  that  intelligence  and  benefit  to 
the  Country,  which  must  arise  from  the  attention  of 
men  qf  business  being  directed  solely  to  these  objects, 
distinct  from  all  other  affairs  of  State;  and  thetr 
exertions  being  confined  principally  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  People*  and  the  prevention 
of  crimes. 

3t  The  want  qf  an  Institution  of  Police  Magistrates  in 
the  Dock  Yardsj  and  in  all  great  Commercial  and 
Manufacturing  Towns,  where  there  are  no  Corpo- 
rations or  Funds  for  the  administration  of  Public 
Justice. 

4.  The  want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  for  the  Cmcn> 
in  all  criminal  cases*  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraud,  dclay^  and  expense  in  the  administration  of 
Justice,  ^ 

6.  The 
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5.  The  want  of  a  more  correct  and  regular  System,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fullest  and  most  au- 
thentic information^  to  avoid  deceptions  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  pardons. 

&  The  deficiency  of  the  System  of  the  Hulks. 

7.  The  want  of  an  improved  System  with  regard  to  tht 
arrangements  and  disposal  af  Convicts— destined  for 
hard  labour  or  for  transportation. 

&  The  want  of  national  Penitentiary  Houses,  for 
the  pttnisftment  and  reformation  of  certain  classes 
*f  Convicts* 
9>  Tf$e  want  of  a  more  solemn  mode  of  conducting 
Executions ;  whenever  such  dreadful  examples  are 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  cf  Public  Justicer* 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  features  of  the 
actually  existing  Crimes,  and  their  probable  causes, 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  some  considera- 
tions on  the  present  principles  of  Punishments,  in  this 
Country,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  nations 
and  ages.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  enter  into 
particular  and  minute  details  on  both  these  subjects ; 
and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  introduction*  of 
Hew  and  applicable  laws  to  be  administered  with 
purity  under  a  correct  and  energetic  System  of 
P&lice;  which  may  be,  in  some  degree,  effectual  i a 
guarding  the  Public  against  those  increasing  and 
multifarious  injuries  and  dangers,  which  are  univer- 
sity felt  and  lamented. 

* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  Punishments  in  general. — The  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  degrees  of  Punishment. — The  objects  to  be  con- 
sidered in  inflicting  Punishments — namely.  Amend" 
ment— Example — and  Retribution.— The  Punish- 
ment of  Death  has  little  effect  on  hardened  Offenr 
ders.— Examples  of  convicts  exhibited  in  servile 
employments  would  make  a  greater  impression. — 7b- 
wards  rendering  the  criminal  laws  perfect,  Preven- 
tion ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  the  Legislature. 
—General  Rules  suggested  for  attaining  this  object, 
with  illustrations. — The  severity  of  our  lazes  with 
respect  to  Punishments— not  recvncikable  to  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  a  free  government — ca  /• 
culated  in  their  operation  to  debase  the  human  char 
racttr. — General  Reflections  on  the  Punishments  au- 
thorised by  the  English  Law. — The  disproportion  of 
Punishments,  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an  assault \ 
opposed  to  a  larceny.  — In  seduction  and  adultery, 
which  are  not  punishable  as  criminal  offences.  — The 
laws  severe  in  the  extreme  in  political  offences,  while 
they  are  lax,  and  defective  *with  regard  to  moral 
Crimes.— -The  necessity  of  enforcing  the  observance 
of  religious  and  moral  Virtue  by  lesser  Punishments. 
-^General  Reflections  applicable  to  public  andpri- 
vatcCrimes. — The  dangers  arising  from  the  progress, 
of  immorality  to  the  safety  of  the  State.— The  lead' 
ing  offences  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  England 

considered^ 
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considered,  frith  the  Punishment  allotted  to  each  ; 
compared  with,  and  illustrated  by,  the  custom  of 
other  countries,  in  similar  cases,  both  ancient  and 
modern:  namely,   High  Treason — Petit  Treason : 
-—Felonies  against  Life,  viz.  Murder ',  Manslaugh- 
ter, Misadventure,  and  Self-defence :  against  the 
Body,  comprehending  Sodomy \  Rape,  Forcible  Mar- 
riage, Polygamy  and  Mayhem. — Against  Goods  or 
Property,  comprehending  Simple  Larceny,  Mist 
Larceny,  and  Piracy,— and  against  the  Habitation, 
comprehending  Arson  and  Burglary. — Concluding 
Reflections  relative  to  the  severity  of  the  Laxvs,  and 
their  imperfections  with  regard  to  Punishment. — 
The  new  Code  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second, 
shortly  detailed. — Pefkctiqjns  thereon. 


Punishment,  (says  alearned  and  respectable  author) 
w  an  evil  which  a  delinquent  suffers,  unwittingly,  by 
thcorderofa  Judge  or  Magistrate;  on  account  of 
some  act  done  which  the  Laxo  prohibits,  or  something 
omitted  which  the  Lazv  enjoins. 

All  Punishment  should  he  proportioned  to  thfe 
nature  of  the  offence  committed ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  adjusting  Punishment  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good,  ought,  according  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason,  to  act  on  a  comparison  of  the  Crime  under 
consideration,  with  other  offences  injurious  to  So- 
ciety:  and  thus  by  comparing  one  offence  with 

another, 
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another,  to  form  a  scale,  or  gradation,  of  Punish- 
ments, as  nearly  as  possible  consistent  with  the  strict 
rules  of  distributive  justice. # 

It  is  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  says  the  great  Mon- 
tesquieu, when  the  criminal  laws  proportion  punish- 
ments to  the  particular  nature  of  each  offence.— It 
may  be  further  added,  that  wh^n  tin's  is  the  case,  it 
is  also  the  triumph  of  Reason. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  Public  is 
injured  or  endangered  by  any  crime,  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  well  and  dispassionately  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  as  it  affects  the  Community. • — It  is  through 
this  medium  that  Treason  and  Rebellion  are  disco- 
vered  to  be  higher  and  more  dangerous  offences 
than  breaches  of  the  peace  by  riototis  assemblies ;  as 
such  riotous  meetings  are  in  like  manner  considered 
as  more  criminal  than  a  private  assault. 
;  la  punishing  delinquents,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
iovarial>ly  kept  in  view.— 

1.  The  Amendment  of  the  Delinquent. 

2.  The  Example  afforded  to  others. 
To  which  may  be  added,  in  certain  cases, 

S.  Retribution  to  the  party  injured. 

If  \v«  attend  to  Reason,  the  Mistress  of  all  Lazo, 
she  will  convince  us  that  it  is  both  unjust  and  inju- 
rious to  Society  to  inflict  Death,  except  for  the 
highest  offences,  and  in  cases  where  the  offender 
appears  to  be  incorrigible. 

*  Beccaria  cm  Crimes  and  Punishments,  Cap.  6. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  the  amendment  of  a  delinquent  is  in 
view,  it  is  clear  that  his  punishment  cannot  extend  to 
death :  If  expatiating  an  offence  by  the  loss  of  life  isto 
be  (as  it  certainly  is  at  present)  justified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  irtaking  examples  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
crimes,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  System  has  not 
had  that  effect,  since  they  are  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished; and  since  evcti  the  dread  of  thils  Punish- 
ment has,  under  present  circumstances,  so  little  ef- 
fect upon  guilty  associates,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  fpr  these  hardened  offenders  to  be  engaged  in 
new  acts  of  theft,  at  the  very  moment  their  com- 
panions m  iniquity  are  launching,  in  their  very  pre- 
sence, into  eternity. 

The  minds  of  offenders,  long  inured  to  the  prac* 
ttceof  criminal  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  benefi- 
cially affected  by  the  punishment  of  Death,  which 
they  are  taught  to  consider  as  nothing  but  a  momen- 
tary paroxysm  which  ends  all  their  distress  at  once; 
nay  even  as  a  relief  which  mapy  of  them,  grown  des- 
perate, look  upon  with  a  species  of  indifference,  bor- 
dering on  a  desire  to  meet  that  fate,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  various  distresses  and  anxieties  attendant 
on  a  life  of  criminality. 

The  effect  of  capital  punishments,  in  the  manner 
they  are  now  conducted,  therefore,  as  far  as  relates* 
to  example,  appears  to  be  much  less  than  has  been 
generally  imagined. 

Examples  would  probably  have  much  greater  force, 
even  on  those  who  at  present  appear  dead  to  shame 

and 
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and  the  stigma  of  infamy,  were  convicts  exhibited 
day  after  day,  to  their  companions,  occupied  in  mean 
smd  servile  employments  in  Penitentiary  Houses,  or 
on  the  highways,  canals,  mines  or  public  works. — It 
is  in  this  way  only  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
making  retribution  to  the  parties  whom  they  have 
injured ;  or  of  reimbursing  the  State, ,  for  the  unavoid- 
able expence  which  their  evil  pursuits  have  occa- 
sioned. .    .  -  •     , 

Towards  accomplishing  the  desirable  object  of 
perfection  in  a  criminal  code,  every  wise  Legislature 
will  have  it  in  contemplation  rather  to  prevent  than, 
to  punish  crimes ;  that  in. the  chastisement  given, 
the  delinquent  may  be  restored  to  Society  as  an  use- 
ful member. 

This  purpose  may  possibly  be  best  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  general  rules. 

1.  That  the  Statute-Laws  should  accurately  explain  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence  forbidden;  and.  that  its  provisions 
should  be  clear  and  explicit,  resulting  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  so  that  justice  may  not  be  de- 
feated in  the  execution. 

2.  That  the  punishments' should  be  proportioned  and  adapted, 
as  nearly  as  possible,   to  the  different  degrees  of  offences  j. 
with  a  proper  attention  also  to  the  various  shades  of  enormity 
which  may  attach  to  certain  crimes, 

3.  That  persons  prosecuting,  or  compelled  so  to  do,  should 
not  only  be  indemnified  from  expence;  butalso  that  repara- 
tion should  be  made,  for  losses  sustained  by  the  injured  party, 
in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  labour,  or  pro* 
perty  of  the  delinquent. 

4.  That 
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4.  Thai  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  State  for  the  injury 
dooe  to  the  Community;  by  disturbing  the  peace  and  vio- 
lating the  purity  of  Society* 

Political  laws,  which  are  reptlgnaiit  to  the  Law 
of  nature  and  reason,  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  '  The 
objects  above-mentioned  seem  to  include  all  that 
can  be  necessary  for  the  attention  of  Law-givers. 

If  cm  examination  of  the  frame  and  tendency  of 
oar  criminal  laws,  both  with  respect  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Reason  and  State  Policy,  the  Author  might  be 
allowed  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  what  he  brings  under 
the  Public  Eye  on  this  important  subject,  would  be 
of  use  in  promoting  the  good  of  Mankind,  he  should 
consider  his  labours  as  very  amply  rewarded. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  Laws  is  not  only  an 
object  of  horror,  but  the  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ments, as  will  be  shewn  in  the  course  of  this  Work; 
breathes  too  much  the  spirit  of  Draco,*  who  boasted 
that  he  punished  all  crimes  with  death;  because  small 
crimes  deserved  it,  and  fie  could [find  no  higher  punish* 
ment  for  the  greatest. 

Though  the  ruling  principle  of  our  Government  is 
unquestionably  Liberty,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  rigour  which  the  Laws  indiscriminately  inflict  on 
slight  as  well  as  more  atrocious  offences,  can  be  ill 
reconciled  to  the  true  distinctions  of  Morality,  and 
strict  notions  of  Justice,  which  form  the  peculiar  ex- 

*  He  lived  624  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

D  cellence 
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ceitence  of  thd&  States  wh*4i  are  to  be  cba?ao 

teriseifas' freer. 

By  punishing  smaller  offences  with  extraordinary 
severity,  is  there  not  a  risque  of  inuring  men  to  base- 
ness; ancf  of  plunging  them'  in  to  the  sink  of  infamy 
anpi  despair,  from  whence  they  seldoni  fail  to  rise 
capital  criminal :  often  to  the  destruction  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  always* to  their  own  inevitable 
perdition,?     ;  __  ....... 

■Jo  suffer  tliQ  lower  orders  of  the  people  tb  be  ifl 
educated— to  be  totally  inattentive  to  those'  \vis£  re- 
gulations of  State  policy  which  might  serve  tb  guard 
and, improve  their  .morals;  and  then  to- punish  them 
for  cringes  which  hjive  originated  in  barf  habits,  has 
tlje  appearance  of  a.  cruelty  not  less  severe  than  any 
which  is  exercised  under  the  most  despotic  Govern- 

I  -*^?re  *re  two  circumstances  ^w^ich*  ought  also  tb 
'h£,.|pinutdjf  considered  in  apportioning  the  mea- 
sure, of  puniskmeint^tf?e^  of  the  acfitin,  arid 
its  evil  tendency. 

Nothing  contributes  in  a  greater  degree  to  <fe- 
pr&ve  the  minds  of  the  people;  than  the  little  regard 
,  which  Laws  pay  to  Morality ;  by  inffi&ing  more 
severe  punishments  on  offenders  who  commit,  what 
may  be  termed  Political  Crimes,  and' crimes  against 
property,  than  on  those  who  violate  religion  antl 
virtue* 

Whea  weacfc  taught,  for  instance,  by  the  measure 

6  of 


of  punishiriefit  ttiit  iV  is  considered  by  the  Law  as 
i  greattf  crime  fco  cftiri  a  sixpence  than  to  k HI  our 
father  or  rtiOtber,  nature'  and  reasoti  revolt  against  the 
prof>6sitk>ri. 

lit  dffetide£  wtiich  atfe  considered  by  the  Legisla-* 
ture  as  merely  personal,  and  not  in  the  class  of  public 
Vrdiigs,  the  disproportionate  punishment  is  extremely 
Shocking. 

If,  for  example,  st  personal  assault  is  committed 
of  the  most  cru«l,  aggravated,  and  violent  natun?, 
the  offender  is  seldom  punished  in  any  other  man- 
He*  thin  uy  fine  £nci  imprisonment :  but  if  a  delin- 
quent Steals  from  his  neighbour  secretly  more  than  thef 
talue  of  twelve-pence,  the  t-aw  dooms  him  to  death. 
Aiid  he  can  suffer  ho  greater  punishment  (except 
the  ignominy  exercised  oh  his  dead  body,)  if  he  robs 
and  murders  a  whole  family.  Some  private  wron<j4 
of  a  flagrant  nature  are  even  passed  over  with  impu- 
nity :  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman — the  de<* 
structitfn  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families,  re-: 
Stilting  from  alienating  a  wife's  affections,  and  de- 
filing her  person,  is  not  an  offence  punishable  by  the 
Criminal  Law ;  While  \i  is  death  to  rob  the  person, 
who  has  suffered  this  extensive  injury,  of  a  trifle  ex- 
ceeding a  shilling. 

TW  Crime  o^  Adultery  was  punished  with  great 
fcterity  both  by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  Laws.— - 
1ft  tngtatid  this  "offence  i*  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Cfimiftal  £ode. — It  may  indeed  be  punished  with 
fine  jnd  penance  by  the  Spiritual  Law ;  or  indirectly 

i>  2  in 
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iu  the  Courts  of  Common  Lav,  by  an  action  for 
damages*  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured.  The 
former  may  now  (perhaps  fortunately)  be  considered 
as  a  dead  letter;  while  the  other  remedy,  being 
merely  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  has  little  effect  in  re- 
straining this  species  of  delinquency. 

Like  uuskiUul  artists,  we  seem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end :  since  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  punishments  between 
public  and  private  crimes,  is  subversive  of  the  very 
foundation  it  would  establish. 

Private  Offences  being  the  source  of  public  crimes, 
the  best  method  of  guarding  Society  against  the  lat- 
ter is,  to  make  proper  provisions  for  checking  the 
former.— A  man  of  pure  morals  always  makes  the  best 
Subject  of  every  State;  and  few  have  suffered  punish- 
ment as  public  delinquents,  who  have  not  loug  re- 
mained unpunished  as  private  offenders.  The  only 
means,  therefore,  of  securing  the  peace  of  Society, 
and  of  preventing  more  atrocious  crimes,  is,  to  en- 
force by  lesser  punishments,  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties:  Without  this,  Laws  are  but 
weak  Guardians  either  of  the  State,  or  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  Subject. 

The  People  are  to  the  Legislature  what  a  child  is 
to  a  parent:— As  the  first  care  of  the  latter  is  to 
teach  the  love  of  virtue,  and  a  dread  of  punishmentj 
so  ought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  former,  to  frame 
Laws  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  morals. 

6  ""That 
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"  That  Kingdom  is  happiest  where  there  is  most 
virtue,  "says  an  elegant  writer*— It  follows,  of  course, 
that  those  Laws  are  the  best  which  are  most  calcu- 
lated to  promote  Religion  and  Morality ;  the  opera- 
tion of  which  in  every  State,  is  to  produce  a  con- 
duct intentionally  directed  towards  the  Public  Good. 
It  seems  that  by  punishing  what  are  called  public 
Crimes,  with  peculiar  severity,  we  only  provide 
against  present  and  temporary  mischiefs.  That  we 
direct  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  against  effects, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  obviating  their 
causes : — And  this  may  be  assigned  in  part  as  the 
cause  of  Civil  Wars  and  Revolutions. — The  Laws  are 
armed  against  the  powers  of  Rebellion,  but  are  not 
calculated  to  oppose  its  principle. 

Few  civil  wars  have  been  waged  from  considera- 
tions of  Public  Virtue,  or  even  for  the  security  of 
PuUic  Liberty.  These  desperate  undertakings  are 
generally  promoted  and  carried  on  by  abandoned 
characters,  who  seek  to  better  their  fortunes  in  the, 
general  havoc  and  devastation  of  their  country.— 
Those  men  are  easily  seduced  from  their  Loyalty  who 
are  apostates  from  private  virtue. 

To  be  secure  therefore  against  those  public  cala- 
mities which,  almost  inevitably,  lead  to  anarchy  and 
confusion,  it  is  far  better  to  improve  and  confirm  a 
nation  in  the  true  principles  of  natural  justice,  than 
to  perplex  them  by  political  refinements. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  princi- 
ples applicable  to  Punishments  in  general,  it  may  be 

d  3  necessary, 
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necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  illustrating 
these  reflections,  briefly  to  consider  the  various  lead- 
ing Offences,  and  their  corresponding  Punishments 
according.to  the  present  state  of  pur  Criminal  Law* 
and  to  examine  how  r'ar  they  are  proportioned  to 
tach  other.  ■ 

High  Treason  is  the  highest  Crime  which  can 
be  committed  by.  any  member  of  the  Community,— 
After  various  alterations  and  amendments  made  and 
repealed  in  subsequent  reigns,  the  definition  of  this 
offence  was  settled  as  it  originally  stood,  by  the  Acf 
pfthe  25th  of  Edward  IIT,  st9t-  5.  cap.  2.  and  may 
be  divided  into  seven  different  heads: 

1 ,  Compassing  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
Queen,  or  Heir  Apparent. 

2,  levying  War  against  the  King  in  his  realm. 

3,  Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid,  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere  *. 

4.  Slaying 

*  It  has  been  thought  necessary,  by  the  Legislature,  to  explain 
»nd  enlarge  these  clauses  of  the  Act  25  Ed.  III.  as  not  extending, 
■niih  sufficient  explicitness,  to  modern  treasonable  attempts.  It  is 
therefore  provided  by  the  Act  36" Geo.  III.  cap. 7,  "That  if  any 
uei-san  (during  lie  life  of  his  present  -Majesty,  snd  until  the  end  of 
the.  Siirfiofl  of  Parliament  next  after  a  demise  of  the  Crown)  shall 
wkluaihe  realm,  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to  death  or 
dutrttction,maitit,or  wounding,  imprisonment,  or  restraint  of  the  per* 
son  of  th*  King,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose 
him  or  them  J'rom  hi*  stile,  honour,  or  kingly  name;  or  to  levy 
tyar  against  the  King  within  this  Realm,  in  order  by  force  to  com. 
.  pel  him  tc  change  his  measures;  or  in  order  toppl  any  force  or  con- 
straint 
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4.  Sb^ng  the  Kaig's  Ghaocelbr  or  Judge  m  tfc 
execution %  of 'their,  offices,  v        :  v 

5.  Viofetkig  th^  Q»ecnv  the  eldest  tfaa^ter  of  the 
King,  or  the  wife  of  the  rttdr  Apparent  or'eUeA 

SOB.  •  '■":•*      t»      ••;•>>  *i  i    ;      .        i'^     n 

&  Counterfeiting  $  he  .King's  Great ;  SmI,  >*r  vBrivjr 

7.  Counterfeiting  ^ie  King's  :M«mey^<rir  bringing 
false  Money  into  the  kingdom.      .v  *  ^  \:  i    ^   ^ 

This  detail  shews  him  rnurficttjpiciigmty  xnd  se- 
curity of  the  Kkigfc  person  is  con^omtted  witfrthiit 
cf  his  office**,  and  even  with  hi  a -effigies  rarprest  on 
hb  Cohi.^To  assassinate  the  serVant,  or  to  counter- 
feit the  type,  is  JieM  m  crjrninai  as  to  destroy  the 
Sovereign.  •  '  K.v.i-  •-..'.         •.    -> 

This  ^indiscriniinatJehTenciiagTofj  crimes,  so  drfFer- 
Ort  and  disproportionate  in  th«r  nature,  under  one 
common  head,  is  certainly  Hablo  to  great  objections ; 
seeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  so  ex- 
tremely severe  and  -terrible,  viz.  That  the  offender  be 
drmm  to  the  gallons  on  the  ground  or  pavement: 
That,  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  dvtion 
etice:  That  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  white 

Uramt  t*pa»,  or  tointimUate  or  overawe,  both  houses,  o* 
Iituer  bouse,  07  parliament;  or  to  incite  any  foreigner 
to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Crown :  and  such  cornpassings, 
&c. shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishingany  printing,  or 
writing,  or  by  any  other  overt  act  or  deed" — the  offender  shall 
fet  deemtd  a  Trpitor,  and  punished  accordingly. 

p  4  he 
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fa  is  yet  atwe :  That  his  head  be  cut  eff:  That  hit 
body  be  divided  into  four,  parts  i.  And  that  hie  head 
#hd  i  quarters  be  at  the  King's  disposal — Women, 
iowever,  are  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  i — though 
in  all  cases  of  treason,  they  were  heretofore  sen- 
tenced to  he  burned:  gi  cruel  punishment,  which, 
after  being  alleviated  by  the  custom  of  previous 
Strangulation,  was.  at  length  repealed,  by  the  Act  30 
Geo.  III.  e.  48. 

There  are  indeed  some  shades  of  difference  with 
regard  to  coining  money ;  where  the  offender  is  only 
-drawn  and  hanged ;  and  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  relates  to  being  drawn  and  quartered  is, 
to  the  honour  of  humanity,  never  practised.     But 
•jeven  in  cases  of  the  most  atrocious  criminality,  the 
execution  of  so  horrid  a  sentence  seems  to  answer  no 
tg$od  political  purpose.— Nature  shudders  at  the 
<  thought  of  imbruing  our  hands  in  bloody  and  mang- 
ling: the  smoaking  entrails  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

In  most  Countries  and  in  all  ages,  however,  Trea- 
son has  been  punished  capitally. — Under  the  Roman 
-.Laws,  by  the  Cornelia  Lex,  of  which  Sylla,  the  Dicta* 
vtor,  was  the  author,  this  Offence  was  created— It  was 
•  also  made  a  capital  crime  when  the  Persian  Mo- 
narchy became  despotic. 

:-  By  the  Laws  of  China,  Treason  and  Rebellion  are 
':  punished  with  a  rigour  even  beyond  the  severity  of 
'  our  judgment,  for  the  criminals  are  ordained  to  be. 
T  cut  in  ten  thousand  pieces. 

There  is  another  species  of  Treason,  called  Petty 

Treason, 
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Trmon,  described  by  the  Statute  of  the  95th  of  Ed- 
w&  the  III.  to  be  the  offence  of  a  Servant  killing 
)m  Master*  a  Wife  killing  her  husband,  or  a  Secular 
sr  Religious  slaying  his  JPrelate.~-The  Punishment 
is  somewhat  more  ignominious  than  in  other  capital 
offences,  inasmuch  as  a  hurdle  is  used  instead  of  a 
**rt*— Here  again  occurs  a  very  strong  instance  of 
the  inequality  of  Punishments;  for  although  the 
principle  and  essence  of  this  Crime  is  breach  of  duty 
and  obedience  due  to  a  superior  slain,  yet  if  a  child 
murder  his  parents  (unless  he  serve  them  for  wages) 
he  is  not  within  the  Statute ;  although  it  must  seem 
evident  to  the  meanest  understanding  that  Patricide 
is  certainly  a  more  atrocious  and  aggravated  offence, 
than  either  of  those  specified  in  the  Statute. 

By  the  LexPampeia  of  the  Romans,  Parricides  were 
ordained  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  thus  to 
perish  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  tortures. 

The  antient  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  punished 
the  crime  of  Parricide  by  examples  of  the  utmost 
severity.— The  Egyptians  put  the  delinquents  to 
death  by  the  mfbst  cruel  of  all  tortures— mangling  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  afterwards  laying  it  upon  thorns 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

By  the  Jewish  Law  it  was  death  for  children  to 
curse,  or  strike  their  parents ;  and  in  China,  this 
crime  was  considered  as  next  in  atrocity  to  Treason 
and  Rebellion,  and  in  like  manner  punished  by  cut- 
ting the  delinquent  in  one  thousand  pieces. 

The 
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.  The  Lavs  of  E«gbndiiowever  make  no 
ttOn  bettveen  this  cwroe  atid  oemmon  Murder;  white 
it  is  to"  be  lamented  that  offences  Far  less  heinous, 
either  morally  Or  fx^tkaHy  considered,  are  punished 
with  the  Mine  degree  of  severity ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  this  singular  inequality  is  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  that  filial  awe  and  reverence  to  parents, 
which  all  human  Laws  ought  to  inculcate. 

The  offences  next  in  eriormtty  to  Treason,  are  by 
the  laws  of  England,  denominated  Felonies,  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
private. 

Under  the  head  of  PuUk  Fehmes,  we  shall  class  the 
joHowJUg:  having  peculiar  relation  to  the  State.  > 

I.  Fetaaiea  relative  to  the  Coin  of  th*  Realm. 

g9  ,.,,  to the. JCing  and  hie Cous&Uors,  ftc, 

3,  — — — ■ .     ■  ■■    to  Soldiers  and  Marine 

4.  ■    ,  to  embezzling  Public  Property. 
5#  .           —         ■     to  Riot  and  Sedition. 

6.  ■    ■  ■  to  Escape  from  Prison. 

7,  .,;  «... to  Revenue  and  T*ade,  &c. 

We  consider  as  comprehended  under  Private  Fclo* 
nies  the  following  crimes  committed,  1.  J  gainst 
ike  Life,  %  The  Body,  3.  The'  Goods,  4.  The 
Habitation  of  the  Subject. 

C 1.  By  Murder.  A    .    Jl  J0**™*' 

Against}  J.  By  Manslaughter.    *g*K  fB5htoM«rf.^ 

■*  usssssr  **  (tsscr  • 

Goods. 


.  f  I.  Simple  Larceny       Against  the  C ,    A„._ 
U  2.  Mixt  Larceny.        Dwelling  or-]  }'  ™J- 
'•  {  3.  Piracy.  Habitation.  (  2*  *™1W 


Those 
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• 

Tho^e  Gr}a^  vhlffa  vr/t  Iwe  ctarrauneted  Bubik 
fdum  t^iog  mfr§lyof  ^  poliHicil  ittturep  Itnvattld 
seem  (bat  the  ^n^  j^f  jvislice would  he  fturi  Utter 
^nswetti)  4ji^p  <$  present,  and  ccrovittkuls  qftener 
abtyioed,  V^y  difftrflai  degnees  of  Punishment  jshert  of 
Death. 

With  regard  to  JP?ic<lft  Jtyouics,  it  may  fee  neces- 
»ry  to  make  qo$rc  «pgeifc:  *>bsinratioiia-Kw 

The  first,  ii>  poiqt  ?f  opormity,  ia  Mutskry  *4>icfi 
may  be  committed  ta.twd  ways  :^firety  *|)on<  o»e\* 
*jf,  ia  which  094$  the  qflwdtftis  denamhiafted  Fefc 
&,$*,  or  a  5W/-*»w/^rer; -secondly,  by  filling  an* 
rtherpersop,    .  '  ;• 

The  Athenian  Law  ordained,  thatf:  perternr  guilty 
•f  Seifoniirdar,  should  havr  the  hand  cut  off  which 
did  th£  murder,  and  buried  ia  a  place  separate  from 
the  body ;  hut  this  seems  of  little  consequence.  — 
When  such  a  calamity  happens,  it  is  a  deplorable 
roisfcrtupe;  and  there  aeemsto  be  a  great  cruelty  ia 
adding  to  the  distress  of  .the  wife,  children,  ^^^arest 
kin.  of  the  deceased,  by  the  forfeiture  of  Lis  whole 
property ;  which  it  at  present  confiscated  by  Law. 

By  the  Law  of  England,  the  judgment  in  ea$%  of 
Murder  is,  that  the  person  convicted  shall  eu£&r<death 
and  that  his  bo$ty  shall  he  dissected. 

The  laws  of  most  civilized  nation**  both' ancient 
and  modem,  have  justly  punished  this  atrocious 
offence  with  death-  It  was  saby  the  Laws  of  Athens, 
iwi  algo  by  thft  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws. — By  the 

£ffsifttt  k»W  Murderers  were  pressed  to  death  be- 
tween 
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tween  two  stones ;  and  in  China,  persons  guilty  of 
this  offence  are  beheaded,  except  where  a  person 
kills  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  in  which  case  he  is 
.strangled — Decapitation  by  the  Laws  of  China,  is 
considered  the  most  dishonourable  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 

In  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
manners  of  mankind  were  softened  by  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilization,   Murder  was  not  a  capital 
crime :  Hence  it  is  that  the  barbarous  nations  which 
over-ran  the  Western  Empire,  either  expiated  this 
•crime  by  private  revenge,  or  by  a  pecuniary  compo- 
sition.— Our  Saxon  ancestors  punished  this  high 
offence  with  a  fine ;  and  they  too  countenanced  the 
:exercise  of  that  horrid  principle  Of  revenge,  by  which 
they  added  blood  to  blood.~»*»But  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  Society,  the  nature  of  this  crime  be* 
came  better  understood ;  private  revenge  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  power  of  the  Law;  and   the  good 
King  Alfred  first  made  Murder  a  capital  offence  in 
England. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Self-murder,  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  murderer  goes  to  the  State;  without 
any  regard  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  fa* 
milies  either  of  the  murdered  or  the  guilty  person, 
who  may  be  completely  ruined  by  this  fatal  accident 
,  — A  provision  which  seems  not  well  to  accord  with 
either  the  justice  or  mildness  of  our  Laws. 

Man-slaughter  is  defined  to  be  The  kitting  another 
without  malice,  either  express  or  implied:  which  may 

be 
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be  either 9  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden  heat;  or  invo- 
luntarily, but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  Act. 
And  the  Punishment  is,  that  the  person  convicted  shall 
be  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  his  goods  forfeited. — And. 
offenders  are  usually  detained  in  prison  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  one  year,  under  the  Statutes,  regulating 
the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy. 

Homicide  by  Misadventure  is,  when  one  is  doing  a 
lawful  act,  without  intent  to  hurt  another,  and  death 
ensues. — For  this  offence  a  pardon  is  allowed  of 
course;  but  in  strictness  of  Law  the  property  of  the 
person  convicted  is  forfeited;  the  rigour  of  which, 
however,  is  obviated  by  a  Writ  of  Restitution  of  bis 
goods,  to  which  the  party  is  now,  by  long  usage,  en* 
titled  of  right;  only  paying  for  suing  out  the  same. ; 

Homicide  by  necessity  or  in  Self-defence,  is  another 
shade  of  Murder,  upon  which  no  punishment  is  in* 
Acted :  and  in  this  is  included  what  the  Law  ex* 
presses  by  the  word  Chance-medley:  which  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  self-de- 
fence upon  a  sudden  rencounter.  Yet,  still  by 
strictness  of  Law,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  per- 
son charged  and  convicted  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; 
contrary,  as  it  seems  to  many,  to  the  principles  of 
Reason  and  Justice. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
Homicide  does  not.  amount  to  Murder  or  Man- 
slaughter, the  Judges  permit,  nay  even  direct  a  ver* 
diet  of  acquittal. — But  it  appears  more  consonant 
with  the  sound  principles  of  Justice,  that  the  Law  it* 

self 
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self  should  be  ptecke,  than  that  the  pfBp&ty  of  4 
niati  should,  m  etets  of  Mk&h#l*m%  Ckance^iedley^ 
and  tklfdtfeiH*,  depend  op^n  the  construction  of  a 
Judge,  or  the  tenfty  of  a  Jury :  Same  akerafrioif  thefts 
fc*e,  in  fhe  *#fetitfg'  L*ffl*,  seems  called  for  in  thte 

Having  thus  briefly  disctused  tohat  has?  ototertfcd 
ftkftbfe  t*  Iht  p&ntetwnetrt  fcf  offerees  against  fife,  we 
#6*M  tie*t  ttf  Mi  &ktte  Observations  ort  wfcat  w* 
l»\tederic8niii  sited  Private  Felonies  agaifist  the  Bofy 

Bytlie  Cfrseianf*  Rdnfta*,  tmd  Jewish  Laws,  tlfc 
•bbWiiitt&e  c#ht**  Of Sodomy tfas  ptteished  witfe  deathv 
^In' itaftee,  wider  tke  MoTiafchy,  ti*e  offender* 
strife***  d*a*h  fy  btafrfrig: :  •  '•• 
i  >  ^be^Laiflbattfe  were  said  to  have  bought  tWfe  fle- 
tittt^ftM^tet?  iii*6  Engfend^  ifl  the  re^OfEdfratd 
tlw  Thi*l:-^ii  atffci&Vt  times  the  mferi  ^*re  hanged, 
awdlthfe  wom*n  <tr<wraed :  At  length  by:  tfrc  AetSSth 
d?  Heftfy  tfre.  B%h«h,  cap;  6.  it  was  macfc  Felony 
urithoufc  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

-It  has*  beefc  doubted;  however,  whether  the1  sere- 
rfty  of  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so  unnatural,  as 
evetf  td <app$a?  incredible,  does  not  defeat  the  object 
of  destroying  it,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  coftvict 
an  offender. 

The  same  objection  has  been  rtiade  with  respect 
to  the  crime  of  committing  a  Rape.  *  Aprbperteff- 
derness  for  life  makes  the  law  requite  a.strong  evi- 
dence, and  of  course  the  proof  is  nice  and  difficult; 

whereas, 
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whereas,  were  the  punishment  more  mild,  it  might 
be  more  efficacious  in  preventing  the  violation  of 
chastity. 

By  the  L*w  of  Egypt,  Rapeg  were  pnnihrid  by 
cutting  off  the  offending  parts.-^The  Athenian  Laws 
compelled  the  ravisher  of  a  virgin  to  marry  hwr.  It 
was  long  before  this  orffence  w**  punished  capitally 
by  the  Roman  Law,  but  at  length  the  L&iJutia m* 
fkfcted  the  pains  of  death  an  the  Ravteber7— Tha 
Jewish  Law  ato  punwhed  thfo  crime  wjth  denfhi 
bat  if  a  virgw  was  deflower?*  without  forces  the 
offender  wad  obliged  Co  pay  a  6ne,  and  marry  the 
woman. 

By  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  thi*o&nce  was 
made  Felony  without  Benefit?  of  Clergy* 

IV  is  certainly  of  a  tery  heinous  nature,  and,  if 
tolerated,  womld  be  subvetsrw  otall  opder  ami  mora- 
lity ;  yet  it  may  still  be  questioned,  haw  fir  it  i$ 
either  useful  or  politic  to  punish  it  with  dearth ;  and  is 
worth  considering,  whether,  \veU  knowing  that  it 
originates  in  the  irregular  and  inordinate  gratificnu- 
tion  of  unruly  appetite,  the  injury  to  society  may 
not  be  repaired  without  destroying  the  offender. 

In  most  cases,  the  injury  might  be  repaired'  by 
compelling,  (where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety,) 
the  criminal  to  marry  the  injured  party;  and  it  wo  aid 
be  well  for  Society,  if  the  same  rate  extended!  not 
only  to  all  forcible  violations  of  chastity,  but  even  to 
instances  of  premeditated  aofd  systematic  Seduction, 

In 
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In  cases,  however,  where  marriage  could  not  take 
place,  on  account  of  legal  disability,  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  the  criminal  ought  to  be  severely 
punished,  by  pecuniary  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
and  by  hard  labour  and  confinement,  or  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

The  offence  considered  as  next  in  point  of  enor- 
mity to  Rape,  is  Forcible  Marriage  or  Defilement  of 
Women:  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  by  con- 
fining the  punishment  to  offences  against  women  of 
estate  only,  the  moral  principles  are  made  to  yield  to 
political  considerations ;  and  the  security  of  property 
in  this  instance,  is  deemed  more  essential!  than  the 
preservation  of  female  chastity* 

In  short,  the  property  of  the  woman  is  the  mea» 
sure  of  the  crime ;  the.  statutes  of  the  3d  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  cap.  2.  and  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  cap. 
9,  making  it  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  to 
take  away,  for  lucre,  any  woman  having  lands  or 
goods,  or  being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  estate,  by 
force,  or  against  her  will,  and  to  marry  or  to  defile 
her.  The  forcible  marriage  and  defilement  of  a 
woman  without  an  estate  is  not  punished  at  all ;  al- 
though, according  to  every  principle  of  morality  and 
reason,  it  is  as  criminal  as  the  other.  It  is  indeed 
an  offence  not  so  likely  to  be  committed. 

However,  it  seems  in  every  point  of  view,  impo- 
litic to  punish  such  offences  with  death ;  it  might  be 
enough,  to  expiate  the  crime  by  alienating  the  estate 
from  the  husband — vesting  it  in  the  wife  alone,  and 

confining 


tbtAnrag  him  to  hard  labour ;  or  by  punishing  the 

delinquent,  in  very  atrocious  cases,  by  transportation. 

Polygamy  stands  next  as  an  offence  against  the 

person : — It  was  first  declared  Felony  by  the  statute 

of  James  the  first,  cap*  11,  but  not  excluded  from 

the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  therefore  not  subject  to 

the  punishment  of  death* 

Though,  in  one  view,  the  having  a  plurality  of 
tives  or  husbands,  appears  only  a  political  offence^  yet 
H  is  undeniably  a  breach  of  religious  and  moral  vif* 
tut,  in  a  very  high  degree* — It  is  true,  indeed,  th^t 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  Polygamy  was  tole- 
rated both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
People  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  refinement— 
But  since  the  institution .  of  Matrimony  under  the 
present  form,  Polygamy  must  be  considered  as  highly 
criminal,  since  Marriage  is  an  engagement  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  the  greatest  injury  to 
Society.  The  Public  Interest,  therefore,  requires 
that  it  should  be  punished;  and  the  Act  #5th 
George  III.  cap.  67,  which  punishes  this  offence* with 
transportation,  is  certainly  not  too  severe.  .  ;4 

Mayhem,  or  Maiming,  is  the  last  in  tlie  Catalogue 
of  Offences  against  the  Penott*  It  was  first  macle 
Single  Felony  by  the  5th  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  cap.  . 
5.— It  is  defined  to  be  maiming,  cutting  the  tongue 
or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  King's  liege  people* 
The  statute  of  the  2 2d  and  23d  of  Charles  the 
Second,  cap.  1,  extends  the  description  of  this  of- 
fense to  slitting  the  nose,  cutting  off  a  nose  or  lip, 

E  or 
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'<rf  catting «ff  or  disabling  any  finb  or  member,  fcjr 
.  malice  forethought,  and  by  lying  in  wait  with  am 

intention  to  maim  and  disfigure :— And  this  statute 
^inidfr  the  oflffcnjce  Fdoby,  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 
i  "  Ta  prove  malice  in  this ;  crime,  it  is  sufficient  \ that 
4hd&<$  *as  voluntary,,  and  of  set  purpose,  though 

done  on  a  sudden.  ......,:  >    ^   i 

'-  >  Jtf  ayheror  gs  explained ,  in  the  above  statutes,  is 
-fti&t&inly  a  very  atrocious  offence ;  and  as.  the  pir- 
-fltehfrtefct  is  not  followed  by  corruption  of  blood,  or 
»tik  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  offender,  it  is, 
-afeebrdfog.  to  tiie  present  system,  perhaps .  not :  too 
*ekete:  ♦  i'.  -,;    t 

- ~-Otib  paftkmlar  sortpf  Mayteni  by  cutting  off  the 
^&yii  pwnitfhable  by  an  Act  37  .'Hen.  VIII.  cap.  fi, 
taAitft  ditedte  that  the  offender  shall  forfeit  treble 
jttiiiiitges  t»  the  party  grieved;  to  be  recovered  by 
Action  ^f-tre^ttsi  all*  LlQ  by  way  of  fine  to  the 

<¥Sti&.      .;..-L:    ii     v'  ;'         •      .    . 

11  vWe  next 'fcbme  t6  examine  Private  Felonies  against 
Hh&Ghddi  or  Property  of  the  Individual,  viz.  Simple 
Larceny,  Mltp  Larceny^  «nd Piracy + 
^-Simple  I&reeny  is  divided*  into  two  sorts;— 1st, 
^nmd 'Lareefly,  and  3d,  Petit  Larceny. — The  first 
is  defined  *#  he  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away 
Hhe  mert'pe^nal property  or  goods  of  another,  above 
*th£vahM  of  tofcfee  £ew«.~This  offence  is  capital, 
^nd^iihisHedivkh^eiith,  and  the  forfeiture  of  pro- 
perty.  * ■  i  -*'  .»    a     .. 

*'  !Pettt  Larceny  is  where  the  goods,  taken  in.  the 

above 


ikwe  n*an«v  tee  under  the  vafcle  of  twelve  peace  ; 
ia^hich  case,  the  jpuftishmttit  (m>oordiiig  to;  tlie 
circumstances  of  atrocity  attending  the  oflfeaee,)  is 
kpmonmeiLt,  wWppiig,  OttwuafpOftMion,  with  for- 
feiture of  goods  and  chattels.    4,;;      :  -,  '.. 

Thus  k  appear  that  by  thtitrigpur  of  the  Law, 
Jtotliftg  the  least  .trifle  ahofce  184,  subject*  the 
offender  to  the  loss  of  life ;  a  punishment  appateotlp 
R^uguant  to  reasfcrt,  policy,  4r  jurtfce:,  more  spe- 
cially whe*  it  is  considered,  that  at  the  time  Una 
Mgio  Santa  Law  was  made,  in  the  reign  of  AthH- 
stan,  860  years  ago,  one  skiMitig.wa.*  of  more  yatae, 
'jccovding  to  the  price. of  labour,  than  aevevty-five 
Editings  are  at  the  present  period  : .  the;  life  of  ttan 
thceefiare  may  be  justly,  said  to  be  styienty-five  times 
:  cheaper,  than  it  was  when  this  tnode  of  punishiB€*t 
•Ms  first  established 

%  die  Athenian  Laws,  the  crime  of  Theft  w»s 
fmnishod,  by  paying  double  the  vdltie  of  what  was 
stolen,  to  the  party  robbed ;  and  a*  much  more  to 
thepubli& — Solon  introduced  a  law,  enjoining  every 
pctaro  to  state  in  writing,  by  what  means  he  gained 
hisT livelihood ;.  and  if  false  infarnaafcicnii  was  given,  or 
he  gained  his  living  in  ^ti  unlawful  way,  he  w{ls 
•punished  With  death. — A  similar  law  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians, 

,  The  Lex  Julia  of  .the  Romans  made  Theft  punish- 
able a*  diaerctiott;  $nd  it.  w*s  forbidden,  that  any 
person  should  suffer  death,  or  even  the  loss  of  a 
member,  for  :tfais  crime. — The  greatest  *  punishment 

e2  which 
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;*hic1k  appeals  to  have  been  inflicted  for  this  offence, 
in  its  most  aggravated  circumstances,  was  four-fold 
.  te$titotion.      ; 

-  io  By-  the  Jewish  Law,  Theft  was  punished  in  the 
same  manner :  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  according 
tto  the  nature  of  the  offence;  excepting  in  cases 
' where  then  were  stolen,  which  was  punished  with 
^eath. 

In  China,  Theft  is  punished  by  the  bastinadoe, 
'  except  in   cases  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  and 
then  the  culprit  is  condemned  to  the  knoutage— «a 
contrivance  not  unlike  the  pillory  in  this  country. 

The  ancient  Laws  of  this  kingdom  punished  the 
crime  of  Theft  differently.— *Our  Saxon  ancestors 
did  not  at  first  punish  it  capitally.— The  Laws  of 
King  Ina*  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death,  but 
allowed  the  thief  to  redeem  his  life,  Capitis  cstimt- 
tione,  which  was  sixty  shillings ;  but  in  case  of  an 
old  offender,  who  had  been  often  accused,  the  hand 
or  foot  was  to  be  cut  off. 

After  various  changes  which  took  place  under 
different  Princes,  in  the  rude  and  early  periods  of 
our  history,  it  was  at  length  settled  in  the  9th  of 
Henry  the  First,  (A.  D.  1108,)  that  for  theft  and 
.  robbery >  offenders  should  be  hanged;  this  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ever  since,  except- 
ing in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester:  where  the 
ancient  custom  of  beheading  felons  was  practised 

.  :  +  King  of  the  Wett  Saxons,  anno  688. 

3  some 
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some  time  after  the  law  of  Henry  the  First;  and 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  that 'county,  received 
one  shilling  from  the  King,  for  every  head  that  wasr 

cat  off. 

< 

Montesquieu  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  as  thieves? 
are  generally  unable  io  make  restitution,  it -maybe 
just  to  make  theft  a  capital  crime.— But  would  not 
the  offence  be  atoned  for  in  a  more  rational  mannierf 
by  compelling  the  delinquent  to  labour,  first  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  till  recompehce  is 
made,  and  then  for  theStater*.  • 

According  to  the  present  system  the  offender  loses 
his  life,  and  they  whom  he  has  injured  lose1  tfteir 
property ;  while  the  State  also  suffers  in  beitt^'dc^ 
pared  of  a  member,  whose  labour,  limler  proper  cohi 
trail,  might  have  been  inade  useful  and  prod udt rrel 
'.  Observations  have  already  been  made  on  one  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  for  this 
offence ;  that  persons  of  tender  feelings  conscienti- 
ously scruple  to  prosecute  delinquents  fl>ri neon sider* 
aUe  Thefts.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  believedj 
that  not  one  depredation  in  a  hundred,  of  -those  ac- 
tually committed,  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Ma- 
gistrates. 

•  That  acute  Reasoner,  the  Marquis  Beccakia,  who  wrote 
after  Moktesquiec,  holds  this  last  opinion. — "  A  punishment, 
(nys  this  able  writer)  to  be  just  should  have  only  that  degree  of 
severity  which  is  sufficient  to  defer  others :  perpetual  labour  will 
hsie  this  effect  more  than  the  punishment  of  death." 

'  '    Step •  chap.  2t« 
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:  Mixed  or  xwipwiti Larceny  h*s*$  greater  dqgve$ef 
juilt  ia  it  than,  simple  LarCeny  ;  and  may  be  cora-r 
ipitte4  either,  by  taking  from  a  man,  or  from  bU 
house.  If  a  person  is  previously  put  in  fear  or  a&j 
vaulted,  the  crime  is  denominated  Robbery. 
.  When  4  Larceny  is  cooixuitted  wbich  tfqes  pot  put 
the  party  robbed  in  fqar ;  it  js  done  privately  *nd 
without  his  knpylgdge,  by  pjickwghi*  pocket,  qr  cut? 
ting  the  purse,,  amd  stealing  from,  .thence  above  tb^ 
yalue  of  twelve  ppnce :  or  publicly*  with  #e  fcnpwt 
ledge  of  the  party,  by  stealings  hat  pr  wig,  and.  tuftr 
^Wga^ajr.,   ...-•;  ,...;.  ..  ■.,..■       .       . 

;  ^flfith  respect  ;tq  ^Dwelling  Houses,  th^  Cornmoit 
J^w^a8:been  ajteped  by,  various.  a**ts,of  Pailiartteirt  j 
the  r^ltipliciijfjpf  which  is  apt  to  create  coafusioa ; 
^jHBon.cqq^par^g.thena  difaeptjy,  wqnaajf  collect 
thai;  the  fpl}o#ing  ^e^tic  aggravations  of  JUfcsny 
a^jpu^shablfrwithjdeatti,  without  Be,ne6fc  of  Clergy 
.;tE^;^'c<HWf;fl$gpe,  f*«  vafyie . of  tmkx&m ; 
C0Bprntfcdr~l#4  Ia,%chi|f<^((vcbap^  wi4;b,  orwjtbr 
c^^pknpe  or  .tweaking  the  8amff:;  .  #3  IJefcry  iVIIJ, 
cap..J,%:.l  Edward,  VI;  ca^.l&.-trSd.  In  »  bo%A  or 
teat,  in  a  market  osfeir,  in  the  day  titpe  or  in,  the 
night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  same;  the  owner, 
or  some  of  his  family,  being  therein ;  5  and  6  Ed- 
vard  VI.  Cap.  p.-'-Sd.  By  robbing  a  dwelling  house 
in  the  day  time,  (which  robbing  implies  a  breaking^ 
aqy  pars^a, being  therein:   3  ax^d  4  William,  and 
Mary,  capu  9i-t-4tk  By  tfoe  same  Act,  {and  see  the 
ActS&Heftty  VIII.  cap,  1.)  in  a  dwelling  house,  by 

day 


4ay  et  by  night;  without  breaking  £he «*me,  wy 

fenon.  Veitig  therein,  and  pot  in  ftar:,  which 
amounts  in  law  to  a  Robbery ;  and  in  both  these  last 
c&es  the  Accessary  before  the  fact  is  also  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Clergy.  .  : 

Secondly  ;  Larcenies  to  the  value  of  Jive  shillings; 
Committed*^-  1st  By  breaking  any  dwelling  house,  or 
«Dy  out- house,  shop,  or  warehouse  thereunto  belongs 
iag»  in  .the  day  time;  although' no  person  be  therein* 
which  also  now  extends  to  aiders,  abettors,  and  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact :  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  1 5 ;  see 
alsQ  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9— 2d.  By 
pivatfly  stealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in 
tay  ahap,  warehouse,  coach-houses,  or  stable,  by  day 
or  night :  though  the  same  be  not  broken  open,  tod 
tkough  i*d  person  be  therein :  which  likewise  extends 
*>  sush  ?is  assist,  hire;  or  command  the  offeree  tobp 
committed :   lO  and  1 1  William  HI.  cap.  23, 

Lastly ;  Larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  shilling* 
from  a  dwcHiug  hails^  Or.  its  out-lttUses,  although 
the  same  he  tot  broken,  and  whether  any  person  be 
therein  or  not ;  unless  committed  agaitxst  their  mag- 
terv  by  apprentices,  utpncldr  age  of  fifteen;  12  Anne 
6tat  I.  cap.  7. 

.Piracy  isfetony  against  the  good*  of*  the  Subject 
fy  a  robbery  committed  at  sea.  It  is  a  capital  offence 
by  the  civil  law,  although  by  Act  of  Parliament  it 
maybe  heard  and  determined,  according  to  the  rules 
of  .the  Geftmoa  law,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  tiofrir- 
ttifted  on  la*d.  The  mode  of  trial  is  regulated  by 
iht  SSth  of  Heoty  YIIL  rapt  15 ;  and  further  by  the 

e  4  Acts 
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Acts  11  and  12  William  III.  cap.  7.  and  39  Gcerge 
III.  cap.  37 ;  which  also  extend  to  other  offence* 
committed  on  the  High  Seas. 

Felonies  against  the  Dwelling  or  Habitation  of  * 
man  are  of  two  kinds;  and  are  denounced  Arson  and 
Burglary. 

Arson  or  Arsonry  is  a  very  atrocious  offence-— It « 
defined  to  be  the  malicious  burning  of  the  House  of 
another  either  by  night  or  by  day.  It  is  in  ttyis  case  a 
capital  offence ;  but  if  a  man  burns  his  own  house, 
without  injuring  any  other,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the  pillory. 

By  the  63d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  J.  the  ca- 
pital part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  persons* 
(whether  principals  or  accessaries,)  burning  dwelling 
houses ;  or  barns  wherein  corn  is  deposited ;  and  by 
the  43d  of  Elisabeth,  cap.  13,  turning  barns  or 
stacks  of  corn  in  the  four  northern  court  ties,  is  also 
made  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy, 

By  the  £2d  and  $3d  of  Car.  II.  cap,  7,  it  is  made 
felony  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain  j 
or  other  outbuildings,  or  kilns,  maliciously  in  the 
night  time ;  punished  with  transportation  for  seven 
years, 

By  the  1st  George  t.  cap.  48,  it  is  also  made 
single  felony  to  set  lire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  of 
Coppice, 

Other  burnings  are  made  puuishable  with  death, 
without  JJepefit  of  Clergy,  vi*  Setting  fire  to  any 
house,  barn,  or  out-house,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock,  mo* 
Or  stack tof  gorn,  straw,  hay,  or  wood;  or  the  respiring 

?iny 
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*ny  such  offender:  9  George  I.  cap.  22.—  Setting 
fire  to  a  coal-mine :  10  George  II.  cap.  32. — Burn- 
ing, or  setting  fire  to  any  wind-mill,  water-mill,  or 
other   mill;    (as   also   pulling  down  the   same:) 
9  George  III.  cap.  29;    but  the  offender  must  be 
prosecuted  within  eighteen  mbnths.—Burning  any 
ship ;  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or 
underwriters  :  22  and  23  Charles II.  cap.  1 1 ;  1  Anne; 
itatg.  cap.  9;  4  George  I.  cap.  ! 2.— ^Burning  the 
Ring's  ships  of  war  afloat,  <  or  building :    or   the 
Dock- yards,  or   any  of  the  buildings,  arsenals,  or 
•tores  therein :  12  George  III.  cap.  24.-^-And  finally, 
Threatening  by  anonymous  or  fictitious  letters  to 
burn  houses,  bams,  &c.  is  by  die  Act  27  George  IL 
cap.  15,    also    made    felony  without   Benefit  of 
Clergy. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law;  it  is  described 
to  be  when  a  person,  by  night,  -breaketh  into  the  man- 
tm  <f  another,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony; 
whether  the  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not. 

By  the  1 8th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  the  Benefit  of 
Clergy  is  taken  away  from  The  Offence)  and  by  the  3d 
and  4th  William  and  Mary,  cap.  J),  from  Accessaries 
>hefore  the  fact. ~*By  the  12th  of  Anne,  stat.  heap.  7f 
if  any  person  shall  enter  into  a  mansion  or  dwelling 
house  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  iuto  the 
same,  with  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony ;  or  being 
in  such  houses,  shall  commit  any  felony  ;  and  shall, 

iff  the  night  time,  break  the  ssid  house  to  get  out  of 

the 


'. 
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the  same,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  the  offence  of  but* 
glary,  aqd  punished  accordingly. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  highly  expedient  that  this 
Offence  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  any 
other  species  of  theft ;  since)  besides  the  loss  of  pro* 
perty,  ,there  is  something  very  terrific  in  the  mod? 
of  perpetration,  which  is  often  productive  of  dread- 
ful effects,  f 

The  ancient  laws  made  a  marked  distinction  in  the 
punishment,  between  this  Offence,  which  was  called 
Hamsokne*  (and  which  name  it  retains  at  present  it 
the  Northern  parts  of  this  kingdom)  and  robbing  a 
house  in  the  day  time*  v 

There  are  many  other  felonies  which  have  bee* 
made  capital  (particularly  \ri thin  the  present  can tury) 
which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  class  above 

discussed :— fot  an  account  of  these  the  reader  is  re* 

« 

ferred  to  the  general  Catalogue  of  offences  specified 
in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

The  number  of  these  various  capital  Offences 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  death  most  be  pro- 
nounced, if  the  party  is  found  guilty,  has  been  already 
stated  to  amount  to  above,  one  hundred  arkd  &hxfy*?r 
And  yet  if  a  full  consideration  shaU-be  given  to  the 
subject,  it  is  believed  that  (exceptihg  in  cases  of 
Treason,  Murder,  Mayhem,  aid  some  aggravated  in- 
stances  of  Arson  ry)  ifwould  befound.that  the  punish* 
merit  of  death  as  neither  politic  nor  expedient; 

At  any  rate  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reasoning 

mind, 

7 
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timid,  that  such  indiscriminate  rigour,  hy  punching 
the  petty  pilferer  with  the  sarnie  beverity  as  the  vfeQr 
emis  murderer,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  to  the 
fights  of  nature  or  to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  indeed  true;  in  point  of  practice,  that  inmost 
cases  of  a  slight  nature,  the  mercy  of  Judges,  of  Jur 
ries,  or  of  the  Sovereign,  saves  the  delinquent ;  but 
is  not  the  exercise  of  thi^tnercy  rendered  so  necessary . 
on  every  occasion,  "a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the 

Cruelty,  in  punishment  for  slight  Offence s*.  often 
induces  offenders  to  pass  on  from  the  trifling  to  the 
most  atrocious,  crime.; — Thus. are  these  our  miserable 
feUow  mortals  rendered  desperate;  whilst  tib^iau^ 
which  ought  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  obdurate  minds* 
tend  to  corrupt  acid  harden  them;  z.<    .    . 

What  education  is   to  an  individual*  the  Lavs . 
aie  to  Society.    Whdrey.er.  th*J  $re  sanguinary,  de-  . 
linquents  will  be  hard-hearted,  desperate,  amt?ven  . 
barbarous. 

However  much  our  atite$t*>*s  Were  considered  as  - 
khind  us  in  civ.ifization>  yet  tlpeir  J^wswere  iufi-  . 
aitety  milder,  in  many  instance^,  ^Ika^  jn  the  present  . 
"  sge  of  refinement     ; 

The  real  good  of  the  state,  however,  unquestioni- . 
ably  requires  that  not  only  adequate  punishments 
ibptid  be  impartially  inflicted* ,W  that  th#,  injured 
should  obtain  a  reparation  for,  their  wrongs.  - 

•      •  •• 

4 

/    . .  •  Beccaria.    Sec  ante,  page  45. 

Instead 
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Instead  of  such  reparation,  it  /has  been  already 
stated,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
many  are  induced  to  desist  from  prosecutions,  and 
even  to  conceal  injuries,  because  nothing  but  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  is  to  be  their  lot :  as  all  the  fruits 
of  the  conviction,  where  the  criminal  has  any  pro- 
perty, go  to  the  State. — That  the  State  should  be 
the  only  immediate  gainer  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  criminals,  while  the  injured  party  suffers,  seems 
Hot  wholly  consonant  to  the  principles  either  of 
justice,  equity,  or  sound  policy. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  sujjject  of  severe 
and  sanguinary  Punishments,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  very  recent  and  modern  authority,  for 
Che  total  abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  death.  This 
occurred  in  the  Imperial  Dominions,  where  a  new 
code  of  criminal  law  was  promulgated  by  the  late 
Emperor,  Joseph  XL  and  legalized  by  his  edict 
hi  1787. 

This  Code,  formed  in  an  enlightened  age,  by 
Princes,  Civilians,  and  Men  of  Learning,  who  sat 
down  to  the  deliberation,  assisted  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  former  ages,  and  by  all  the  information 
possible  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  civilized  mo- 
dern nations ;  with  an  impression  also  upon  their 
minds,  that  sanguinary  punishments,  by  death,  toiv 
turtv  or  dismemberment  are  not  necessary,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished ;  becomes  an  interesting  drcum- 
stance  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


m  The  Emperor  in  his  edict  signed  at  Vienna  thii 

"  1  Stk  of  January,  1 797,  declares  his  intention  to  havid 

4,1  been  to  give  a  precise  and  invariable  form  to  Crinur 

u  nal  Judicature;  to  prevent  arbitrary  interpretations; 

u  to  draw  a  due  line  betxveen  criminal  and  civil  offences^ 

u  and  those  against  the  state;  to  observe  a  just  propof*- 

u  tion  between  offences  and  punishments,  and  ttrdctcr* 

41  mine  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  may 

*  make  more  than  merely  a  transient  impression. — H&o» 

"  "Kf  promulgated  this  new  code,  he  abrogates,  amiulst 

"  and  declares  void  all  the  ancient  lazes  which  formerly 

"  existed  in  his  dominions.* — Forbidding  at  the  3ame 

"  time  every  criminal  Judge  to  exercise  the  functions 

"  of  his  office,  on  any  but  those  who  shall  be  brought 

41  before  him,  accused  of  a  criminal  offence  expressed 

"  in  the  new  code." 

This  system  of  criminal  law  is  ao  concise  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  less  than  one  hundred  octavo  pages. 
It  commences  with  laying  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, favourable  in  their  nature  both  to  humanity 
and  public  liberty.— In  determining  the  punishments 
(which  will  hereafter  be  very  shortly  detailed)  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down  for  the  Judges. 

"  The  criminal  Judge  should  be  intent  on  observing 
i{  the  just  proportion  between  a  criminal  Offence  and 
"  the  punishment  assigned  it9  and  carefully  to  compare 
"eoery  circumstance. — With  respect  to  the  OfFenceJ 
41  his  principal,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  dc- 
"gree  of  malignity  accompanying  the  bad  action^—ta 
11  tht importance  of  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 

44  Offence 
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6*  ON    P9XISHM&NTS. 

1?  Q§k*ctj~*i<>  the  degree  of  damqge  which  mty  remit 
V  ffy&Ms—to  the  possibility  or impossibility of the  pre* 
VjpyttQns  which  might  have  been  made  use  of  to  pre* 
xt  ymtfa—^With  respect  to  tlte  Criminal,  the  attention 
of  the  Judge  should  be  directed  to,  his  youth, — to  the 
*  temptation  or  imprudence  attending  U%  — to  the  punish* 
V- ment  which  has  been  inflicted  fon%  thesarte  Offence, 
"and  to  t he  danger  of  q  relapse" 

1.  Offences  against  the  Sovereign  and  the  State; 
*niosedenorai-\         including  High  Treason. 
•  nated  Crimi-1 2.  Offences    against    human    life    and  bodily 
nalOnencesA         safety. 
«x. :    »  J3.  Offences  against  honour  and  liberty. 

4.  Offences  against  possessions  and  rights. 

/*&.  Offences  that  endanger  the  life  or  health  of 
iTiosedenomi-V         the  Citizens. 
sated    Civil  J  6.  Offences  that  afect  the  fortunes  or  rights  of 
Offences,wz<  J       '  the  Citizens. 

f7.   Offences   that  tend   to   the  corruption   of 
morals. 

« 

The  offences  ar6  divided  into  seven  different 
classes.  * 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  cojnpass  of  this 
Work,  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  Crimes  and  Pupishments  explained 
in  this  Code ;  which  must  be  perused,  in  order  to 
form  a  clear  arid  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject^ 
Ifhe  following  specification  therefore  contains  merely 
the  heads  or  outlines  of  the  System ;  which"  it  is 
hoped  may  be  found,  from  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment, to  convey. to  the  reader  both  amusement  ai4 

Instruction,    '  % 

■*  -       •  •  ..  .  »  • 

ABSTRACT 


OF  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE' 

OF   THE  , 

E  MP.E  ROK    J  O-S-E  P-H     II. 


Crimes.  Punishments. 

High  Treason. 

1.  Laying  violent  -  bands  -on  Ccmfiscation-of  prpperty;  im- 
ihe  Sovereign,  whether  iujury  prisonment  for  not  less  than-  30 
* esnltfi  from  it  or  not.  years-;   and  branding  on  each 

.  cheek  with- the*  mark  of  a  gal- 
lows *  if  the  prisoner  is  remark- 
ably deprived../    ;  V 

2.  Attacking  the  Sovereign      Imprisonment  8  years,  and  not 
Vy  speeches  or,  writings.  less  than  5r  * 

S.  Persons    conspiring    and      Confiscation,  of  Property  and 
taking  op  anas,  or  entering  into  30  years' '  imprisonment,   with 
alliance  with  an  enemy,  &c.  at*  branding  as  above.  •    * 
gnilty  of  sedition  and  tumult,  • 


V 

« 


Criminal  Offence*  relative  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  State. 

'  4.  He  who  enters"  the  house  *  Imprisonment,  not  less  than  1 
or  abode  of  another,  and  uses  month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
violence   against    his     person,  and  condemnation  to  the  public 
gftxk,  or  possession,  is  guilty  works. 
of  ape*  force. 

5.  He  who  violently  resists  Imprisonment  not  less  than  t 
the  authority  of  a  .Judge,. or  month,  nor  more  than  5 years; 
Officer  of  Justice,  although  no  but  where  there  is  an  injury  and 
*ound  result^  is  guilty  of  qpen  wounds,  not  exceeding  8*  nor 
violence.        "  .      less  than  5. v       . 

.  6.  Breach  of  trust,  in  a,  Imprisonment  not  less  than  % 
Governor,  or  Charge  des  Af-  nor  more  than  12  years,  and  con- 
ftres;  neglecting  the  iatereet  defBMjiqn  to  the  public  works, 
°f  the  State,  Or  betraying  his  and.  in  aggravated  eases,  the 
Country,  &c.  pillory .f    0      'J    . 

*  h  dates-wbete*  Criminal  appeaw  to  be  remarkably  depraved,  and  tkat  Hie 

WtrebguioitsJje  rnav  excite  require  such  precautions,,  he  ^bs\il  be  branded  oq 
.  rtcaeheek  with  the  mark  of  a  gallows,  so' visibly  andstroiigly  impressed  as 
**  *•  be  efaced  either  hy  time  or  any  other  ihc«i£*wK&terer.    «  • 

*  Tkk  oaajsfaeacnt  i*<ix£r.nmrti&m  the  pillory  in  England.    Id  die  UMnvi 
•  „  ^"Vy  \ MgPifi**  &n  exposure  pa.  the.  public  theatre  of  shame.    The  Cri~ 

r  *tyi  is  chimed  and  guarded  on  an  elevated  'scaffold/  and  exposed  an  hour  at 
^*^,whi)  *  paper  oo  Bis.  bteMden^^  ,-?: 

,  »••  •  m    • «    > -  •    f  •         »»•».:: 

-■     ■■>  1       •   A    '  « 
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Crimes.  Pi/NisnMSNf«. 

Criminal  offences  against  the  Sovereign  and  the  State.  (Continued,) 

7.  A  Judge,  who  from  cor-  Imprisonment  not  less  than  S9 
Tuption  or  passjon'  is  guilty  of  nor  more  than  12  years,  and  con* 
au  abuse  of  judicial  authority*       demnation  to  the  public  works, & 

in  aggravated  cases  the  pillory. 

8.  Accomplices  attempting  to  Imprisonment  not  less  thanl 
Corrupt  a  Judge.  raonth,nor  more  than  5years;  and 

coudemuationiotbepublicworks. 

9.  FWgery*  by  attempting  to  Imprisonment  not  less  than 
counterfeit  public  bills  of  the  30  years,  and  branding  with  a 
State  which  circulate  as  money,    hot  iron. 

10.  Falsifying  a  public  bill,  by  Imprisonment  not  less  than  12, 
changing  or  altering  it,  or  imi-  nor  more  than  15  years,  and  con- 
fating  the  signatures.  demnation  to  the  public  works. 

11.  Coining  false  money,  re*  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
•embhng  the  Coin  of  the  Here-  month,  nor  more  thm  5      ars# 

ditary   Dominions,    or    foreign  with  condemnation  to  the  public 
Coin    current    by    law;    even  worfcs# 
though    of    equal   weight   and 
quality,  or  superior  to  the  cur- 
rent Coin.  ' 

12.  Coining  false  money  by      Imprisonment  notlesstbanlg, 
using  a  bad  alloy  \  and  by  fraud  nor  more  than  i5  years,  and  con* 
giving  false  money  the  quality  demnation  to  the  public  works. 
of  good. 

13.  Accomplices  in  fabrica-      l«piW«taotl«ttana, 

psg  tool*  for  coiuing.  "or  mo.r.e  *****  yca™' and  c,°n- 

^°  °  demnation  to  the  public  works. 

14.  Assisting  in  the  escape  of  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
a  prisoner.  month, nor  more  than 5y  ears;  and 

condemnationtothepubficworks. 

15.  Magistrates  granting  in-      Imprisonment  no*  less  than  12, 
diligences  contrary  to  law,  &c.    nor  more<  than  15  years;  and  de- 
privation of  authority. 

Criminal  Offences  agaist  Human  Life  and  Bodily  Safety. 

16.  Murder>— by  wounding  a  Imprisonment  not  less  thanl  5, 
man  so  that  death  ensues,  in-  nor  more  than  30  years;  the  lat* 
ceding  all  accomplices.  ter  in  cases  of  consanguinity** 

17.  Killing  a  man  in  self-  Imprisonment  not  less  than  I 
defence,  if  th,e  slayer  exceed  the  month,  nor  more  thari5years,  and 
bounds  of  necessity.  condetnnationtothepublicworks. 

18.  Murder.  ImprisoH- 

•  When  a  criminal  is  coodeaaod  to  severe  impriionrpcrtf  r  he  has  no  b$d  hue 

the  floor,  no  nourishment  bdt  bread  and  water,   and  all  comnm picalio*  witk 

eUiumt  or  even  strangers,  is  refused  him.    When  condemned  to  milder  tnpri- 

©anient  totter  a*uci*h»eut*  is  allowed    but  he  has  uothiug  to  driak  but  wsjer. 
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Crimes.  '  Punishments. 

Criminal Qfences  against  Human  Life,  and  Bodily  Safety.  (Cont.) 

19.Mtrder> — with  an  inteh*  Imprisonment  not  less  than  30 
tion  to  rob  or  steal  the  property  years,  with  the  hot  iron;  iu 
of  the  person,  or  other  property  cruel  cases ito  be  closely  chained, 
intrusted  to  his  care.  with  corporal  punishment*every 

year. 

19.  Assasinatioh  by  strata-  Condemnation  to  theChain,f 
gem,  arras,  and  poison.  not  less  than  30  years; 

20.  Inducing  another  to  com.      Imprisonment  not  less  than  5, 
mil  Murder;  by  caresses,  pro- nor  more  than  8  years,  and  con* 
mises,  presents,  or  threats,  whe-  demnation  to  the  public  works.— 
ther  death  is  the  result  or  not.    1*  murder  is  committed,  the  cri- 
minal shall  suffer  as  a  murderer. 

51.  Dwllingy^or  challenging  U  death  ensues;  condemna- 
aaother  to  combat  with  murder-  tion  to  the  chain  for  30  years, 
dm  weapons  on  whatever  pre- where  the  survivor  is  the  chal- 
teiice  the  challenge  be  ground*  lenger.  If  the  survivor  be  the 
*d.*-The  person  accepting  the  party  challenged,  imprisonment, 
challenge  is  equally  guilty,  after  not  more  than  12,  nor  less  than  8 
agreeing  to  combat  with  mur-  years,  and  condemnation  to  the 
dtfoua  weapons,  public  works.   If  neither  fall,  im- 

prisonment to  the  challenger,  not 
less  thunl month,  nor  more  than 
5  years ;  and  hard  labour  in  the 
public  works. 

22.  Accomplices  acting  as  as-  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
•wtants  and  seconds.  nor  more  than  5  years; 

23.  A  woman  with  child  using  Imprisonment  not  less  than  15, 
ineata  to  procure  abortion.  nor  more  than  30  years,  and  con. 

/  demnation  to  the  public  works : 

augmented  when  married  women. 

34.  Accomplices  advising  and  Imprisonment,  not  less  than  1 
recommending  abortion.  month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 

and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. — Punishment  increased 
when  the  accomplice  is  the  father 
of  the  infant, 

25.  Exposing  a  living  infant,       Imprisonment  not  less  than  8 

border  to  abandon  it  to  danger,  nor  more  than  12  years;  to  be 

and  increased 

•Corporal  punishment  U  inflicted  with  the  whip;  rod,  or  stick,  publicly,  on 
the  cnmiatl ;  the  degree  of  punishment  (within  100  lashes  or  strokes  at  one 
Bn*)  depends  an  the  sound  prudence  of  the  Judge. 

f  The  punishment  of  the  Chain  is  inflicted  in  the  following  manner.  The 
rrvuui*\  suifers  severe  imprisonment;  and  isw>  closely  chained,  that  he  hatHio 
Mtcrr  liberty  than  serves  for  the  indispensable  motion  of  his  body. — Chained 
cnmixiah  suifei  a  ecrporal  punishment  once  a  year,  as  an  example  to  the  Public* 
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C&IM*g.  PCNISKMKVTS. 

Criminal  Oftnces  against  Human  Lift  and  Bodily  Safety.  (Cant.) 

<and  death;  or  to  leave  its  deli- increased  under  circumstances  of 
/verauce  to  chauce ;  whether  the  aggravation, 
infant,  so  exposed,  suffers  death 
4>r  not. 

2$.  Maiming    by    malignant      Imprisonment  not  less  thaw  1 
Assault.  month,  nor  more  than  5  years. 

*  • 

27.   Suicide  or  seif-mufdes,      The  body  io  be  (brown  into 
.without  any  sign  of  iusanity.        the  earth  by  the  executioner,  and 

the  name  of  the  person  and  crime 
to  be  publicly  notified  and  fixed 
on  a  gallows. 


Criminal  Offences  against  Honour  and  Liberty. 

2tJ.  Calumny — false  aceusa-  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
tkm — injuring  a  man  of  his  month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
right,  or  robbing  him  of  his  and  condemnation  to  the  public 
good  name  unjustly  and  without  works;  with  corporal  punish- 
proof.    (See  post.  ?sTo.  56.)  mentif  the  party  received  injury. 

2$L  Rape, — or    forcibly,    by      Imprisonment  not  less  than  S 
associateb,threateiiings,or  shew-  years,  nor  more  than   12,  and 
ing  weapons,  overpowering  and  condemnation    to    the     public 
forcing  a  woman  to  submit,  and  works, 
shamefully  abusing  her  by  ren- 
dering her  incapable  of  opposi- 
tion. 

30.  Accomplices  aiding  in  the      Imprisonment  not  less  than  5, 
commission  of  a  rape  nor  more  than  3  years;  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

3 1 .  Forcibly  carrying  a  person  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 5 
out  of  the  State  without  his  will,  years,  nor  more  than  30  years; 
or  the  consent  of  the  Magistrate,  augmented  if  the  criminal  is  a 

^  enlisting  men  into  foreign  9er-  natural  boro  subject, 
vice,  &c. 

32.  Forcibly,  or  by  addicts.  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
secretly  carrying  away  a  Minor  month,  nor  more  than  5  years;  if 
past  the  years  of  inlancy,  under  uo  injury  result — otherwise  im* 
the  care  of  parents  or  guar-  piisonment,  not  lossthaufi,  nor 
diau*v&c.  more  than  12  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

33.  Forcibly,  and  by  address.  Imprisonment  not  less  than  S 
'-  getting  possession  of  any  iboman  years,  and  not  more  than  8 ;  and 
.  contrary  to  her  will,  obtaining  condemnation  to  the  public 
.her    consent    to    marriage,    or  works. 

-shameful  debauchery,  and  carry- 
•••*--•••  — .     ing 

Imprison* 
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Crimes.  Punishments. 

Criminal  Offences  against  Honour  and  Liberty.     (Continued.) 

iog  her  from  her  abode ;  whether 
tke  design  is  accomplished  or  not 

34.  Forcibly  carrying  ayay  a  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
toman  knowi  to  be  bound  by  month,  nor  more  thau  5  years, 
kzfnl  marriage,  or  under  proi  and  condemnation  to  the  public 
teetion  of  parents,  and  without  works. 

her  consent* 

35.  Accomplices  aiding  and      The  same. 

assisting. 

35.  Unlawful  Imprisonment,  Imprisonment  not  less  than  I 
or  keeping  a  person  in  con  line-  month,  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
meat  against  his  will  and  of  his  augumented  in  case  of  damages, 
own  private  authority. 


Criminal  Ofences  against  Possession*  and  Rights. 

$7.  fraud. — Obtaining  the  Various,  according  to  the  n*e- 
property  of  another  by  stratagem  gree  of  malignity — in  general  by 
with  an  evil  desigu  on  his  pos-  imprisonment  not  less  than  8, 
Sessions,  honour,  of  liberty  \  nor  more  than  12  years;  and  iri 
forging  title  deeds  or  cotitfacts,  smaller  offences,  not  less  thai  i 
battering  the  same.  nor  more  than  S;  and  condem* 

nation  to  the  public  works. 

feijury  in  a  Court  of  Justice,      The  same, 
iswming  a  false  name,  &c.  &c. 
fearing  false  witness. 

38.  Theft,  or  taking  a  move*  Imprisonment  not  less  than  \ 
tble  from  die  possession  of  an-  month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  if 
other  by  fraud,  and  without  his  unaccompanied  by  aggravating 
consent.    (See  post.  No.  47-)      circumstances:  but  in  aggravated 

cases,  imprisonment  notfess  thari 
6  nor  more  than  8  ;  of  not  less 
than  &,  nor  more  than  1 2  years. 

39.  Accomplices  in  Theft, —  Imprisonment  not  less  than  1 
abettors  and  receivers,  kc.  '      montH,normorethan5years,and 

ecradernnationteffhe  putriieworks*. 

40.  Robbery  ■  ■  committed  Imprisonment  not  les*  than  1  5 
tk>oe  or  in  company,  by  using  yea  rs,nor  more  thanSO;  if  wound* 
violence,  or  forcing  a  person  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  vlo* 
U>  discover  effects,  on  which  tfce lence  used.  Ard  if  acts  of  cruelty 
offender  has  felonious  views,        or  wouuds,  occasioning  death, 

then  t  he  punishment  of  the  chain 
additoiial. 

41.  Incendiary— where  one  Imprisonment  not  less  than  8 
undertakes  an  action  from  which  nor  more  thanlSyears;  and con- 
ifeinay  ensu«,  or  with  iutention  deinttftioti  to  the  pubKc  workt ; 

to  *\iea 
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CftrHES.  PuNISHMZ$ 

Criminal  Offences  against  Possessions  and  Rigkh.  (Co 

to  prejudice,  or  cause  damage,  when  the  flames  have  b 
with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  dis-  Setting  (ire.  to  a  Can 
order  that  takes  place,  he  shall  zine,  Barn,    Timber  - 
be  considered  as  an  incendiary f  from  15  to 30  years; 
whether  damage  ensues  or  not.    to  the  circumstances  c 

42.  Bigamy — where  one  bound  Imprisonment,  not  1 
by  the  tie  of  lawful  matrimony,  nor  more  than 8y ears,  < 
concludes  a  second  marriage  with  nation  to  the  public  w< 
another  person,siiigle  or  married,  person  with  whom  tl 

;      contracts  the  second  m 

1      acquainted   with     thi 

concealed,  thenimprhx 

exceeding  1 2  nor  less  tl 


Civil  Offences  that  endanger  the  Lij'c  or  Health  of  the 

43.  Misadventure where  ,    Imprisonment  fror 

without  any.  ill  intention,  by  to  a  year,  or  condemns 
means  of  poisonous  merchandize,  public  works,  if  the  oj 
or  apothecaries  selling  adulter  a-  caused  any  immediat 
fed  drugs,  any  person  suffers  but  if  the  cause  of  dan 
ganger  or  injury.  mote,  imprisonment  f 

,  to  1  month.' 

.\        ' 

44.  Damage  to  man  or  child,  Imprisonment  fron 
occasioned  by  riding  or  driving  a  month ;  to  be  augr 
carriages  with  too  much  speed  ;  case  death  or  wound  si 
91  injury  received  by  persons. in-  resulted  from  the  acci 
capable  of  guarding  against  dan- 
ger, occasioning    a   wound    or 

death,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  due  vigilance. 

45.  Breaking  Quarantine,  &c.      By     a    Military 
and   fabricating    false   bills  of  Justice. 

health. 

4fT.    Actions    prejudicial    to      Condemnation  to 
health,  or  nuisance;-'  where  the  works,  with  or  withoi 
necessary  precautions  prescribed  either  from  i  day  to 
by  the  laws  oF  health  are  neg-  or  from  1  month' to  a 
lected  in  cases  of  dead  animals,  '  ' 

distempers  among  cattle,  &c.&c 


'  T 


Civil  Offences  that  affect  the  fortunes  and  Rights  ofi 

47*  Stealing  to  the  v^uq  of  Confinement,  corpoi 
£5  crowns  of,  any  moveable,  tion,  and  the  augrnei 
when  not  accompanied  with  ag-  the\  punishment  if  reqt 
gravating  circumstances:  Steal-  ' 

tug 


*»     1 
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•  Crimes.  PuyrsiiMXKTs. 

Chit  Ofenccs  that  affect  the  Fortunes  and  Rights  of  Citizens.  (Cent.) 

irrg  Wood  in  a  forest — Poaching 
tym  unqualified  person— *8temi- 
ag  Fruit  from  Trees— or  earth 
from  open  Fields — though  beyond 

the  value  of  25  crowns.     (See 

wic,  No.  3S,  39.) 

4$.  Using  frauds   in  playing      The  pillory  and  condemnation 
it  Games  allowed  by  Law.  to  the  public  works,  in  atrocious 

cases;  also  imprisonment,. from 
1  day  to  a  month,  and  restitu* 
tiow.^-In  cases  of  foreigners,  the 
pillory  and  banishment. 

49.  Accomplices  co-operating  Imprisonment  from  1  day  to  a 
in  such  frauds.  month. 

50.  Flaying  at  prohibited  A  fine  of  300  ducats,  or  im- 
Qtmes.  prisonment. 

51.  Persons  selling  Merchan-  Imprisonment  from  1  day  to  a 
&r  at  higher  prices  than  fixed  month,\vhich  may  be  augmented, 
ty  the  Police,  or  by  false  weight 

pr  measure. 

52.  Adultery.  Corporal  correction,  or im pri- 
st mm  en  t  from  1  day  to  a  month. 

53.  Contracting  illegal  Mar-      Imprisonment  from  1  day  to  a 
nage.  (See  ante,  No.  42.)  month,  and  condemnation  to  the 

public  works. 

54.  Sernants  receiving  earnest      Corporal  correction,  or  impri- 
nt engaging  to  serve  more  mas-  sonment  from  1  day  to  a  month 
to%  than  one,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaving. 

55.  Masters  giving  servants  a  Imprisonment  from  1  dav  to  a 
Nse  character.  month. 

*.  LiM*  on  another  by  writ-  Condemnation  to  the  public 
y  or  disgraceful  prints  or  WQrks;  reserving  the  right  to  re- 
dwings causing  injury  to  an-  compence  to  the  party  wronged. 
0l**r.  (See  ante,  No.  «28.) 

.#.  Distributing  or  publish-      Condemnation  to   the  public 
^1  labels.  •  works;  reserving  the  right  of  re  - 

compence  to  the  party  wronged. 

.  58.  Actions  by  which  danger'     Corporal  correction^ 
£  $re  may  be  occasioned ;  such 

?  *tnoakiii£  tobacco  in  a  stable.  ' 

"^keryard,  &c. 

1^9.  Acts  of  hasty  petulance,      Imprisonment  various,  orcon- 
^mg  to  quarrels,  assaults,  and  demnation  to  the  public  works. 


> 
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Ceimm.  PuvjfmtivTs. 

Crotf  OJ'cnccs  that  tend  to  the.  CHrrvptton  of  Morals. 

60.  Wickedly  insulting  the  Detention  in  the  hospit 
Supreme  Being  bywords,  deeds,  tiaatifor  roadman;  where 
or  actions,  in  a  public  place,  or  fender  is  to  be  treated  ltk< 
in  the  presence  of  another  out  ofh is  senses,  until  his  i 
person,  wont  be  perfect  atid  asauj 

61 .  Disturbing  the  exercise  Imprisonment  from  1  d 
pf  Public  Worship,  &c.  month  j    to    be   augmeq 

fasting  anjl  corporal  corr 

•    €$.    Writing     or    preaching      Pillory    and     hnpriso 
against  the  Christian  Religion,  from  1  day  to  a  month,  < 
arid    Catholic    Faith,   Ace.  Ice.  year. 
Heresies,  &c 

rJ3»  Committing  indecencies  .  Imprisonment  from  1  d 
in  any  public  street  or  place.       month,  augmented  by  fa* 

64.  Attempting  to  seduce  or  Imprisonment  from  1  d 
insult  women  of  reputation,  by  month. 

/•hameful  debauchery,  and  using 
gestures,  ox  discourses,  tending 
to  that  purpose. 

65.  Carnal     Commerce    by      Corporal  Correction,  ai 
Man  with  Beast,  or  with  a  per-  demnation  to  the  public 
son  of  the  same  sex. — Sodomy*     and  banishment  from  the 

where  the  offence  has  bee 
licly  scandalous. 

66.  Consenting  to  shameful  Condemnation  to  the 
debauchery  in  his.  house:  Keep-  works,  from  1  month  to  1 
ing  a  Bawdy  Rouse*  to  be  augmented  when  ai 

ceut  person  has  been  && 
second  offence,  the  pillor 

67.  Any  person,  man  or  wo-      Imprisonment  frpnxl 
man  making  a  business  of  pros-  to  a  year;  second  offence,]: 
titution,    and     deriving    profit  meat  double,  and  augrpej 
from  thence.  fasting  and  corporal  corr 

68.  Dealing  in  Books,     Pic-      Imprisonment  from  Id 
tures,  or  Prints  which  represent  month, 
indecent^ctipns. 

6$.  Disguising  in  Masks,  and      The  same, 
obtaining    admission    into    sor 
cieties,  aud  secret  fraternitiea  not 
notified  to  the  Magistrate. 

70.  Harbouring  in  dwellings      The  same.     . 
persons  not  known  to  have  an 

honest  mean  of  living. 

71.  Banished    persona   £ro^      C^pora^  conation, 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Do-  doubledateach successiyej 

m/Ajons---- returning,  &c«  -  e.nd  the  offender  to  be  ba 
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In  contemplating  the  various  component  parts~6f 
thfe  Code,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  although  some 
features  of  it  may  be  worthy  of  imitation,  upon  the 
whole  it  is  not  suited  either  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion or  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  b,  however,-  a 
etroous  and  interesting  document,  from  which  edn~ 
sidcrable  information  may  be  drawn ;  if  ever  that  pe~ 
nod  shall  arrive  when  a  revision  of  our  twn  criminal1 
Code  (in  many  respects  more  excellent  than  thii)r 
shall  become  an  object  of  consideration  with  the  Ld^ 
gislature.— At  all  events  it  strongly  evinces*  the  Ac* 
(fcssity  of  adapting  the  laws  to  the  circumstance^  atttfc 
situation  of  the  Government ;  and  of  the  people 
those  vices  are  to  be  restrained. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  Puriishment  of  deatt* 

(excepting  in  military  offences  cognizable  by  Counts 

Martial)  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  £odc$ 

vhich  appears  to  have   been  founded   in  a  great 

■leisure  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Marqtiis 

Beccaria,  in  his  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishnrerit^ 

That  able  writer  establishes  it  as  a  maxim,  which 

indeed  will  scarcely  be  controverted — "  That  thej 

<(  severity  of  Punishment  should  just  be  sutScieu* 

14  to  excite  compassion  m  the  spectators,  as  it  }s  hf 

"tended  more  for  them    than   the  criminal. -*-A 

'punishment,  to  be  just,  should  have  only  thatcft^ 

"pee  of  severity  which  is  sufficient  to  deter  others, 

11  *nd  no  more."— Ttua  author  further  asserts,  "  Th$t 

11  perpetual  labour  has  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  t» 

*  deter  the  most  hardened  and*  determined,  u  nmcl* 

"as 
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"  af  the  punishment  of  death,  where  every  twmfk 
"fMpposw  a  new  pin^e :— rperpetual  labour  on  the 
V. other  hapd  affords  a  frequept  and   lasting  ex- 

"*mj>ieV        .!  .  . 

*  £>9u(>tle9s,  tht^  fundamental  principle  of  good  legis- 
lation 19;  rather  to  prevent  crimes  thau  to  punish.— 
l£a  ip^theiDatjcal  expression  may  he  made  use  of, 
illative  (o  the  good  and  evil  of  human  life,  it  is  the 
aft  Of  conducting  ipen  to  the  maximmq  of  happiness 
aed  the  rh'mmutn  of  misery. 

•  :£ut  in  spite,  of  all  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom, 
Jffck^i  by  the  lights  of  Philosophy,  and  freed  fropi  the 
ipist  of  prejudice  or  the  bigotry  of  darker  ages  J— It» 
spite  of  the  best  laws,  and  the  most  correct  system  of 
police  which  the  most  enlightened  Legislature  can 

*  The  punishment  of  death  is  not  authorized  by  any  right— 
I?  it  were  so,  how  could  it  be  reconciled  to  the  maxim,  that  a 
9*n  has  no  right  to  kill  himself* 

,  The  punishment  of  death  is  a  war  of  a.  whole  nation  against  4 
citizen,  whose  destruction  is  considered  as  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  public  good.— If  I  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  useful,  I  shall  have  gained  the  cause  of  humanity. — If  the 
experience  of  all  ages  be  hot  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  has  never  prevented  determined  men  from  injuring 
society— if  the  example  .of  the  Romans— if  twenty  years'  reign 
etf  Elisabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  be  not  sufficient,  let  us  consult 
human  nature  in  proof  of  my- assertion. 

The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible,  but  momentary  spectacle; 

it.'  « . 

and  therefore  a  less  efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than 
tne  continued  example  of  a  man  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  con- 
demned to  repair'  by  his  labour,  the  injury  done  to  Society.  A 
condition  so^m^erable  ife  a  much  more  powerful  preventive  than 
the  fear  of  death,  which  men  always  behold  in  distant  obscurity. 

Bsccaria,  cap.  28. 

form : 
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form ;  it  will   not  be  altogether  possible,  amid  thp 
various  opposite  attractions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to 
reduce  the  tumultuous  activity  of  mankind  to  abso- 
lute regularity  : — We  pan  only  hope  for  ^  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  evils  that  exist — Let  the  Lmps 
be  deer  and  simple  ;-~let  the  entire  force  of  the  Nation 
be  united  in  their  defence;  let  the  Laws  be  feared^  and 
(be  Laws  only. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  causes  and  progress  of small  Thefts  in  London  ex- 
plained and  traced  to  the  numerous  Receivers  of 
stolen  Goods j  under  the  denominations  of  Dealers  in 
Rags,  Old  Iron,  and  other  Metals. — The  great  in- 
crease of  these  Dealers  of  late  years.- — Their  evil 
tendency i  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  Regulations, 
to  prevent  the  extensive  Mischiefs  arising  from  fke 
Encouragements  they  hold  out^  to  persons  of  every  age 
and  description,  to  become  Thieves,  by  the  purchase 
of  whatever  is  offered  for  sale. — A  Remedy  sug- 
gested.— Petty  Thefts  in  the  country  round  the  Me- 
tropolis— Workhouses  the  causes  of  idleness — Com- 
mons— Cottages— Gypsies — Labourers  and  Ser- 
vants; their  general  bad  character  and  propensity  to 
thieving  small  articles  from  their  Masters,  encouraged 
by  Receivers. — Thefts  in  Fields  and  Gardens—^ 
Their  extent  and  amount  throughout  England — 
Frauds  in  the  sale  and  adulteration  of  Milk  in  the 
Metropolis. 


JN  a  preceding  Chapter  the  small  thefts  committed 
by  persons  not  known  to  belong  to  the  fraternity  of 
Thieves,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  700, 000/.  a  year. 

The 
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Th»  discovery  (except  what  relates  to  embezzled 
sift,  cotton,  and  worsted)  was  originally  made 
through  the  medium  of  a!  considerable  Dealer  in 
Rags  and  Old  Iron,  and  other  Metals,  who  eomnm- 
nicated  to  the  Author  much  interesting  information, 
inspecting  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  confirmed  af- 
tenrods  through  other  channels,  the  substance  of 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  and  of  which  the 
following  are  more  ample  details : 

"  That  there  exists  in  this  Metropolis,  (and  also  in  all 
the  towns  where  his  Majesty's  Dock- Yards  are 
established)  a  class  of  Dealers,  of  late  years  become 
extremely  numerous,  who  keep  open  shops  for  the 
purchase  of  Rags,  Old  Iron^  and  other  Metals. 

44  That  these  Dealers  are  universally,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  the  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  of 
every  denomination ;  from  a  nail,  a  skewer,  a  key, 
or  a  glass  bottle,  up  to  the  most  valuable  article  of 
portable  household  goods,  merchandize,  plate,  or 
jewels,  &c.  &c. 

"That  they  are  divided  into  two  classes: — Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers.  That  the  Retail  Dealers  are 
ggnejaJly  (with  some  exceptions)  the  immediate 
purchasers  in  the  first  instance,  from,  the  pilferers 
or  their  agents ;  and  as  spon  as  they  collect  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin, 
pewter,  or  other  metals,,  worthy  the  notice  of  a 
tyge  Dealer,  they  dispose  of  the  same  for  ready 

meney ; 
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.  money;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  continue 

•  the  trade. 

"  That  the  increase  of  these  old  iron,  rag,  and  store 
shops  has  been  astonishing  within  the  last  twenty 

'.  years. 

*•  That,  as  the  least  trifle  is  received,  the  vigilance  of 

.  the  parties,  from  whom  the  articles  are  stolen,  is 

..  generally  eluded;  by  the  prevailing  practice  of 
taking  only  a  small  quantity  of  any  article  at  a 
time. 

"  That  the  articles  thus  received  are  generally  pur- 
chased at  about  one  third  of  the  real' value,  and  sel- 
dom at  more  than  half  j — glass  bottles  in  particu- 

••  lar,  are  bought  at,  one  penny  each,  and  no  question 
asked : — they  are  afterwards  sold  to  dealers  in  this 
particular  branch,  who  assort  and  wash  them,  and 
again  re-sell  them  to  inferior  wine-dealers  at  nearly 
the  full  value: — this  has  become,  of  late,  an  exten- 
sive line  of  trade. 

"  That  further  facilities  are  afforded  bj  the  dealers  in 
old  iron,  in  the  collection  of  metals,  rags,  and  other 
articles  purloined  and  stolen  in  the  Country ; 
which  are  conveyed  to  town  by  means  of  single- 
horse  carts,  kept  by  itinerant  Jews,  and  other 
doubtful  characters;  who  travel  to  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
metals  from  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  em- 
bezzling the  King's  stores,  or.  from  dealers  on  the 

spot^ 
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spet,  who  are  the  first  receivers ;  from  them,  cop- 
per-bolts, nails,  spikes,  iron,  brass,  lead,  pewter,  ancf 
other  ship  articles  of  considerable  value  are  pro- 
cured.— These  single-horse  carts  have  increased 
greatly  of  late  years,  and  have  become  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  proprietors. 

"That  some  of  these  dealers  in  old  metals,  notoriously 
keep  men  employed  in  knocking  the  broad  Arrow, 
or  King's  mark,  out  of  the  copper-bolts,  nails,  and 
bar  iron,  whereon  it  is  impressed,  and  also  in  cut- 
ting such  bar  iron  into  portable  lengths, '  after 
which  it  is  sold  to  the  great  dealers,  who  supply 
the  Public  Boards;  and  who  are  in  some  instances 
supposed  by  this  means  to  sell  the  same  Article  to 
these  boards  even  two  or  three  times  over. 

11  That  the  trade  thus  carried  on,  is  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive both  to  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers ; 
many  of  whom  are  become  extremely  opulent,  and 
any  on  business  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to 
thirty,  and  in  some  few  instances,  fifty  thousand  a 

'   year  in  old  metals  alone.  ,        - 

"That  the  quantity  of  new  nails,  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic repositories,  and  from  private  workshops,  and 
disposed  of  at  the  old  iron  shops,  exceeds  all  cre- 
dibility. 

"And  finally,  that  the  retail  dealers  in  old  iron,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  the 
pewter  pots  stolen  from  the  Publicans,  which  they 
instantly  meltdown  (if  not  previously  done)  to 

elude  detection." 

Thus 
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Thus  are  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  assailed  on  all 
hands;  and  m  a  manner  allured  to  be  dishonfcst,  by 
the  ready  means  of  disposing  of  property,  unlawfully 
acquired,  to  satisfy  imaginary  and  too  frequehtly  cri- 
sum/ wants,  excited  by  the  temptations  which  the 

•  amusements  and  dissipations  of  a  great  Capital,  and 
the  delusion  6f  the  Lottery,  hold  out. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  Evil  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  men  fa  I 
servants  and  others,  who  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  a  certain  trust  committed  to  them,  is  a  strong 
reason  why  some  effectual  remedy  should  be  admi- 
nistered as  speedily  as  possible. 
'  It  seems,  under  all  circumstances,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  these  Iron-shops,  by  licence,  and  by  other 
restrictions  connected, with  the  public  security,  has 
become  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity ;  for  it  is  a 

.dreadful  thing  to  reflect  that  there  should  exist  and 
grow  up,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  such  a  body  of 
criminal  dealers,  who  are  permitted  to  exercise  all 
the  mischievous  part  of  the  functions  of  Pawnbro- 
kers; enjoying  equal  benefits,  without  any  of  the 
restrictions  which  have  already  been  extended  to  this 
last  class  of  dealers ;  who  themselves  also  require 
further  regulations,  which  will  be  hereafter  dis- 
cussed. 

:  But  beside  the  dealers  in  old  iron>  it  will  be  neces- 
sary i6  extend  the  regulation  proposed,  to  dealers  in 
second-hand  wearing  apparel,  whether  stationary  ox  iti- 
nerant; for  through  this  medium  also,  a  vast  quantity 

of 
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of  bod  and  table  linen,  sheets,  wearing'  apparel,  and 
other  articles,  pilfered  in  private  families,  is  disposed 
of;  and  money  is  obtained,  without  asking  questions, 
with  the  same  facility  as  at  the  iron  shops. 

To  prevent  metals  from  being  melted  by  Receivers 
*f  stolen  Goods,  and  other  persons  keeping  crucibles 
and  melting  vessels,  by  which  means  the  most  in- 
famous frauds  are  committed,  to  the  evasion  of  justice, 
by  immediately  melting  plate,  pewter  pots,  and  every 
kind  of  metal  that  can  be  identified :  it  roav  be  also 
necessary  to  regulate,  by  licence,  all  Founders  of 
metal,  and  also  the  horse  and  truck  carts  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  old  metal  from  place  to  place: 
10 as,  upon  the  whole,  to  establish  a.  mild,  but  complete 
System  of  Prevention ;  by  limiting  the  dealers  in  old 
metals  and  second-hand  wearing  apparel,    to  the 
honest  and  fair  part  of  '.heir  trade,  and  by  restraining 
them  with  regard  to  that  which  is  fraudulent  and 
mischievous. 

Al  present  these  respective  dealer?  may  truly  be 
Mid  to  be  complete  pests  of  Society.— They  are  not, 
like  Pawnbrokers,  restrained,  as  to  the  hours  of  re- 
viving or  delivering  goods. ^— Their  dealings  arc 
often  in  the  night  time,  by  which  means  they  enjoy 
evety  opportunity  of  encouraging  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  consequences 

arising  from  the  seduction  of  so  many  individuals, 

.young  and  old,  who  must  be  implicated  m  the  crimes 

which  these  abominable  receptacles  encourage,  with- 

.    out 
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out  wishing  to  see  so  complicate  and  growing  a  this* 
chief  engage  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legisla* 
ture,  that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  early  as 
possible.* 

This  System  of  petty  thievery  and  general  depre- 
dation is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pre* 
cincts  of  the  Metropolis :  it  is  extended  in  a  peculiar 
manner  through  the  different  Counties  in  its  Vici- 
nity.— -The  following  particulars,  extracted  from  Mr; 
Middle  tori's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex, 
will  enable  the  Reader  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  causes  from  which 
it  originates ;  producing  and  increasing  that  band  of 
plunderers,  of  which  the  Metropolis  itself  has  ulti- 
mately been  at  once  the  Nurse  and  the  Victim. 

€i  The  funds  raised  for  supporting  the  Idle  Bow  of 
this  country  (says  this  intelligent  writer)  are  so  nu- 
merous, efficient  and  comfortable,  as  to  operate 
against  the  general  industry  of  the  Labouring  Poor. 

"  Lodging  and  diet  in  the  workhouses,  iu  every 
instance,  are  superior  to  what  the  industrious  la- 
bourer can  provide  for  his  family*  It  is  obvious  that 
this  must  have  an  influence  over  their  minds,  and  be- 
come most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society ;  it 
holds  out  encouragement  to  prefer  the  workhouse  to 
labour;  and,  by  filling  the  poor  houses  with  improper 
inhabitants,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  industry.9' 

•  This  remedy  as  it  respects  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  is  spe- 
cifically explained  at  the  close  of  a  subsequent  Chapter  which 
relates  entirely  to  that  subject,  and  to  which  the  Reader  is  par- 
ticularly referred. 

6  The 
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1ftie  annual  expence  of  each  pauper  Is  Calculated 

by  the  same  Writer  at  about  Fifteen  Guineas;  a  stout 

healthy  labourer  in  husbandry,  witfi  a  wife  and  three 

children,   earns  only  Thirty  for  the  support  of  five 

persons: 

"The  Want  of  prudence  is  encreased,  and  getieral 
industry  lessened,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  by  the  fa* 
cility  with  which  voluntary  contributions  are  raised 
during  every  temporary  inconvenience,  such  as  a  few 
weeks*  frost,  or  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisidns.*    And  also  by  the  constantly  cloathing 

Upwards 

•  This  observation  can  only  apply  to  such  voluntary  contributions 
as  are  liable  to  abuses,  and  where  the  poor  are  permitted  to  dispose 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  opulent  in  their  own  way.— The  Soup* 
Charities  established  in  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis  are  a  pecu- 
liar exception,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  only  to*  the  relief  of 
those  that  are  really  objects  of  distress,  while  no  Public  Charity 
heretofore  instituted  has  been  found  to  be  liable  to  fewer  abuses. 
Id  a  great  Metropolis  like  London*,  it  has  been  clearly  established, 
that  id  spite  of  every  regard  to  prudence  and  (Economy;  decent  fami- 
lies will  be  suddenly  broke  down*  while  the  habits  of  life  peculiar  to 
the  lower  orders,  and  their  want  of  the  knowledge  of  frugal  cookery, 
have  proved  a  source  of  much  real  calamity ;  for  where  nothing  is 
kid  up,  every  pressure  arising  from  sickness,  child-birth*  or  death, 
throws  many  hundreds  upon  the  Public,  who  have  no  legal  parochial 
Setderotnt,  and  who  but  for  some  relief  must  absolutely  perish  :— 
While  the  Soup-Charities  hold  out  immediate  an  d  constant  relief  to 
many  families,  who  might  otherwise  perish  with  hunger;— while 
this  species  of  relief  may  be  said  to  be  accessible  to  every  indigent 
family  in  the  Metropolis,  no  lure  is  held  out  to  the  idle  or  profligate 
It  cannot  be  disposed  of,  as  bread,  meat,  and  coals,  for  gin  and  other 
articles.  There  is  therefore  scarcely  any  risque  of  deception,  more 
especially  as  the  applicants  pay  down  half  the  original  cost  on  re„ 
ceivuigitft— Thus  establishing  the  means  of  discrimin  ation  between, 

r<a 
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upwards  of  ten  thousand  children  of  the  labouring 
Poor  in  this  Country, 

"  Every  institution  which  tends  to  make  the  poo* 
depend  on  any  other  support  than  their  own  industry 
does  them  great  disservice,  and  is  highly  injurious  to 
society,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
annually  produces  consumable  goods,  the  only  wealth 
of,  a  nation." 

Although  these  suggestions  may  appear  harsh,  and 

real  and  pretended  distress.     About  10,000  families,  composed 
chiefly  of  persons  who  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  sufficient 
food  to  support  nature,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  women,  andcbil. 
dren,  were  relieved  by  the  daily  distribution  of  Soups  at  SpUaU 
.FieldstClerkenxcell,  St.  George's  Fields,  and  Westminster,  during  the 
last  winter,  at  an  expence  to  the  Subscribers  not  exceeding  One 
Guinea  for  every  504  meals  of  rich  nourishing  Soup,  which  those 
poor  people  received.    But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which 
attends  these  Institutions,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe* 
that  while  the  poor  are  thus  frugally  fed,  they  are  taught  by  ex* 
ample,  and  by  circulating 'among  them  printed  friendly  advices, 
what  they  never  knew  before — The-means  of  making  a  little  go  far, 
by  introducing  the  same  beneficial  mode  of  dressing  food  in  their 
own  houses.  And  from  a  minute  attention  to  this  object,  the  Author 
has  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  from  the  eagerness  shewn  to 
obtain  the  Soup,  and  the  thankfulness  almost  universally  expressed 
for  the  benefits  it  conferred,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope;  that  more 
good  has  arisen  to  the  industrious  poor  from  these  establishments 
(which  are  now  extending  themselves  in  the  Villages  and  Manu- 
facturing Towns)  than  by  any  plan  which  has  ever  been  resorted  to 
for  relieving  distress.  Among  the  various  classes  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, to  whom  the  Public  have  been  indebted  for  their  pecuniary 
and  person  at  aid  in  promoting  this  design,  the  Society  of  The  Friends 
is  peculiarly  prominent.    To  the  zeal  and  perseverance  they  have 
manifested,  and  the  valuable  time  they  have  bestowed,  in  giving 
effect  and  utility  to  the  System,  is  owing  much  of  its  success. 

some 
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Some  of  tliem  may  admit  of  more  extended  discus- 
sion, yet  they  certainly  deserve  very  serious  consi- 
deration, as   do  also  the  following  observations  on 
the  Commons    and  Waste  Lands  with  which  this 
kingdom  strll  abounds;  and  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Servants  ami  Labourers ;  the  latter  of  which 
afford  but  too  melancholy  a  confirmation  of  many 
opinions  which  the  author  of  this  treatise  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  to  the  Public  eye. 

11  On  estimating  the  value  of  the  Commons  in 
Middlesex,  including  every  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  them  in  pasturage,  locality  of  situation, 
and  the  barbarous  custom  of  turbary,  it  appears  that 
they  do  not  produce  to  the  Community,  in  their  present 
Hate,  more  than  four  shillings  per  Acre!  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  of  real  injury  to* 
the  Public,  by  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  poor  man'}' 
by  affording  him  materials  wherewith  to  build  his 
cottage,  and  ground  to  erect  it  upon ;  together  with 
firing,  and  the  run  of  his  poultry  and  pigs  for  nothing. 
This  is,  of  course,  temptation  sufficient  to  induce  a 
great  number  of  poor  persons  %o  settle  upon  the  bor- 
ders  of  such  Commons.  But  the  mischief  does  not 
end  here;  for  having  gained  these  trifling  ad  van  * 
tages,  through  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,'  it  unfortunately  gives  their  minds  an 
improper  bias,  and  inculcates  a  desire  to  live,  from 
that  time  forward)  without  labour,  or  at  least  with  as 
little  a*  possible. 
#l  The  animals  kept  by  this  description  of  persons, , 

qS  it 
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• 

it  is  soon  discovered  by  their  owners,  are  not  likely, 
to  afford  them  much  revenue,  without  better  feed 
than  the  scanty  herbage  on  a  Common  ;  hence  they 
are  tempted  to  pilfer  corn,  &c.  towards  their  support; 
and  as  they  are  still  dependant  ou'snch  a  deceptiou* 
supply,  to  answer  the  demand*  of  their  consumption, 
they  are  in  some  measure  constrained  to  resort  to 
various  dishouest  means,  so  s(S  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

"  Itiua  notorious  fact,  that  in  all  cases  cottages 
not  having*  any  ground  belonging  to*  them9  promote 
thieving  to  a  great  extent ;  a&  their  inhabitants  con- 
stantly rob  the  neighbouring  fawns  and  gardens  of 
poots  and'pulse  sufficient  for  thci*  own  consumption," 
and  which- they  would  have  no  temptation  to  do,  if 
they  had:  the  same  articles  growing  of  their  own*" 
Hence  M*  Middleton  suggests  the  evil  admits  of  an 
easy  remedy,  namely,  tlie  allotting  to  each  cottager  » 
piece  of  ground.  ;      . 

.-•*L  Another  very  serious  evil wbickthe  Public  stffc 
fere  front  these  Gorcunpn$*is,  that  they  are  the  con- 
stant rendeavous*>f  Gypaiesy  Stroll^'  and  Otlm<  loosa 
persons,  living  wide?  tents  whiph  thry  cariy  with 
them  from  place  ta  place,  according! to  their  cqiiw- 
niency.  Most  of  these  persons  hAvea^sc^  many  ot- 
them  horses,  nay,  some  of  them  ba*e  evqn  coveted 
carts;  which  answer  ths  double  ptapposeofl  a  caravan; 
fi)r  concealing  and  carrying*  of£  tbe  property  they? 
have  stolent  and  also  of  a  house  for  sleeping  in:  at 
irigbt-    They  usually  sta^tar  tfeek  op  two  at  a  place  -r 

and 
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aid  the  cattle  which  they  keep  serve  to  tra&spott 
their  few  articles  of  furniture  frocn  one  place  to;an± 
other.  These,  during  the  stay  of  their  owners,  are 
tamed  adrift  to  procure  what  food  they  can  fiud  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  tents,  and' the  dcficicocc 
is  made  up  from  the  adjacent  hay -stacks,  barns,  and 
granaries.  They  are  known  never  to  buy  any  hay 
or  com,  aqd  yet  their  cattle  are  supplied  with  these 
articles  of  good  quality.  The  women  and  children 
beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater  i  acts .  of 
dishonesty.  In  shorty  the  Commons  of  this  Country  aro 
veil  knozen  to  be  the  constant  resort  of  footpads  and 
Highwaymen,  and  are  literally  and  proverbially  a  public 

nuisance" %  ■'  i .. .-.; 

"Tie  Labourers  ofttescouvtryjere  ruhitd  in  morals 
and  constitution  by  thfi  public  houses.  It  is  ageiieral 
rale,  that  the  higher  their  wages,  the  less  they  carry 
koine,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  wretched- 
ness of  themselves  and  their  families.  Comforts  in  a 
eotttage  are  mostly  found  where  the  mairs  wages  are 
low,  at  least  so  low  as  to  require  him  to.  labour  six! 
days  a  week*  For  instance,  a  good  workman  at  nine 
shillings  per  week,  if  advanced  to  twelve  will  spemf 
a  day  in  the  week  at  the  alehouse,  which  reduces  hi& 
labour  to  five  days,  or  ten  shillings:  and  as  fye  ivill 
spend  two  shillings  ia  the*  public  house,  it  leaves  hod 
eight  for  his  family,  which  is  one  less  tfaa  tliey  bait 
vhen  he  earned  only  nine  shillings.  -'"'•• 

11  If  by  any  means  he  be  put  into  a  situation* Qf 
gaming  eighteen  shillings  in  six  days,  ^c  wall  -getf 

p3  druikk 
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drunk  Sunday/  and :  Monday,  and  go  to  his  work 
stupid  on  Tuesday;  and  should  he  be  a  mechanical 
journeyman  of  some  genius,  who  by  constant  labour 
could ;  earn  twenty -four  Shillings  or  thirty  shillings 
per  week,  as  some  of  them  can;  he  will  be  drunk 
half  the  week;  insolent  to  his  employer,  and  to  every 
person  about  himv    -  -  .  v 

"  If  his  master  has  business  in  hand  that  requires 
particular  dispatch,  be*  will,  then,  mope  than  at  any 
other  time,  be  absent  from  his  work,  and  his  wife  and 
children  will  experience  the  extreme  of  .hunger,  rags 
fend  coWU  :\ 

"  The  low  Linton  the  road  sides  are,  in  geperal, 
receiving  houses  for  the  corn,  *  hay,  straw,  poultry, 
cggSf  &c.  which  the  farmers'  men  pilfer  from  their 
toasters. 

\i€  Gentlemens*  Servants  are  mostly  a  bad  set,  and 
the  great  number  kept  in  this  country,  is,  the  means 
of  the  .rural  labourers  acquiring  a  degree  of  idleness 
and  insolence  unknown  in  places  more  remote  from 
the  Metropolis.     : 

V  The  poor  children  who  are  brought  up  on  the 
borders' of  commons  and  copses,  are  accustomed  to 
little  labour,  but  to  much  idleness  amd  pilfering. 
Having  grown  up,  and  these  latter  qualities  having 
become  a  part  of  their  nature,,  they  are  then  intra- 
duced  to  the  farmers  as  servants  or  labourers :  and 
very  bad  ones  they  make, 

"  The  children  of  small  farmers,  on  the  contrary, 
Jiave  the  picture  of  industry,    hard  labour,    and 

lonesty, 
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honesty,  hourly  before  them,  in  the  persons  of  their 
farent$,  and   daily  hear  the  complaints  which  they 
make  against  idle  and  pilfering  servants,  and  compa* 
raans  drawn  highly  in  favor  of  honesty.     In  this 
manner  honesty  and  industry  become,  as  it  were,  i 
part  of  the  nature  of  such  young  folks.     The  father's 
property  is  small,  and  his  means  few ;  he  is  therefore 
unable  to  hire  and  stock  a  farm  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren; they  consequently  become  servants  on  large 
firms,  or  in  gentlemens'  families,  and  in  either  situa* 
tion  are  the  most  faithful  part  of   such  establish- 
ments."—— 

"  One  great  hinderance  to  comfort  in  a  life  of  agri* 
culture,  and  which  drives  liberal  minded  men,  who 
are  always  the  best  friends  to  improvement,  out  of 
the  profession,  is  the  want  of  laws  to  put  a  total  Stop 
to  the  Receivers  of  stolen  goods.  These  are  the 
wretches  who  encourage  servants  in  agriculture,  and 
others  to  pilfer,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  buying 
every  article,  which  such  servants  can  bring,  without 
asking  them  any  questions.  Most  things  which  are 
usually  produced  on  a  farm,  from  so  small  an  article 
as  an  egg;  to  hay,  straw  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  are 
daily  stolen,*  and  sold  on  the  skies  of  every  principal 

road  in  this  couhtry.  -  Among  the  Receivers  are  ta 

.    j.      *  ' 

*  These  thefts  are  committed  by  degrees  in  a  small  way,  sel* 
doa  exceeding  a  truss  of  hay  or  a  bushel  of  corn  by  one  man  at  one 
time;  and  are  generally  of  smaller  articles.  In  some  places  the 
•tealing  of  gpte-hooks  and  iron  fastirings  is  so  common  as  to  conmej 
0*  fanner  both  to  hang  and  fasten  his  gates  with  wood.  Middlctun. 

g  4  be 
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l>ereckopet|  Millers,  Cornchandlers,  Dealers  in  egg?, 
gutter  anfl  poultry,  and  the  Kpepfcr&  pf  ChanfUeiV 
.shops.  { 

.  "  7'ie  Priver?  of  Qeptlempns*  carriages  ate  inr 
truste4  to  buy  hay,  sf raw,  an4  corq,  for  their  horses; 
jn  the  doing  whjch,  thpy  generally  client  tjieir  master* 
pf  5s.  in  each  lo^d  of  hay,  of  $s.  £d.  i\]  each  load  of 
gtraw,  ^nd  ]s.  ip  every  quarter  of  corn.  This  give* 
them  an  interest  in  the  consumption,  makes  then* 
extremely  wasteful,  and  brjngs  on  hab\t$  of  dis- 
honesty. #      ,      • 

n  The  Ostlers  at-  the  Inns  on  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  purchase  stolen  hqy?  stra\y,  corn,  eggs,  and 
poultry.  A  person  who  kept  a  l)prse  several  weeks 
at  one  of  these  inns,  in  attending  occasionally  to  see 
the  animal,  discovered  him  to  be  fed  w}th  >vheat,  barley 
and  oats  mixed  together,  whjch  could  only  happen 
by  the  farmers'  servants  robbing  their  Master,  and 
selling  thp  cofn  to  the  Ostler."     ■;■ 

"  Tlie  jields  near  London  are  never  frpe  from  men 
strolling  ^bout  in  pilfering  pursuits  by  day,  and  com- 
mitting greater  crimes  by  night.  The  depredation 5 
eypry  Sunday  ^fe  astonishingly  great,  There  arq 
pot  many  gardens  within  five  miles  pf  London,  that 
pscapp  beifig  yisitpd  in  3,  marauding  ^ay,  very  early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  farmers9  fields  are 
plundered  all  day  long  of  fruit,  ropts,  cabbages,  pulse 
and  corn.  Even  the  ears  of  wheat  are  cut  from  the 
I heaves,:  and  carried  away  in  the  most  during  manner 
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in  open  day,  in  various  ways,  but  mostly  in  bags  con* 
tailing  about  half  a  bushel  each.  It  has.  been  mode* 
lately  estimated,  that  20, 000  bushels  of  all  the  vari-r 
oils  sorts  are  thus  carried  off  every  Sunday  mornings 
aod  10,000  more  during  the  other  six. days  of  the 
week;  or  one  million  and  a  half  of  bushels  in  a  year, 
which,  if  valued  at  so  small  a  sum  as  sixpence  each, 
would  amount  to  87, 5QQL 

"  The  occupies  of  many  thousand  acres,  round 
London,  lose  annually  in  this  manner  to  the  amount 
of  much  more  than  20s.  an  acre, 

"A  Miller  near  London  being  questioned  as  tQ 
small  parcels  of  wheat  brought  to  his  mill  to  bo 
ground,  by  a  suspected  person,  soon  after  several 
barns  had  been  robbed,  answered,  that  any  explana^ 
tkm  on  that  head  would  put  his  mills  in  danger  of 
being  burnt  Well  may  the  farmers  say,  *  Thefr 
? property  is  not  protected  like  that  of  other  men." 

Mr.  Middleton  calculates'  that  the  depredation* 
committed  on  the  landed  interest  probably  amount  to 
4s.  an  acre  per  annum,  on  all  the  cultivated  lands 
in  England,  or  to  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
per  annum :  and  including  the'  injuries'  done  by 
gwe  and  vermin,  he  supposes,  that  the  farmers* 
property  suffers  to  the  amount  of  }0s,  an  acre,  or 
nearly  twenty  millions  annually. 

The  following  curious  circumstances  relative  to 
the  adulteration  of  Milk  in  the  Metropolis,  PUght  to 
fc  added  tQ  the  ljst  of  petty  frauds,  which  not  merely 
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affect  the  pockets  but  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  The  number  of  milch  cows  kept  foi 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Metropolis  with  thii 
article,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Middleton,  after  very  diligent 
inquiry/  at  8,500;  and  each  cow  is  supposed  to  afford 
on  an  average  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day. — 
(  u  When  the  families  of  fashion  are  in  London  foi 
the  winter  season,  the  consumption,  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  milk  are  at  the  highest ;  during  the 
summer  months,  when  such  families  are  for  themosi 
part  in  the  country,  the  milk  may  probably  be  ol 
Other  b  better  quality. 

-  '«  The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  state  tc 
the  retaH  dealers;  and  as  it  is  sold  to  them  by  the 
Cow*keepers  after  the  rate  of  two-pence  and  l-8tfc 
df  a  pentay  per  quart,  and  is  retailed  by  them  at 
threepence  halfpenny  a  quart,  the  profit  is  surety 
so  large  as  ought  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  adul- 
teration. But  when  it  is  considered  how  greatly  it 
is  reduced  by  water,  and  impregnated  with  worse  in- 
gredfents,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  method 
^as  yet  been  devised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many  scan- 
dalous frauds  and  impositions  in  general  practice! 
trkh.  regard  to  this  very  necessary  article  of  human 
austenance* 

"  It  is  certainly  an  object  well  deserving  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  many  persons  would  be  glad  tc 
inake  someaddition  to  the  price  now  paid  for  it  (high 
:    -  .  as 
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u  that  price  is)  provided  they  could,  far  such  increased 
pice,  procure  so  useful  an;* article  'in.  domestic  eco- 
nomy perfectly  genuine*.  

"Five  or  six  men  only;  are  employed  in  attending 
scar  three  hundred 'cows.  >  As  "one  woman  cannot 
milk  above  eight  or  nine  coifs  twice  a  day,  that  part 
rf the  business  would  necessarily  be  attended  .with 
considerable  expence  to  the  Co^rkeeper,  were  it  r*o$ 
that  the  Retailer  agrees  for  the  produce  off  a  oeftain 
lumber  of  cOws,  and  takes  the  labour  and  expence 
pf  milking  on  himself.  J    t      '         :-\  >    *,   •     ' 

"Every  Cow-house  is  provided  with  a  milk-room 
(where  the  milk  is  measured  and  served  out  by  the 
Cow-keeper)  and  this  room  is  mostly  furnished* with 
upump,  to  which  the  Retail  Dealers  apply  in  rotatk>nj 
■ot  secretly,  but  openly  bef6re  any  person  thtet  may 
be  standing  by,  from  which  they  pump  water  into  tlft 
»ilk  vessels  at  their  discretion.  The  pump  is  placed 
there  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  indeed  is  very 

>  i  * 

*  •  •    •  *         ,  * 

« 

9  Not  satisfied  with  the  profit  here  stated,  which,  considering 
the  difference  of  measures,  is  above  100  percent,  it  is  a.  common 
practice  with  the  Retailers  of  this  useful  article  to  carry  the  milk 
first  home  to  their  own  houses,  where  it  is  set  up  for  half  a  day, 
when  the  cream  is  taken  from  it,  at  least  aft  that  comes  tip  in  that 
time,  and  it  is  then  sold  for  new  milk.  By  which  means,  wi  at  is 
delivered  in*he  morning  is  no  other  than  the  railkofthepre?a,duu^ 
afternoon,  deprived  of  0ie  cream  it  throws  up  by  standing,during 
that  time.  By  this  means  a  farther  confiderable  profit  accrues  to 
the  Retailer?,  and  the  milk  is  greatly  reduced  in  point  of  strength 
sac  quality.  This  cream,  poor  as  it  is,  they  again  mix  with 
flour,  chalk,  and  perhaps  other  mora;  baneful  ingredients)  and  yet 
4  finds  already  market  in  the  Metropolis.    MiddUton. 

seldom 
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seldom  used  for  any  other,  A  considerable  Cow* 
keeper  in  Surrey  has  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Fampuf  Black  Cow  (from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  painted  black),  and  is  Said 
".  to  yield  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

"  Where  such  a  pump  is  not  provided  for  them 
things  are  much  worse,  for  in  that  case  the  Retailers 
are  not  cvea  careful  to  use  clean  water,  Some  of 
them  have  been  seen  to  dip  their  pails  ,in  a  common 
boffHrpugh.  And  what  is  still  more  disgusting 
though  equally  true,  one  cowhouse  happens  Jo 
^tand  close  to  the  edge  of  a  stream,  into  which  runs 
much  of  the  dqng,  and  most  of  the  urine  of  the 
£ow$,  and  even  in  this  stream,  so  foully  impregnated, 
fbey  have  been  observed  to  dip  their  milk-pails. 

"A  Cow-keeper  informs  me,  that  the  Retail  Milk 
Dealers  are  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of  other  em- 
ployments, possessing  neither  character,  decency  of 

ovprapfc  w  cleanliness, 

"  No  person  could  possibly  drink  of  the  milk,  were 
.  they  fully  acquainted  with  the  filthy  manners  of  thesq 
dealers  in  i^ 

•*  Tfy?  §4mp  per$oq  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  these 
abuses,  that  if  would  be  highly  proper  fox  every  Retail 
Milk  Dealer  to  be  obliged  to  take  out  an  Annual  Licence 
from the  Magistrates ;  which  licence  should  be  granted 
pnly  to  such  as  coulfl  procure  a  certificate  of  good 
Conduct,  signed  by  the  Cow-keeper  and, a  certain 
pumber  of  their  customers ;  and  also  on  their  being 
IWOfft  (o  sell  th?  jpjlk  pure  antf  ^dultentfech" 

CHAft 
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General  Reflections  arising  from  the  perpetration  of  the 
higher  and  more  atrocious  crimes  of  Burglary, 
Highway  Robbery,  $c. — These  crimes  more  peculiar 
to  England  than  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  #c.«— 
The  Reason  explained. — A  general  View  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  Criminals  engaged  in  Robberies  and 
Bargla?%ies,  and  of  those  discharged  from  Prison 
and  the  Hulks.—Thei?  miserable  situation  as  Out* 
mts  of  Society,  without  the  means  of  Support.—* 
*  Tlit  necessity  of  some  Antidote  previous  to  the  return 
of  Peace.— The  means  used  at  present  by  Thieves1 
In  accomplishing  their  nefarious  Purposes. — Obser- 
vations on  the  stealing  Cattle,  Sheep,  Corn,  #c— 
Recovers  of  Stolen  Goods  shewn  to  be  the  Nourish- 
es of  every  description  of  Thieves. — Remedies  sug- 
gested, by  means  of  Detection  and  Prevention. 


*m 


h  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  outrages  and 
acts  of  violence  continually  committed,  more  parti- 
cularly in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  by  lawless  ravagers 
<tf  property,  and  destroyers  of  lives,  in  disturbing  the 
peaceful  jnansion,  the'Casile  of  every  Englishman,  and 
also  in  abridging  the  liberty  of  travelling  upon  the 

Public 
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Public  Highways,  without  asking — Why  are  these 
enormities  suffered  in  a  Country  where  the  Criminal 
Laws  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  than  any  other  f 

This  is  an  important  inquiry,  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  every  member  of  the  Body  Politic* 

If,  in  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  the  situation  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  several  of  the  Northern 
States  on  the  Continent,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  terrific  evil  had  (alluding  to  these  States 
previous  to  the  present  war)  there  scarcely  an  exist- 
ence; and,  that  the  precaution  of  bolting  doors  and 
wiqdows  during  the  night  was .  even  seldom  used ; 
although  in  these  Countries,  from  the  opulence  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  there  were  great  tempta* 
tions  to  plunder  property. 

This  security  did  not  proceed  from  severer  punish* 
rnentSy  for  in  very  few  Countries  are  they  more  san- 
guinary than  in  England.— It  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
more  correct  and  energetic  system  of  Police,  joined  to 
an  early  and  general  attention  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people ;  a  habit  of  industry  and  sobriety  is  thus  ac* 
quired,  which,  universally  imbibed  in  early  life^ 
"  grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens  with* 
their  strength." 

.  Idleness  is  a  never-failing  road  to  criminality.     It 

originates  generally  in  the  inattention .  and  the  bad 

example  of  profligate  parents.— And  when  it  has  uu-» 

fortunately  taken  hold  of  the  human  mind,  unneces- 

3  saiy 
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sary  wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not  known  or 
thought  of  by  persons  in  a  course  of  industry,  are 
constantly  generated  :  hence  it  is,  that  crimes  are  re-* 
sorted  to,  and  every  kiifld  of  violence,  hostile  to  the 
lavs,  and  to  peace  and  good  order,  is  perpetrated. 

The  criminal  aud  unfortunate  individuals,  who 
compose  the  dismal  catalogue  of  Highwaymen,  Foot* 
pad-Robbers,  Burglars,  Pick-pockets,  and  common 
Thieves,  in  and  about  this  Metropolis,  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  classes : 

* 

1.  Young  men  of  some  education,  who  having  acquired  idle 
habits  of  abandoning  business,  or  by  being  bred  to  no  pro- 
fession, and  having  been  seduced  by  this  idleness  to  indulge 
m  gambling  and  scenes  of  debauchery  and  dissipation,  at 
length  impoverished  and  unable  to  purchase  their  accustom- 
ed gratifications,  have  recourse  to  the  highway  to  supply  im- 
mediate wants. 

2.  Tradesmen  and  others,  who  having  ruined  their  fortunes  and 
business  by  gaming  and  dissipation,  sometimes  as  a  desperate 
remedy,  go  upon  the  road. 

fiat  these  two  classes  are  extremely  few  in  num-> 
ber,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  lower  and  more 
depraved  part  of  the  fraternity  of  thieves, .  who  pur-* 
sue  the  trade  systematically;  .who  conduct  their 
depredations  under  such  circumstances  of  caution, 

«  to  render   detection   extremely  'difficult ;    and 

•«  .  .... 

whose  knowledge  of  all  the  weak  parts  of  the  Cri- 
minal.Law  is  generally  so  complete, .  as  tow  enable 
them  to  elude  justice,  and  obtain  acquittals,  when 
delected  and  put  upon  their  trial : — Namely — 

3.    1st  Ser- 
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3.  1st;  Servants,  Ostlers,  Stable  and  Post-Boys  out  of  frfae 
who,  preferring  what  they  consider  as  idleness,  have  studii 
the  profession  of  Thieving. — 2d.  Persons  who  being  imp) 
soned  for  debts,  assaults,  or  petty  offences,  have  learm 
habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy  in  gaols. — 3d.  Idle  and  di 
orderly  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  having  on  this  a 
count  lost  the  confidence  of  their  masters  or  employers,  r 
sort  ta  thieving,  as  a  means  of  support ;  frontf  all  whom  tl 
notorious  and  hacknied  thieves  generally  select  ihe  mo 
trusty  and  daring  to  act  as  their  associates. — 4th.  Crimina 
tried  and  acquitted  of  offences  charged  against  them, 
which  class  a  vast  number  is  annually  let  loose  upon  Soctet 
—5th*  Convicts  discharged  from  Prison  and  the  Hulk 
after  suffering  the  sentence  6f  tlie  Law :  too  often  instruct* 
ty  one  another  in  all  the  arts  and  devices  which  uttacli  to  tl 
most  extreme  degree  of  human  depravity,  and  in  the  perfe 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  perpetrating  Crimes,  and 
eluding  Justice. 

To  form  sorrve  judgment  of  the  number  of  pcrsoi 
in  tfiis  great  Metropolis  who  compose  at  least  a  pa 
of  the  Criminal  Phalanx  engaged  in  depredations  ai 
acts  of  violence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  recour 
to  the  following  Statement  of  the  number  of  prisofic 
discharged,  during  a  period  of  four  years,  from  tl 
eight  different  Guob  in  the  Metropolis,  and  with 
the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

J*  Discharged  by  proclamation  and  gaol-deliverlcs ; 
having  been  committed  in  consequence  of  being 
charged  with  variotfs  offences  for  which  bills  were 
not  foutrd  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  where  the  pro- 
secutors did  not  appear  to  Maintain  and  support? 
.  the  charges         *        -        -  r      -        -         *  !>5 

2.  D 
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£.  Discharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  Courts ; 
(frequently  from  having  availed  themselves  of 
the  defects  of  the  Law, — from  frauds  in  keeping 
back  evidence,  and  other  devices]     T  .-     .     -     2962 

S.  Convicts  discharged  from    the  different  goals/ 
after  suffering  the  punishment  of  imprison, 
meat,  &c.  inflicted  on  them  for  the  several 
•ffences         •         -         -         .         . .       -       '    £484 


Total  1 102S 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  number  of 
these  discharges  from  the  year  1792  to  1799  in- 
clusive : — 

1.  Discharged  by  Proclamations  and  Goal-  ,  , 

deliveries  *  8650 

?•  Discharged  by  Acquittals  *  -        4935 

S.  Discharged    after  punishment :    or  by 

being  bailed  or  pardoned        -  -        6925 


Total  20,510 


►  i 
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If  to  this  deplorable  Catalogue  shall  be  added  the 
Convicts  which  have  been  returned  on  the  Public 
from  tbe  Hulks  within  the  same  period,  namely,  from 
1792  to  1799  inclusive,  either  from  pardons,  escapes, 
or  tbe  expiration  of  their  punishment,  the  numbers 
will  stand  thus : 

H  Enlarged 
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Enlarged  in  1792  -  303 

-h 1793  •  «i 

^ 1794  -  4* 

—1795  .  6* 

—1796  -  5* 

—1797  -  3» 


179S  .  33 

—179*  -^  346 


'  1583 


Total*  front  Gaols  and  from  the  Hulks  21,893 

•  .  ., 

Humanity  shudders  at  the  contemplation  of  this 
interesting  part  of  the  discussion,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, who  thetfe  our  miserable  ffclloW-tttoftalft  are ! 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fextrtme  depra- 
vity which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of  them  ! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country 
is  too  evident  to  escape  notice. 

Without  friends,  without  character,  and  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  what  are  these  unhappy  mortals 
to  do  ?. — Tbey  aje  no  sooner  known  or  suspected, 
'than  'they  are  avoided— No  person  will  employ  them, 
~even~if  they  were  disposed  to  return  to  thfe  paths  6f 
honesty ;  unless  they  make  use  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion, by  concealing  that  they  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants bTalViwif,  or  of  the  Hulks. 

At 
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At  latgc  upon  the  world,  without  food  or  rai- 
ment, and  with  the  constant  calls  of  nature  upoa 
them  for  both,  without  a  home  or  any  asylum  tp 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
wh&t  is  to  become  of  them  f 

The  Police  of  the  Country  has  provided  no  place 
of  industry,  in  which  those  who  were  disposed  to  re- 
form might  find  subsistence  in  return  for  voluntary 
labour;  which,  in  their  present  situation,  becomes  use- 
less to  them,  because  no  person  will  purchase  it  by 
employing  them.*    Under  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  to  be  feared,  indeed  it  is  known,  that  many  Convicts, 
from  dire  necessity,  return  to  their  old  courses.— And 
thus,  through  the  medium  of  these  miserable  outcasts 
rf  Society,  crimes  are  increased  and  become  a  regular 
trade,  because  many  of  them  can  make  no  othq* 
election. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  present  war,  many  Convicts  and  idle  dis- 
orderly persons  were  sent  to  the  Army  and  Navy : 
bat  still  a  vast  number  remained  behind,  who  could 
not  be  accepted  on  accountof  ruptures*  fits,  or  some 

•  Hat  jnaa  will  deserve  a  statue  to  his  memory  who  shall  de* 
**t  and  carry  into  effect  aplao  for  the  employment  of  Discharged 
Fritters  and  Convict $t  who  may  be  desirous  of  labouring  for  their 
Subsistence  in  an  honest  way  * — It  is  only  necessary  for  some  men  x>£ 
weight  and  influence  to  make  the  attempt,  in  order  to  ensure -the 
tssistanee  of  the  opulent  and  humane  in  so  -good  and  necessary 
•wort.  See  a  fcrtereChapteraato  the  jwsepts^of  punishment 
Jadihgrop^iasaroposedi 

HS  Qther 
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Other  disability  or  iufirmity,  which,  although  the 
incapacitate  them  from  serving  his  Majesty,  do  n< 
prevent  them  from  committing  crimes* 

While  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  resource  afforde 
by  the  present  war  gives  employment,  for  a  time  onlj 
to  many  depraved  characters  and  mischievous  mem 
bers  of  the  community;  how  necessary  is  it  to  b 
provided  with  antidotes,  previous  to  the  return  c 
peace;  when,  to  the  multitude  of  thieves  now  a 
large,  there  will  be  added  numbers  of  the  same  class 
who  may  be  discharged  from  the  Navy  and  Army  ?- 
If  some  plan  of  employment  is  not  speedily  devised,  t 
which  all  persons  of  this  description  may  resort,  wh 
cannot  otherwise  subsist  themselves  in  an  honest  wa) 
and  if  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  not  greatly  im 
proved,  by  the  introduction  of  more  energy,  and 
greater  degree  of  System  and  Method  in  its  admin; 
stration ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  no  exisfin: 
power  will  be  Able  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

It  is  in  vain  to  sav  the  Laws  are  sufficient. — The 
are  indeed  abundantly  voluminous,  and  in  many  xt 
spects  very  excellent,  but  they  require  to  be  revised 
consolidated,  modernized,  and  adapted  in  a  greatc 
degree  to  the  prevention  of  existing  evils,  with  sue 
regulations  as  would  ensure  their  due  execution  nc 
only  in  every  part  of  the  Capital,  but  also  in  all  part 
of  the  Kingdom. 
\  ,  The  means  these  depredators  at  present  use  in  ac 
:  complishing  their  nefarious  purposes  are  complicate 
and  various;  and  of  late  years  have  become  as  muo 

diversine 

* 
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diversified  as  it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  men 
to  devise,  who  frequently  join  good  natural  abilities 
to  all  the  artifices  of  the  finished  villain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  more  daring  and 
strong-minded  to  form  themselves  into  gangs  or 
societies;  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  their  fraternity 
whose  hearts  are  likely,  to  fail  them,  and  who  are  sup- 
posed not  to  be  sufficiently  firm,  so  as  to  secure  their 
accomplices  against  the  hazard  of  discovery  in  case 
of  detection. 

Robbery  and  theft,  as  well  in  houses  as  on  the 
roads,  have  long  been  .reduced  to  a  regular  System. 
Opportunities  are  watched,  and  intelligence  procured, 
with  a  degree  of  vigilance  similar  to  that  which  marks 
the  conduct  of  a  skilful  General,  eager  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Houses  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night, 
ire  previously  reconnoitered  and  examined  for  days 
1  preceding.  If  one  or  more  of  the  servants  are  not  al- 
ready associated  with  the  gang,  the  most  artful  means 
are  used  to  obtain  their  assistance;  and  when  every 
previous  arrangement  is  made,  the  mere  operation  of 
robbing  a  bouse  becomes  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 
By  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  immediate,  or 
former  servants,  they  are  led  to  the  places  where  the 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  portable,  articles 
are  deposited,  and  the  object  is  speedily  attained. 

In  this  manner   do   the   principal  Burglars  and 
House-breakers  proceed ;    and   let  this  information 

h  3  serve 
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serve  as  a  caution  to  every  person  in  the  choice  botlj* 
of  their  male  and  female  servants :  since  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former  are  apt  seldom  accomplices  \n  very 
atrocious  robberies. 

The  same  generalship  h  manifested  in  the  poctur- 
nal  expeditions  of  those  criminal  associates  Mpon  (he 
highways 

A  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  every  erepipg  of 
the  different  routes  and  situations  of  (he  patroles; 
— they  are  riarrowly  watched,  and  their  vigilance 
(wherever  they  are  vigilant)  is  in  too  many  instances 
defeated. 

Infinite  pains  are  bestowed  in  procuring  intelligence 
of  persons  travelling  upon  the  rOad  with  money, 
bank-notes,  or  other  valuable  effects;  and  whendis* 
covered,  the  most  masterly  pains  are  concerted  to  way-  , 
lay  and  rob  them  of  their  property :  Nor  have  the 
measures  pursued  by  these  atrocious  villains,  the 
Footpads,  exhibited  less  skill  in  the  plans  adopted ; 
while  their  outrages  are  too  often  marked  with  those 
acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  justly  render  them 
objects  of  peculiar  terror. 

The  same  adroitness  also  marks  the  conduct  of 
those  who  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  picking  of 
pockets,  and  other  smaller  robberies. 

It  would  almost  fill  a  volume  to  detail  the  various 
artifices  which  are  resorted  to,  in  carrying  on  this 
species  of  thieving ;  by  which  even  the  most  cau- 
tious, and  those  who  are  generally  upon  their  guard* 

are 
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not  exempted  from  the  ravage*  of  these  inferior 
pert*  of  Society. 

Id  addition  to  the  injuries  or  losses  arising  from 
burglaries,  highway-robberies,  and  lesser  thefts,  it  i# 
to.be  lamented  that  extensive  and  increasing  depreda~ 
tioas  are  made  upon  horses,  .cpttle,  and  sheep,  and  also 
•pan  flour,  corn,  potatoes,  provender,  and  poultry ; 
stolen  from  the  drovers,  millers,  com -factors,  and  far-* 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  These  hav$ 
been  stated  more  at  large  in  a  preceding  Chapter* 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  great  faci- 
lity experienced,  in  the  immediate  disposal  of  every 
article  obtained  by  dishonesty,  is  one  of  the  chief  en* 
couragements  to  all  the  acts  of  outrage  and  depreda- 
tion enumerated  in  the  course  of  this  Work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Burglars,  the  H igh- 
wayaieii,  and  footpad  robbers,  make  their  contract^ 
with  the  Receivers,  on  the  evening  before  the  plunder 
*  obtained ;  so  as  to  secure  a  ready  admittance  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  before  day-break,  for  the 
puipose  of  effectual  cpnc?ajm$i}t  by  melting  ptytq, 
obliterating  marks,  and  securing  all  other  articles  so 
as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery.  This 
has  long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system  which 
is  understood  and  followed  as  a  trade.  * 

Nor  do  those  fWeves  who  steal  horses,*  cattle,  ai^l 

sheep 

*  The  frauds  and  f^QQie?  committed  in  the  <;<W»e  of  »  yperyitji 
jeq*tt  to  hor^se^gcpedaJJ.ca:c4ibilay.  Above  tJiwtytliQus^^ff 
Ihm^tiwiw&^WtXtf)  hefted  w4  ^U^iin.^he  4Ipfc9- 
polis,  at  the  Seventeen  Licensed  Houses,  annually,  of  yU$*MS!rWtf l 

,     h4  one 
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aheep  experience  more  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers 
immediately  for  whatever  they  can  obtain :— they  too^ 
generally,  make  a  previous  bargain  with  the  Re- 
ceivers, who  are  ready  at  an  appointed  hour  to  con- 
ceal the  animals,  at  kill  them  immediately,  and  to 
destroy  the  skins  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  detection. 

It'  sometimes  happens  also,  that  the  persons  who 
perpetrate  these  robberies*are  journeymen-Butchers, 
by  trade ;  who  kill  whatever  they  steal,  and  often 
afterwards  sell  their  plunder  in  the  Public  Markets. 

If,  by  wise  regulations,  it  were  possible  to  embar- 
rass and  disturb  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  all 
the  concealed  Receivers,  who  are  the  particular  class 
having  connection  with  the  professed  thieves,  a  very 
great  check  would  be  given  to  public  depredations. 

In  suggesting  Remedies,  this  of  all  others  appears, 
at  first  view,  to  be  the  most  difficult ;-  because  of  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  regulating  any  class  of 
Dealers  who  have  no  shop,  or  visible  tra^e,  and  who 
transact  all  their  business  under  concealment:— but 
still  the  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of 

one~fourth  are  brought  there  alive,  supposed  chiefly  to  be  -stolen 

horses.  These  establishments  require  many  additional  regulations 

to  inforee  and  insure  that  purity  of  conduct,  which  the  Legislature 

had  in  view  when  the  Act  of  the  26th  Geo.  3,  cap.  71,  was  passed 

for  licensing  persons  to  slaughter  horses.  In  the  operation  of  this 

4 ^ct  it  strongly  evinced  the  efficacy  of  the  best  laws,  when  measures 

.  are  not  pursued  to  insure  an  accurate  and  chaste  execution.  Where- 

ever  the  vigilance  of  a  General  Police  does  not  extend  its  influence 

'faetrryinginto  effect  all  regulations  of  a  preventive  nature,  it  is  in 

tain  to  hope  that  the  evil  in  the  view  of  the  Legislature  will  be 

diminished.'  *-  -    -      '*  -  "' 

different 
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different  legislative  regulations,  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  a  consolidated,  vigilant,  and  well-regulated 
Police. 

The  detail,  however,  of  the  means  of  detecting 
Beceivers  will,  of  course,  be  diseiused  hereafter,  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter;  at  present  the  following  Hints  • 
vill  suffice. 

A  register  of  lodging-houses  and  lodgers  in  every 
parish,  liberty,  hamlet,  and  precinct,  where  the  rent 
does  riot  exceed  a  certain  sum  (suppose  ten  shillings) 
weekly,  would  prove  one  great  means  of  embarrass- 
ment to  Thieves  of  every  class ;  and  of  course  would 
tend,  with  other  regulations,  to  the  prevention  of 
Crimes. 

Night-Coaches  also  promote,  in  an  eminent  de; 
gree,  the  perpetration  of  burglaries  and  other  felo- 
nies :  Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  many  hackney  coach- 
men eagerly  enter  into  the  pay  of  nocturnal  depreda- 
tors, and  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery 
is  completed,  and  then  draw  up,  at  the  moment  the 
watchmen  are  going  their  rounds,  or  off  their  stands, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  plunder  to  the  house 
of  the  Receiver,  who  is  generally  waiting  the  issue  of 
the  enterprise.  Aboveone  half  of  the  present  Hackney 
Coachmen,  in  London,  are  said  to  be  (in  the  cant 
pbrase)  Fkuhmen  designed  to  assist  thieves. 

It  being:  certain  that  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  is  done 
which  could  not  be  effected,,  were  it  not  for  the  assist- 
ance which  night  coaches  afford  to  Thieves  of  every 
description,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  advan- 
tageous 
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tageous  to  the  Public,  that  no  Hackney  Coaches 

should  be  permitted  to  take  fares  after  twelve  o'clock 

at  night;  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  that  the  coach* 

hire  for  night  service  should  be  advanced,  on  con* 

dition  that  all  coachmen  going  upon  the  stands  after 

twelve  o'clock,  should  be  licensed  by  a  Board  of 

Police.  By  this  means  the  night- coach  men,  by  being 

more  select,  would  not  be  so  open  to  improper  in* 

fluence;    and  they  might  even  become  useful  to 

Public  Justice  in  giving  informations,  and  also  in 

detecting  Burglars  and  other  Thieves. 

Watchmen  and  Patroles,  instead  of  being,  as  now 

comparatively  of  little  use,  from  their  agex  infirmity, 

inability,  inattention,  or corrupt practices,  might  almost 

at  the  present  expence,  by  a  proper  selection,  and  a 

more  correct  mode  of  discipline,  ,by  means  of  a 

general  superintend  an  ce  over  the  whole  to  regulate 

their  conduct,    and   keep  them  to  their  duty,    be 

tendered  of  great  utility  in  preventing  Crimea  an4 

in  detecting  Offenders  *. 

At 

*  The  depredations  which  are  committed  almost  every  even- 
ing in  Cheapside,  and  the  adjacent  streets  leading  into  it,  affords 
strong  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  with  regard 
to  watchmen  and  patroles. 

Allured  to  that  particular  part  of  the  Metropolis,  from  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  property  in  piece  g  tods  and  other  portable  artjUflea 
which  are  constantly  removing  to  and  frpm  the  different  shops 
and  warehouses  ;<— a  multitude  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  exhibit- 
ing  often  in  their  dress  and  exterior,  the  appearance  of  gentlemen 
and  men  of  bussincss,  assemble  every  evening  in  gangs,  watching  at 
the  corners  of  every  street,  ready  to  Anstlt'&hd'rok,  or  V>4rip  up 
ike  heels  of  the  warehouse-porters  and  the  servants  of  shopkeepers 

tarrying 
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At  present  the  System  of  the  nightly  watch  is 
without  energy,  disjointed  and  governed  by  almost 
it  many  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  there  ar© 
Parishes,  Hamlets,  Liberties,  and  Precincts  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality j  and  where  the  payment  is  as 
various,  running  from  Sid  up  to  2*.  a  night, 

The  Act  of  the  14th  of  George  XI Id.  (cap.  90.) 
cntitnlpd,  An  Act  for  the  better  7*gulatio  no  ft  he  Nightly 
WotehwU kin  the City  and Liberty  qff Vest  minster,  and 

earryikg  goods ;  or  at  the  doors  of  warehouses,  $t  dusk  and  at  the 
timefhey  are  locked,  to  be  ready  to  seize  loose  parcels  whep  un« 
pgtceired ;  by  ail  wtrich  tneans,  aided  by  a  number  of  other  tricks 
tad  fraudulent  pretences,  they  are  but  too  succesful  in  obtaining 
rwndtiable  booty.  In  short!  there  is  no  device  or  artifice  to 
which  these  vigilant  plunderers  do  not  resort:  of  which  an  exam- 
pie  appeared  in  an  instance,  where  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
so  eye,  while  the  servants  of  an  eminent  silk-dyer  had  crossed  a 
strmw  street,  hishofse  andcart,  containing  raw  silk  to  the  value  of 
hike  hundred  pounds*  were  driven  elear  off.  Many  of  these  atitK 
aoos  vtUais*,  are  also  constantly  in  waiting  at  the  inns,  diaguiaefl 
ja  different  ways,  personating  travellers,  coacb-qfficc  ckrks*  porters, 
f*dco*ckmenf  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  every  thing  that  is 
portable ;  which,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  associates 
if  necessary,  is  carried  to  a  coach  called  for  the  purpose,  and 
itae«Hft€eIy  conveyed  to  the  receiver. 

Tbemovt  adroit  thieves  in  this  line  are  generally  convicts  frtn 
Ik  Mb  or  returned  transports,  who  under  pretence  of  having 
Me  ostensible  business,  (while  they  carry  on  the  trade  of  thiev- 
ing) generally  open  a  chandler's  shop,  set  up  a  green-stall,  or  get 
ioto  %  public-house ;  some  of  these  old  offenders  are  known  also 
to  keep  livery-stables  for  thieves,  and  horses  for  the  use  of  high* 
vsyoen:  thereby  forming  a  connected  chain  by  which  these 
rfalaal  people  extend  and  facilitate  their  trade j  nourishing^ 
Kummodatingf  and  supporting  one  another. 

parte 
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parts  adjacent,  contains  many  excellent  Regulations, 
but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  and  for  want~of  an  active  and  superintend- 
*  ing  agency,  superior  to  beadles,  it  is  believed  and 
felt  that  they  are  not,  (even  within  the  district  in- 
cluded in  the  Act, )  correctly  carried  into  execution  : 
and  that  no  small  portion  of  those  very  men  who  are 
Jraid  for  protecting  the  public,  are  not  only  instru- 
ments of  oppression  in  many  instances,  by  extorting 
money  most  unwarrantably ;  but  are  frequently  ac- 
cessaries in  aiding,  abetting  or  concealing  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  detect 
and  suppress. 

If  as  an  improvement  to  the  preventive  System, 
and  as  a  check  upon  the  improper  conduct  of  paro- 
chial watchmen,  a  body  of  honest,  able,  and  active 
Officers,  in  the  character  of  Police  Patroles,  were 
attached  to  each  Public  Office,  or  to  a  General  Police 
System  with  a  sufficient  fund  to  defray  the  expenoes, 
to  follow  up  informations  for  the  detection  of  neg- 
ligent servants  of  the  Public,  and  liberally  to  reward 
those  who  are  active  and  useful  in  apprehending  de- 
linquents, and  in  makingdiscQveries,  tending  eitherto 
the  recovery  of  property  stolen,  or  to  the  detection  of 
the  offenders,  little  doubt  need  be  entertained,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Central  Board  and  vigilant  Police, 
aided  by  zealbus  and  active  Magistrates,  that  such  a 
System  would  soon  be  established,  as  would  go  very 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  many  atrogious  crimes. 

Among 
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Among  the  various  advantages  which  may  thus  be 
expected  to  result  to  the  Community  from  the  ar- 
rangements recommended  in  this  work,   would  be 
the  suppression  of  Highway  Robberies.     A  desidera- 
tum impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  the  Police, 
although  easy  and  certain  under  a  Police  Board; 
having  a  general  superintendence  competent  to  look 
at  every  point  of  danger,  and  with  pecuniary  re- 
sources equal  to  an  object  so  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  Metropolis  *.     Upon  the  adoption 
of  this  important  measure,  therefore,  (a  measure  so 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Finance  f)  depends  in  a 
great  degree,  that  security  to  travellers  on  theliigh- 
ways  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolp;  the  want  of 
which,  and  of  many  other  valuable  regulations,  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to 
the  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  as  well  as  the  Police,  of 
the  Country. 

< 

•  Hint*  have  been  submitted  to  the  Author  for  establishing* 
ftta/eT  Travelling  PoUce,  to  extend  20  miles  round  the  Metro- 
polis; by  means  of  Patroles  well  armed  and  mounted,  who  should 
be  on  the  road  at  all  hours;  the  expence  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
produce  of  a  toll  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme 
mifht  in  all  probability  be  much  improved  under  the  sanction 
of  t  General  Police  Board,  without  the  additional  expence  of 
'  tW  proposed  toll, 
t  See  the  8*th  Report  of  that  Committee. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Measons flwgncdvfy forgeries  and  frauds  muHpfaofif 
m  overturn  degree,  wherever  the  interchange  ofpro& 
party  is  extensive.  A  considerable  check  already 
given  to  tie  higher  doss  of  Forgeries,  by  shutt^g 
out  aid  hopes  of  Royal  Mercy. — Petty  Forgerie&hat# 
however  increased  :-r-Tke  Reason  assigned. — The 
<fualificutwn#  of  a  Cheat,  Swindler,  and  Gambler 
explained— This  mischievous  class  of  mm  extremely 
numerous  w  the  Metropolis. — The  Common  and  Sta- 
tute Law  applicable  to  offences  of  this  nature  est- 
flamed. — The  different  classes  of  Cheats  and  Swind- 
lers, and  the  various  tricks  and  devices  they  pursue^ 
to  enJoMe  them  to  live  in  idleness,  by  their  wits.-r 
Sharpers,  Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  divided  into 
eighteen  different  Classes— 1st.  Sharpers  who  be- 
come Pawnbrokers. — 2d.  Sharpers  who  obtain  li- 
cence as  Hawkers  and  Pedlars.— 3d.  Swindlers  who 
open  fikopsw  Auctioneers.— 4th.  Swindlers  mho  pre* 
tend  to  discount  Bills. — 5th.  Itinerant  Jews. «— &4l 
Cheats  who  sell  by  false  freights  and  Measures 4 — 
7  th.  Swindlers  who  defraud  Tradesmen  of  Goods.-— 
8/A.  Cheats  who  take  Genteel  Lodgings  with  false 
Netmth  $&•—&$.  Cheats,  who  personate  former 
Masters  to  defraud  their  Tradesmen*—  10th.  Cheats 
who  personate  Footmen,  and  order  Goods  from 
Tradesmen. — I  \th.  Cheats  and  Sharpers  who  deceive 
Persons  from  the  Country.— 1 2th.  Cheats  and  Sharp- 

ers 
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en  »ftd  trick  Shopmen  and  Boys  out  of  Parcels. : — 
13rt.  Sharperswho  attend  Inm  to  pick up  Parcels  by 
Wfcus  tricks  and  dcvices.-~l*th.  Cheats  who  go 
from  door  to  door,  hegging  on  false  pretences. — \5th. 
Sharpers  selling  smuggled  Goods;  known  by  the 
name  of  Duffers.-—  1 6th.  Female  Sharpers,  who  at- 
tend Court  and  Public  Places. — 1 7th.  Female  Bank- 
en  who  lend  money  to  Barrvw-JVomen  at  6d  a  day 
for  Five  Shillings.— *\ %th.  Cheats  who  pretend  to 
ttM Fertunes.—Farwus  Remedies  suggested. 


Is  a  great  Metropolis,  like  London,  where  trade 
and  commerce  have  arrived  at  such  an  astonishing 
height,  and  where  from  the  extensive  transactions  in. 
the  Funds,  and  the  opulence  of  the  People,  the 
interchange  of  property  is  so  expanded,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Forgeries  and  Frauds 
should  prevail,  in  a  certain  degree: — the  question  of 
difficulty  is,  why  the  Laws  and  the  means  of  pre- 
untion,  have  not  kept  pace  xvith  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  the  Country :  so  as  to  check  and  keep 
within  bounds  these  nefarious  practices  ? 

Forgeries  of  the  higher  class,  so  dangerous  in  a 
commercial  country,  have  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Executive  Government,  in  shutting  out  all  hopes  of 
the  extension  of  the  Royal  Mercy  to  the  guilty*  re- 
ceived a  most  severe  check :  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  country,  and  clearly  manifested  by  the 

records 
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records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  trials  for  offences  of 
this  nature  certainly  do  not  increase  in  number. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  regard  to  petty 
forgeries  and  frauds,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for 
they  seem  to  multiply  and  advance  with  the  opulence 
and  luxury  of  the  country ;  and  to  branch  out  intt 
innumerable  different  shades,  varying  as  the  fashions 
of  the  year,  and  as  the  resources  for  the  perpetration 
of  this  species  of  fraud  chatige  their  aspect* 

When  those,  depraved  people  who  (to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase)  live  entirely  by  their  wits — find  that  any 
tricks  which  they  have  practised  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  become  stale,  (such  as  pricking  the  belt  for  a 
wager,  or  dropping  the  ring)  they  abandon  these ; 
and  have  recourse  to  other  devices  more  novel,  and 
more  likely  to  be  effectual  in  cheating  and  defraud- 
ing the  unwary. 

One  of  the  most  prevailing  and  successful  of  these, 
is  the  fraud  practised  upon  shop-keepers,  tradesmen, 
publicans,  and  others,  by  the  circulation  of  forged 
copper-plate  notes  and  bills  for  small  sums,  of  5/. 
and  10/.  the  latter  purporting  to  be  drawn,  by  bank- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  and  sea-port  towns,  on  dif- 
ferent banking-houses  in  London. 

This  species  of  forgery  has  been  carried  to  a  tron- 
siderable  extent,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  confi- 
dence which  is  established  from  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  country  bankers'  notes  and  bills,  now  made 
payable  in  London ;  by  which  the  deception  is,  in 

»      •  • '      some 
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some  degree  covered,  and  detection  rendered  more 

ditfccuit.  .  i  .   . 

The  great  qualifications,  or  leading  arid  iridispea- 

sable  attributes  of  a  Sharped  a  Cheat,  a  Szvifidler,  or 
a  Gambler,  are,  to  possess  a  genteel  exterior,  a  de- 
ireanor  apparently  artless,  and  a  good  address. 

Like  the  more  violent  depredators  upon  the  pub- 
lic, this  class  (who  are  extremely  riuhierous)  generally 
proceed  upon  a  Regular  systeiri,  and  Study  as  a 
trade  all  those  infamous  tricks  &nd  devices  bv  which 
the  thoughtless,  the  igridr&ht,  and  the  honest  are 
defrauded  of  their  property. 

The  cbrombn  law  haS  defined  the  offence  of 
cheating —  to  be a  dectitful  practice  in  defrauding^  or 
endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  ozvn  right,  by 
means  of  some  art ful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
rf common  honesty. 

The  Statute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap. 
1.  entered  into  a  more  specific  explanation  of  what 
might  constitute  such  an  oftcnee,  and  fixed  the  mode . 
of  punishment ;  by  declaring,  "  that  if  any  person 
u  shall  falsely  or  deceitfully  obtain,  or  get  into' his 
11  hands  or  possession,  any  money,  goods,  8$c.  of  any 
*  other  person^  by  colour  or  means  of  any  false  privy 
"token,  or  counterfeit  letter,  fyc. — he  shall,  on  con- 
"fiction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment;  the  pillory,  or 
"  shipping— snving  to  the  party  aggrieved  the  same 
"power  of  recovering  the  property  as  he  might  have 
"  had  at  Common  Law,  4fc»" 
From  this  remote  period,  until  the  30th  of  George 

I  the 
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the  Second,  the  Legislature  does  not  appear  to  hav< 
seen  the  necessity  of  enacting  any  new  law,  appli 
cable  to  this  species  of  offence. 

In  the  progress  however  of  Society  and  Commerce 
joined  to  the  consequent  influx  of  riches,  producinj 
luxury  and  extravagance,  a  larger  field  opened  fo 
cheats  and  sharpers  of  every  description ;  insomuch 
that  the  evil  became  so  great,  and  the  existing  Law 
were  found  so  insufficient,  as  to  render  it  necessar 
to  provide  a  legislative  remedy. 

In  applying  this  remedy,  it  seems  that  the  grea 
increase  of  a  new  species  of  cheating,  practised  b 
persons  knowri  in  modern  times  by  the  name  c 
Swindlers,  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  defining  th 
bffence,  in  a  more  applicable  and  specific  manner 
and  of  rendermg  the  punishment  more  "severe  Bj 
the  act  of  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  it  is  declared,  "  thai 
if  all  persons  obtaining  money y  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
Vf  chandize,  by  false  pretences,  shall  be  deemed  offenders 
"  against  the  Law  and  the  public  peace;  and  the 
"  Court,  before  whom  any  suck  offender  shall  be  tried, 
"shall  on  conviction,  order  them  to  be  put  in  tht 
*'  pilloiy,  or  publicly  whipped,  or  transported  for  seven 
"years" 

Thus,  stand  the  Laws  at  present  with  regard  t< 
.Swindlers*.  They  ought  certainly  to  embrace  a  widfl 

field 

•  There  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  rn  tlie  Act  of  30tfc  Geof| 
"thfc Second,  cap  24.  in  omitting  to  add  Batik  Notes  alter  the  woi 
•.Aflwwy,  and  ako  Uor&s,  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  other  Animate,  aft 

goo* 
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>  as  to  reach  those  artifices  by  wjhich,  sharpers 
ad  peraous  of  depraved  in  In  da  obtain  meqey  from 
tbe  ignorant  and  unwary,  by  assuming  false  cha- 
ncers, taking  genteel  lodgings,  and  cheating  in  no* 
tot  tradesmen,  fcho  lose  large  siting  annually  by 
ttch  depredations. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  particularize  the  various 
classes  of  Sharpers  who  thus  prey  upon  the  publics 
ftaerrag  all  that  relates  to  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  Gtimitlg  Houses  and  Lottery  In^ur- 
ora  to  the  subsequent  chapter, 

L  Sharpers  who  obtain  Licences  to  become  Pawn* 
hrobertj*  and  bring  disgrace  upon  the  reputable  part 
ofthe  trade,. by  every  species  of  fraud  which  can  add 
to  the  distresses  of  those  who  are  cofljpstted  to. raise 
money  in  this  way :  fbr  which  purpose  there  ai$ 
abundance  of  opportunities. — Swindling  Pawnbro- 
ken,  of  this 'Class,  are.  uniformly  receivers  of  stolen 

'        ■•  •       •  •  .  •  -  . 

jpods,  wares»and  merchandize ;  since(as  has  already  been  noticed, 
(ante  page  9)  it  has  been  held  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  Money, 
norare  horses,  cattle,  &c.  considered  as  goods,  wares,  pr  mercban* 
dbe^acconiing  to  the  l^gal  construction  of  any  existing  Statute.— 
Aoane&djnent  of  the  l*w  with  regard  tA  these  and  other  objects 
fc.the  more  necessary,  as .  Bank  Notts  and  Horses  are,  perhaps, 
ttore  the  objects  of  swindling,  than  other  species  of  property 

#  Nwnber   of  Pawnbrokers  within  1.         Persons      4&    . 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  paying  a  licence  S-  813  y      21,30 

of  itf.  a  year  3 

In   the     Country,     paying    5/.  .  a  1        ,    4M      ■  *\6^] 


year 


total  .'  644       4*p0 
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gdotfs'j  and  tffufcr  the  covet*  of  their  licence  <lo  mud 
«^IKePWtlie  PublkV  Tlie>  -<*»  arisiflg  torn  ttieti 
•Htfght,  in  a  great  Treasure,  be  prevented  by  placmj 
tltt  power  ^fgfa^tiitg  licences  itf  argeneraf  Board  o 
"Potted  and  *£#6lering  i«  tedesslryfof  all  person* 
to  produce  a  Certificate  of  diameter,  before  thej 
«c&ii  obtain  such  licence ;  and  also  to  enter  into  recog- 
rfizaiice  for  gotftf  behaviour;  * 

M.  Sharper*  md  Swindlers  who  obtain  licences  U 
tie  Hatchers  and  Pedlars  ;  tinder  the  cover  of  which 
every  species  pf  villainy  Is  practised  upon  thfe  country 
people,  as  well  as  upon  the  unwary  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  all  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom.— The  arti- 
tfe'esTby  which  they  succeed,  are  various,  as  for  ex- 
ample ;— By  fraudulent  raffles,  where  plated  goods 
ttre  exhibited. as  silver,  and  where  the  chances  are 
exceedingly  against  the  adventurers; — By  setting  and 
uttering  base  motoey,  and  frequently  forged  Bank 
Notes,  which  make  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  their  trade; — By  dealing   in   smuggled  goods* 

*  A  regulation  of  this  kind  is  of  great  importance;  as  the 
property  of  the  poorest  aud  most  distressed  part  of  the  comma* 
nity,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  million  sterling,  is  constantly  in 
the  hands  of  Pawnbrokers  m  the  Metropolis  alone  ?  and  although 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they,  above  all  others,  should 
be  honest,  TcwreCt,  and  even  humane  characters,  (and  it  in  to  be 
hd*ped  many  of lhem  are  of  that  description^  yet  certan  it  is  that 
any  person,  even  the  most  notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who  can 
raise  ten  pounds  to  pay  for  a  licence,  may  at  present  set  up  the 
tradsof Jpawnbroke  % ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  some  have  got  licence* 
who  have  actually  been  onboard  the  Hulks!— a  thing  unavoidable 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

•  "  {  thereby 
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thereby  promoting  the  sale  of  articles  injurious  to  the 
Revenue,  besides  cheating  the  ignorant  with  regard 
to  the  value;- — By  receiving  stolen  goods  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  country,  by  which  discoveries  are 
prevented,  and  assistance  afforded  to  common  thieves 
and  stationary  receivers; — By  purchasing  stolen 
horses  in  one  part  of  the  qoun try,  and  disposing  of 
them  in  another,  in  the  course  of  their  jourtoies,  in 
accomplishing  which,  so  as  tQ  elude  detection,  thfy 
have  great  opportunities  ;. — By  gambling  with  £  O 
Tables  at  Fairs  apd  Horse-races,,     ;  . . ; 

A  number  of  pjther  devices  npghjt  be  pointed -out, 
whicl|  render  this  class  of  me^gre^t;  nuisances  in 
Society ;  and  she#  tlje  npces$ity$f  either  suppressing 
them  totally,  (foj.in  fact  they  are  of  little  use  to.  the 
friblje;)  or  of  limiting  the  licences  pnly  to  a>en  of 
good  character;  to  be  granted  by  a  general  Board  of 
Police,  under  whose  controul  they  should  be  placed, 
while  they  enter  at  the  same  time  iutoa  recogftizftnee 
in  a  certain  sum,  with  one  surety  fpp-  good. beha- 
viour ;  by  which  thp  t)oqest  p^rt  would  ha  retairred 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fray d  ulent. 

III.  Swindler*  &ho  take  ouf Lk$npe* 4s  Auctioneers, 
aad  open  shops  in  differ/? nt  parte  of  the  Metropolis, 
with  persons  at  $hc  doors,  usually  denominated 
Barkers,  invjting  strangers  to  walk  in.  In  thesp 
placp5  various  articles  of  silver  plate  %m\  hppsehold 
goods  are  exposed  to  salej  made  up  on  a  slight  prin- 
ciple, and  of  little  intrinsic  value j  associates,  geng- 
r%  denominated  Puffer t,  are  in  waiting  £o bid.  up 

|3  '>■'■$* 
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tbe 'article  to.  a  sum  greatly  beyond  its  valu«,  wh«*^ 
upon  the  first  bidding  of  the  stranger,  it  is  kttockdl 
dotawto  him,  and  the  money  instantly  demanded  fc 
the  goods,  however;  on  being  carried  home  and  ex- 
amined, are •  generally  found  to  be  very  different  ht 
reality,  from*. what  their  appeatfcnfcei  exhibited,  «Ltt<| 
vpon  a  close  eKamiflatkm  the  fraud  is  discovered. 

Neither  the  comfnop  Law,  ti6r  th6  Act  of  the  SOt^ 

fBeOrge  II.  cap.  84,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  broat 

olid  explanatory  to  include  this  species  of  offence ; 

and  hence  it  is,  that  this  mode  of  selling  goods  con- 

tinnes  with  impunity,  arid  seems  to  encrease. '  It  u 

not,  however,  mSiitt  here  to  insinuate  that  all  pfettt 

auctions  are  fraudt^ot.-J-It  i^to  be  hoped  there  maj 

be  some  exceptions,  although  probably  (hey  ate  no 

numerous.    A  licence  from  a  general  Board  of  !><► 

lice,  and  to  be  subject  to  &rtairi  restrictions  Ofil; 

bupdfefcsorde  to  the.dishonest;  tthd  obliging  the  partie 

to  (fltid  security  rWould,  in  a  great  measure,  regulat 

this  kind  of  business,  ih  a  proper  banner. 

•  '  \Y.>Swinilers  who  raise  money,  by  pretending  t 

he  Discounters  of  Bills,  and  Mimey  Brokers ;  Th« 

.chiefly  prey  upon  young  men  of  property,  whohav 

lost  their  money  at  play,  or  spettt  it  in  expense 

atfiuseirients,    and  are  obliged  to  raise  morfe  upo 

any  terms,  until  their  rents  of  incomes  become  paj 

able,; ; or  who  have  fortunes  in  prospect,  as  bein 

heirs  apparent  to  esfcttes,  but  \Vho;  require  assistant 

in  theinean  tittie*   •      ' 

-Availing themselves  of  the  credit,  t>t  the  ultima! 

responsibility,  of  such  thoughtless  and  giddy  your 

3  me 
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mco,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  criminal  pleasures,  and 
under  the  influence  of  those  allurements  which  the 
Faro  Tables,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort 
hold  out — these  Swindlers  seldom  fail  to  obtain  from 
them  securities  and  obligations  for  large  sums;  upon 
the  credit  of  which  they  are  enabled,  perhaps,  at 
usurious  interest,  to  borrow  money,  or  .discount  bills; 
and  thus  supply  their  unfortunate  customers  upon  ttje 
most  extravagant  terms. 

Another  class,  having  some  capital,  advance  m<jh- 
ney  upon  bonds,  title-deeds,  and  other  specialties, 
or  upon  the  bond  of  the  parties  having  estates  in  re- 
version :  by  these  and  other  devices  too  tedious  tQ 
detail,  large  sums  of  money  are,  most  unwarrantably 
and  illegally  wrested  from  the  dissipated  and  thought- 
less: and  misery  and  distress  are  thus  entailed  upon 
them,  as  long  as  they  live;  or  they  are  driven,  by 
titter  ruin,  to  acts  of  desperation  or  to  crimes.     - 

A  law  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  be  pointed 
at  this  particular  mischief,  which  is  certainly  an  in- 
creasing evil. — Humanity  pleads  for  it ;  and  Policy 
points  out  the  necessity  of  some  effectual  guard 
against  those  miseries  which  it  generates;  and  which 
could  not  exist  in  so  great  a  degree,  were  it  not  for 
the  opportunities  held  out  by  these  blood-suckers  it*. 
affording  money  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
be  expended  ia  scenes  of  gambling  and  debauchery, 
V.  A  Class  of  Cheats  of  the  Society  of  Jews,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  every  street,  lane  and  alley  in  and 
fflr  the  Metropolis^  under  the  pretciice  of  purchasing 

i4  ^4 


value. — It  is  supposed  th 
o£  these  depraved  peopi 
journies  of  this  kind;  by 
of  bad  money,  and  othej 

of  them  acquire  property 

•      *#■•• 

become  Receivers  of  stole 
It  is  estimated  thatthei 
tthousand  Jews  in  the  city 
haps,  about  five  or  six  thi 
provincial  and  sea-port  t( 
least  twenty  synagogues, 
polis ;)  most  of  the   lowe 

*  •  *  * 

gui&hed  by  the  name  of 
live  chiefly  by  their  wits, 
mischievous  intercourse 
better  to  carry  on  their  fn 
culation  of  base  money,  - 
and  in  the  purchase  of 
as  well  as  other  articles 
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which  can  fit  them  for  the  most  complicated  arts  of 
fraud  and  deception  ;  to  which  they  seldom  fail  to 
add  the  crime  of  perjury,  whenever  it  can  be  of  use, 
in  shielding  themselves  or  their  associates  from  the 
punishment  of  the  law. — From  the  orange  boy,  ancl 
the  retailer  of  seals,  razors,  glass,  and  other  wares,  ia 
the  public  streets,  to  the  shop-keeper,  dealer  in 
wearing  apparel,  or  in  silver  and  gold,  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  too  generally  preyail. 

The  itinerant3  utter  basp  money  to  enable  them, 
by  selling  cheap,  to  dispose  of  their  goods;  while 
those  that  are  stationary,  with  yery  few  exceptions, 
receive  $nd  purchase,  at  an  under-price,  whatever 
is  brought  them,  without  asking  questions. 

•  *  «  •      •  •  •  •  ■ 

VI.  Cheats,  who  sfll  provisions  and  other  articles, 
Jy  means  of  false  weights  and  measures.  Nothing  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  a  greater 
degree  than  this  evil ;  to  shield  the  Poor  against  the 
numerous  trices  thus  practised  upon  them,  by  low 
and  inferior  shop-keepps  and  itinerants. 

The  ancient  System  of  regulating  this  useful 
branch  of  Police  by  the  Juries  of  the  Ccmrt-Leet, 
having  been  found  ineffectual,  and  in  many  respects 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Society,  an  act 
passed  the  35th  of  his  present  Majesty,  {cap.  102,) 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  with  regard  to  fraud  u- 
lent  weights;  but  difficulties  having  occurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 

certain  amendments  were   made   by   another   act, 

•  .  »   «■  •  •      •  .•  • 

(37  Geo.  III.  c.  143,)  and  the  Magistrates  in  Petty 

Sessions 
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Sessions  have  now  power  to  appoint  Examiners  of 
weights,  and  to  authorise  them  to  visit  shops,  seize 
false  weights,  &c. 

This  plan,  if  pursued  as  steadily  as  that  which_ 
already  prevails  in  regulating  Bakers,  promises  to  pro — 
duce  very  valuable  benefits  to  the  lower  ranks  p: 
people  at  a  very  small  expence. 

VII.  Cheats  and  Swindlers  who  associate  together^ 
and  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing Tradesmen  of  their  goods. — One  of  these  sharpers 
generally  assumes  the  character  of  a  Merchant  ;— 
hires  a  genteel  house,  with  a  counting-house,  and 
every  appearance  of  business.  — One  or  two  associates 
take  upon  them  the  appearance  of  clerks,    while 
others  occasionally  wear  a  livery :  and  sometimes  a 
carriage  is  set  up,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  party 
visit  the  shops,  in  the  stile  of  persons  of  fashion, 
ordering  goods  to  their  apartments. — Thus  circum- 
stanced, goods  are  obtained  on  credit,    which  are 
immediately  pawned  or  sold,  and  the  produce  used 
as  a  means  of  deception  to  obtain  more,  and  procure 
Recommendations,  by  offering  to  pay  ready  money, 
— or  discount  bills. 

When  confidence  is  once  established  in  this  way, 
notes  and  bills  are  fabricated  by  these  conspirators,  as 
if  remitted  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts ; 
and  application  is  made  to  their  newly  acquired 
friends,  the  tradesmen,  to  assist  in  discounting  them* 
Sometimes  money  and  bills  upon  one  another  are 
lodged  at  tjie  bankers  for  the  purpose  of.  extending 
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their  credit,  by  referring  to  some  respectable  name 
for  a  character. 

After  circulating  notes  to  a  considerable  amount, 
tod  completing  their  system  of  fraud  by  possessing 
is  much  of  the  property  pf  others  as  is  possible,  with- 
out  risk  of  detect  iou,  they  move  off;  assume  new 
characters ;  and  when  the  bill?  and  notes  are  due; 
ike  parties  are  not  Jo  be  found. 

Offences  of  this  sort,  where  an  actual  conspiracy 
cannot  be  proved,  which  is  generally  very  difficult, 
are  not  easily  punished ;  and  it  seems  of  importance 
fat  frauds  and  impositions  of  this  sort,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  -where  the  confidence  of  tradesmeki 
ami  manufacturers  is  abused  by  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  should  be  defined,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  parties  to  escape  punishment. 

VIIL  Chats  who  take  genteel  Lodging*,  xhrss  tie- 
jwtf/y,  assume  falsi  mantes : — pretend  to  be  related  to 
p&tons  of  credit  and  fashion— produce  letters  fami- 
liarly written  to  prove  an  intimacy, — -enter  into,  con* 
venation,  and  shew  these  letters  to  tradesmen  aad 
others,  upon  -whom  they  have  a  design — get  into 
their  good  graces,  purchase  wearing  apparel  and 
Other  articles,  and  disappear  with  the  booty. 

This  species  of  o  fife  nee  would  he  very  difficult  to, 
reach  by  any  existing  Law,  and  yet  it  is  practised  in 
various  shapes  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  tradesmen 
tie  defrauded  to  a  verv  considerable  extent*-— Some 
legislative  guards  would  certainly  be  very  desfrabfe 
todritee  and  punish  these  offences  also. 

'.Wr 
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IX.  Cheats,  rcho  have  been  formerly  in  the  sen 
%ice  of  Milliners,  Mantua-Makers,  Taylors,  and  othet 
Traders,  who  have  occasion  to  send  to  shop-keepers  ant 
warehousemen  for  goods  ; — These,  after  being  dis* 
chaVged  from  their  service,  getting  into  the  corppaqy 
of  sharpers  and  thieves,  while  out  of  place,  teach 
them. how  to  personate  their  former  employers ;  in 
whose  names  they  too  frequently  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  goods  before  the  fraud 
is  discovered. 

^  It  would  certainly  be  a  good  rule  at  no  time  to 
deliver  goods  upon  a  verbal  message ;  and  it  would 
be  use&l  if  all  persons  discharging  servants,  would 
give  notice  of  it  to  every  tradesman  with  whom  they 
deal 

X.  Cheats  who  personate  G en tlemens*  footmen; 
These  order  goods  to  be  $ent  to  a  genteel  lodging, 
where  the  associate  is  waiting,  who  draws  upon  some 
banker  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  for  the  money ; 
or,  if  the  check  is  refused,  a  country  bank-note  (the 
gentleman  just  being  arrived  in  town)  is  offered  to  be 
change;],  which,  although  a  forgery,  oftea  succeeds : 
if  this  should  also  fail,  this  mischievous  class  pf  peo- 
ple, from  habit  and  close  attention  to  the  means  of 
deception,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  some 
other  expedient ;  and  before  the  fraud  is  discovered, 
the  parties. are  off;  and  the  master  transformed  into 
the  liyery-servant,  to  practise  in  his  turn  the  same 
trick  upon  somq  other  person. 

J£I.  Cheats  who  associate  systematically  together, 

for 
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fwtkepurpoae  of  folding  out  and  making  a  prey  of  every 
pcnonfrom  the  country,  or  any  ignorant  person  who  if 
xpposcd  to  have  money,  or  who  has  >  come to  London  for 
ike  purpose  of  selling  goods.~lt  13  usual  in  such  cases 
for  one  of  them  to  assume  the  character  of  a  young 
Squire,  just  come  to  his  estate ;  to  appear  careless 
and  prodigal,  and  to  shew,  handfiils  of  bank-notes, 
all  of  which  are  false  and  fabricated  for  the  purpose, 
Another  personates  the  guardian  of  the  'Squire, 
thilea  part  of  the  associates  pretend  to  sit  down  to 
play,  and  haying  won  money  of  the  young  spend- 
thrift, who  appears. cxtreiiiely  ignorant  apd  profuse, 
the  stranger's  avarice  gets  the  better  of  his  prudence, 
and  he  is  induced  at  length  to  try  his  luck, — the  re- 
sult is  that  he  is  soon  left  without  a  penny. 

XII,  Cheatswho  prowl  about  in  all  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  trading  part  of  the  Metropolis]  *  uhetr 
shopmen  and  boys  are  carrying  parcels :  These,*  by 
Brans  of  various  stratagems,  find  out  where  the 
parcels  are  going,  and  regelating ,  their  measures 
accordingly,  seldom  fail  byispme  trick  <or  other* 
(such  as  giving  the:  lad  £  shilling  to  run  and  call  * 
coach,)  to  getliolti  of  (thfe  property. — Porters  .and 
young  raeo  from  the  Cdun try  should  be  particularly 
cautious  never  to  quit  any  ppoperty  intruded  tQjheir 

care,  until  delivered  (not*  at  the  <Joor)  tout.withiu 

*  ■» 

the  house  tQ  ,^Uich  it  is  directed.  ' 

XIII.  Cheats  who  attend  Inns*  at  the  time  that 

'  * 

coaches  and  wqggons  are  loading  or  unltodipg*   These 

ty  personating  porters  with  aproftsand  knots,  orolcrks 

,  "  with 
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With  pen?  stuck  in  their  wigs  or  hair,  aad  by  having 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  stratagems,  accordttig  to  th< 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  aided  by  thek 
having  previously  noticed  the  address  of  several-  rt 
the  parcels,  seldom  fail  of  success,  in  the  general 
hurry  and  confusion  which  prevails  at  such  places. 
This  proves  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  time*  to  have 
one  or  two  intelligent  officers  of  Justice,  who  know 
the  faces  of  thieves,  in  attendance,  while  goods  are 
teceiving  and  delivering.  , 

XIV.  Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door  collecting 
money ;  under  pretence  of  soliciting  for  a  charitable 
establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  and 
other  purposes.  But  the  money,  instead  of  being  so 
applied,  is  generally  spent  in  eating  and  drinking; 
and  the  most  infamous  imposition  is  thus  practised 
upon  the  charitable  and  humane,  who  are  the  dupes 
of  this  species  of  fraud  in  too  many  instances. 
*  XV.  Sharpers  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Duffer**  These  go  about  from  house.to  house,  and 
attend  public-  houses,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to 
tell  smuggled  goods,  such  as  India  handkerchiefs, 
waisttoat  .patterns,  muslins,  Sec.  By  offering  their 
/  gtods  for  sale,  they  are  enabled  to  discover,  the  pro- 
per objects,  who  may  be  successfully  practised  opon 
in  various  ways ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  pro- 
moting some  gambling  scheme,  by  which  the  party 
is  plundered  of  his  money,  they  seldom  foil  passing 
forged  couutfy  banknotes,  or  base  fciiver  and  coppei 
in  the  course  of  their  dealings.    ' 

XVI. 
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*  XVI.  Female  Sharpers  who  dress  elegantly,  perso- 
nate women  of  fashion,  attend  masquerades,  and  even 
p  to  St.  James's.  These,  from  their  effrontery, 
actually  get  into  the  circle ;  where  their  wits  and 
bands  are  employed  in  obtaining  diamonds,  and 
whatever  other  articles  of  value,  capable  of  being 
concealed,  are  found  to  be  most  accessible. 

The  wife  of  a  well  known  sharper,  lately  upon  the 
town,  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Court,  dressed  in  a 
stile  of  peculiar  elegance :  while  the  sharper  himself 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  in  the  dress  of  a  clergyman. 
—According  to  the  information  of  a  noted  receiver, 
they  pilfered  to  the  value  of  1700/.  on  the  King's 
birth-day  (1795,)  without  discovery  or  suspicion. 

Houses  are  kept  where  female  Cheats  dress'  and 
undress  for  public  places.— Thirty  or  forty  of  these 
sharpers  generally  attend  all  masquerades,  in  different 
characters,  where  they  seldom  fail  to  get  clear  o& 
with  a  considerable  booty.  J 

XVII.  Among  the  classes  of  Cheats  may  be  ranked 
a  species  of  Female  Bankers.  These  accommodate 
harrow-women  and  others,  who  sell  fish,  fruity  ve- 
getables, &c.  in  the  streets,  with  five  shillings  a 
day ;  (the  usual  diurnal  stock  in  trade  In*  such 
cases ;)  for  the  use  of  which,  for  twelve  hours,  they 
obtain  a  premium  of  six-pence,  when  the  money  Is 
ieturned  in  the  evening,  receiving  thereby  at  this 
nttf  ahout  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year  for 
every  fitfe  shillings  they  lay  out ! 
The  Authofr,  in  thecoifrseofhis  Magistttialduty, 

paving 
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having  discovered  this  extraordinary  species  of  fraui 
attempted  to  explain  to  ^  barrow-woman  on  ivlio 
it  was  practised,  that  by  saving  up  a  single  Jive  shi 

*  •  * 

tings,  and  not  laying  any  part  of  it  out  in  gin,  bi 
keeping  the  whole,  she  would  save?/.  10,?.  a  yea 
which  seemed  to  astonish  her,  and  to  stagger  her  b 
lief. — It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  had  no  effe< 
upon  her  future  conduct,  since  it  is  evident  that  th 
improvident  and  dissolute  dass  of  females  have  n 
other  idea  than  that  of  making  the  day  and  the  wa 
alike  long. — Their  profits  (which  are  often  conside 
ably  augmented  by  dealing  in  base  money,  as  well  \ 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c. )  seldom  last  over  the  day,  f< 
they  never  fail  to  have  a  luxurious  dinner  and  a  h< 
supper,  with  abundance  of  gin  and  porter: — lookin 
in  general  no  farther  than  to  keep  whole  the  origin; 
stock,  with  the  six-pence  interest,  which  is  paid  ov< 
to  the  female  banker  in  the  evening :  and  a  newloa 
obtained  on  the  following  morning,  of  the  san: 
number  of  shillings  again  to  go  to  market. 

In  contemplating  this  curious  system  of  Banking 
(trifling  as  it  seems  to  be)  it  is  impossible  not  to  t 
forcibly  struck  with  the  immense  profits  that  aris 
from  it.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  of  these  fema 
.sharpers  to  possess  a  capital  of  seventy  shillings,  c 
three  pounds  ten  shillings,  with  fourteen  steady  an 
regular  customers,  in  order  to  realize  an  income  < 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year. 

XVIII.  Cheats  zcho  pretend  to  tell  fortunes.  The* 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  ,the  public,  by  advertise 
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racnfrajid  canls;  pretending  a  po^er,  from  their 
knowledge  of  astrology,  to  foretel  future  events,  to 
discover  stolen  property}*  lucky  numbers  in  the  Lot* 
tery,  &c. 

The  extent  to  which  this  mischief  goes  in  the 
Metropolis  is  almost  beyond  belief;  particularly  dur- 
ing the  drawing  of  the  Lottery.      The  folly  and 
phrenzy  which  prevail  in  vulgar  life,  lead  ignorant 
and  deluded  people  into  the  snare  of  adding  to  the 
misfortunes  which  the  Lottery  occasions,  by  addi- 
tional advances  of  money,  (obtained  generally  by 
pawning  goods  or  Apparel)  paid  to  pretended  astro 
logeisfor  suggesting  lucky  numbers,  upon  which  they 
tie  advised  to  make  insurances ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  unaccountable. delusion,  they  are  too 
often  induced  to  increase  their  risks,  and  ruin  their 
fcmilics. 

One  of  these  impostors  who  Jived  long  in  the 
Curtain- Road,  Shoreditch,  is  said,  in  conjunction  with 
his  associates,  •  to  have  made  near  300/.  a  year  by 
practising  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Lower  orders  of 
die  people. — He  &tiled:  himself  (in  his  circulating 
cards)  an  Astronomer  and  Astrologer;  and  stated, 
That  he gave  advice  to  Gcntlcrfien  and  Ladies  on  btisi- 
**»,  trade,  contracts;  removals,  journies  by  land  or 
iwrtr,  marriages,  cfiildrsn,  law-suits,  absent  friends, 
$t.  and  further,  that  he  calculated  nativities  ac- 
curately*— His  fee  was  half-a-crown. 

An  instance  of  mischievous  credulity,  occasioned 
ty  consulting  this  impostor,  once  fell  under  the  re- 

K  view 
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view  of  the  Author.  A  person  having  prapert 
stolen  from  him,  went  to  consult  the  conjuror  resped 
ing  the  thief;  who  having  described  something  \iV 
the  person  of  a  man  whom  he  suspected,  his  cr* 
dulity  and  folly  $o  for  got  the  better  of  his  reaso 
and  reflection,  p$  to  induce  him  upon  the  author!  1 
pf  this  impostor  actually  to  charge  his  neighbour  wit 
ajelony,  and  to  cause  him' to  be  apprehended.  TI 
Magistrate  settled  the  matter  by  discharging  the  pr 
soner;  reprimanding  the  accuser  severely,  andorde 
ing  the  conjuror  to  be  taken  into  custody,  accordiri 
to  law,  as  a  Rogue  and  Vagabond. 
-  But  the  delusion  with  regard  to  Fortune-tellers ; 
not  confined  to  yulg?r  life,  since  it  is  known,  thf 
ladies  of  rank,  fashion,  aijd  fortune,  contribute  to  tfc 
encouragement  of  thi3  fraudulent  profession  in  pa 
ticular,  by  their  visits  to  a  pretended  Astrologer  < 
their  own  sex  in  the  jietghbourjiood  of  Tottenhan 
Court  Road:  This  woman,  to  the  disgrace  of  h< 
votaries,  whose  education  ought  to  have  taught  thei 
the  folly  and  weakness  of  countenancing  such  gra 
impositions,  found  the  practice  of  it  extremely  pr< 
ductive*. 

The  act  of  the  0th  George  the  Second,  cap.  t 
punishes  all  persons  pretending  skill  in  any  crafty sciem 
or  felling  fortunes^  ortohere  stolen  goods  may  befounc 

•  The  encouragement  which  this  impostor  received  from  tj 
weaker  part  pf  the  females  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Metropoli 
raised  up  others ;  who  had  the  effrontery  to  insult  the  unde 
ttaqding  of  the  Public,  by  advertising  in  the  News-papers, 
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Tftfkaywrs  impy%isonment,  and  standing foitr  fifties  in 
tkpillory,  (once  every  quarter)  during  the  term  of  suck 
imprisonment.  The  Act  called  the  Vagrant  Act,  made 
Me  17/ h  year  of  the  same  reign,  (cap.  5>)  declares 
itch  persons  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds,  -and  liable  t% 
k  punished  as  suck. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those  at  least  who 
«  convinced  from  having  suffered  hy  the  gross 
imposition  practised  upon  the  crodulity  of  die  peo~ 
fie  by  these  pests  of  society,  will  enable  the  civii 
Magistrate,  by  .proper  informations,  to  suppress  so 
great  an  eviL 

Innumerable  almost  are  the  other  tricks  and  de- 
rice*  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  horde  of  Cheats, 
fcRtkUers,  and  Sharpers,  who  infest  the  Metropolis- 
The  gneat  increase  of  bommeree,  and  the  confi- 
Jence  resulting  from  an  intercourse  so  wide  and  ex- 
tended, frequently  lays  mem  of  property  and  tracfesr 
men  open  to  a  variety  of  frauds  ;  credit  is  obtained 
fcy  subterfuge  and  devices  contrary  to  £li£  plain  rules 
of  common  honesty,  against  whid*,  however,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  by  an  actioa  of  common  law. 

If  it  were  possible  to  look  accurately  at  the  dif- 
ferent evils  arising  from  fraudulent  and  swindling 
practices,  so  as  to  frame  a  statute  i-hat  would  gene- 
rally read*  all  the  cases  that  occur,  whenever  the 
barrier  of  common  honesty  is  broken  <k>wn  ;  it  would 
certainly  be  productive  of  infinite  benefit  to  the 
community ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions 
tf  the  Society,  established  fof  prosecuting  swindlers, 
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fit  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  evil  has  not  diroigisliet 
On  the  contrary  it  has  certainly  encreased,  an 
must  continue  to  do  so,  until  the  Legislature,  b 
applicable  Laws  and  an  improved  System  of  police 
either,  directly  or  collaterally  attached  to  these  of 
fences,  shall  find  the  means  of  suppressing  th^un 
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CHAP.     VI. 

t 

he  great  anxiety  of  the  Legislature  to  suppress  th$ 
coils  of  Gaming : — The  Misery  and  Wretchedness 
entailed  on  many  respectable  Families  from  this  fatal 
propensity : — Often  arising  from  the  foolish  vanity 
of  mixing  in  what  is  stiled,  Genteel  Company ; 
where  Faro  is  .introduced.— Games  of  Chance, 
though  stigmatized  by  the  Legislature,  encouraged 
hy  high-sounding  names,  whose  houses  are  opened 
/w  purposes  odious  and  unlawful: — Tlie  Civil 
Magistrate  called  upon  by  his  public  duty,  as  well 
at  by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  suppress  such 
mischiefs. — The  danger  arising  from  such  semina- 
ries—No  probability  of  any  considerations  of  their 
illegality,  or  inhumanity,  operating  as  a  check, 
Without  the  efforts  of  the  Magistracy. — The  evil 
tendency  of  such  examples  to  servants  in  fashionable 
Families,  who  carry  these  vices  into  vulgar  life; 
end  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  persons  of  superior 
education,  become  Sharpers,  Cheats,  and  Swindlers, 
from  the  habits  they  acquire. — A  particular  State* 
tent  of  the  proceedings  of  persons  7vho  have  set  up 
Gaming  Houses  as  regular  Partnership-Concerns  ; 
&nd  of  the  Evils  resulting  therefrom. — Of  Lottery 
Insurances  of  the  Higher  Class. — Of  Lottery 
Offices  opened  for  Insurance — Proposed  Remedies* 
—Three  Plans  suggested  to  the  Author  by  Corres- 
pondents. 
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Gaming  is  the  source  from  which  has  sprai 

all  that  race  of  cheats,  swindlers,  and  sharpers, 
of  whose    nefkrious    practices  have    already 
noticed,  andf  die  remainder  of  which  it  is  the 
of  the  Author  to  devetope  fn  this  chapter. 

Such  has  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Legislat 
suppress*  thfe  evil,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  < 
Anne,  this  abandoned  and  mischievotrs  race  o1 
.seems  to  liavd  attracted1  its  notice  in  a  very  part 
degree ;  for  the  act  of  the  9th  year  of  that  reign 
14.  $6,  7,)  after  reciting,  "  that  divers  Jew 
u  dissolute  persons  live  at  great  expences,  havi 
"  visible  estate,  profession,  or  calling,  to  fm 
*'  themselves;  but  support  these  expences  by  G 
"  only;  Enacts,  that  any  two  Justices  may  cans 
u  brought  before  them,  all  persons  within  their 
u  whom  they  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  ti 
u  no'  visible  estate,  profession,  or  calling,  to  ma 
"  themselves  by;  but  do  for  the  most  part  si 
4t  themselves  by  Gaming ;  and  if  such  persons  shi 
"  make  it  appear  to  such  Justices  that  the  pri 
4i  part  of  their  expences  is  not  maintained  by  go 
lt  tfity  afe  to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour 
1 '  hcetvctnoMh  ;  and  in  default  of  sufficient  sec 
u  to  be  committed  to  prison,  until  they  can  Jin 
ie  same;  and  if  security  shall  be  given,  if  wilt  I 
4  s  f cited  oh  their  playing  or  betting  at  any  ene 
**  for  more  titan  the  value  of  twenty  shillings." 

If,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  wise  at 

sli; 
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Sharkers  of  every  deriomination,  who  support  them- 
Iclvcs  by  a  variety  Of  cheating  and  swindling  prac- 
tices, without  having  any  visible  means  of  living,  were 
Vq  like  manner  to  bfe  called  upon  to  find  security  for 
their  gckxl  behaviour,  in  all  cases  where  tliey  Cannot 
&ew  they  have  the  means  of  subsisting  themselves 
honestly,  the  number  of  these  Pests  of  Society,  under 
i  general  Police  and  an  active  and  zealous  Magistracy, 
trould  soon  be  diminished,  if  not  totally  annihilated. 
By  the  12thof  George  the  Second,  (cap.  28.  %  2,  3,) 
u  the  Gaines  of  Faro,  Hazard,  %C.  are  declared  to  bt 
n  Lotteries,  subjecting  the  persons  who  keep  them  to  a 
"  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  those  who  play  to 
"fifty  pounds"-~One  witness  only  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  offence  before  atiy  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
flrf  the  Justice  forfeits  ten  pounds  if  he  neglects  to 
<fo  his  ditty  under  the  Act :— and  under  this  Act, 
vhich  is  connected  with  the  statute  8th  of  George  I. 
np.  2,  it  seems  that  "  the  keeper  of  a  Faro  Table 
41  may  be  prosecuted  coen  for  a  pe?ialty  of  five  hun* 
'*  dred  pounds." ' 

Notwithstanding  these  salutary  laws,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  houses  have 
been  opened,  even  under  the  sanction  of  high-sound* 
ing  names,  where  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  all 
nnb  was  to  be  found*  from  the  finished  sharper  to 
the  raw  inexperienced  youth.  And  wh6re  all  those 
evils  existed  in  full  force,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
Me  Legislature  to  remove- 
Though  it  is  hoped  that  this  iniquitous  SystBta 
*f  plunder,  has  of  late  been  somewhat  restrained  by 

jc4  tb« 
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the  wholesome  administration  of  the  Laws,  under  the 
excellent  Chief  Justice  who-  presides  in  the  Hjgh 
Criminal  Department  of  the  Country,  m  consequence 
of  the  detection  of  Criminals,  through  the  merito- 
rious vigilance  and  attention  of  the  Magistrates;  to 
which  the  Author  of  this  work,  by  bringing  the  evil 
so  prominently  under  the  view  of  the  Public,  may 
flatter  himself  in  having  been,  in  some  sntiall  degree^ 
instrumental :  Still  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  arrived  which  would  induce  him  to 
.withhold  the  following  narrative. 
.  Gaming,  although  at  all  times  an  object  highly 
deserving  attention,  and  calling  for  the  exertions  of 
^Magistrates,  never  appeared  either  to  have  assumed 
90  alarming  an  aspect,  or  to  have  been  conducted 
jipon  the  methodized  system  of  Partnership-Con- 
cays,  wherein  pecuniary  capitals  were  embarked, 
till  about  the  years  1777  apd  1778,  when  the  vast 
.licence  which  was  given  to  those  abominable  engines 
of  fraud,  E  O  Tables,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
which  elapsed'  before  a  check  was  given  to  them  by 
Jhe  Police,  afforded  a  number  of  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned characters,  who  resorted  to  these  baneful  sub- 
terfuges for  support,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty ;  This  was  afterwards  increased  in  low  Gaming- 
.Houses,  and,  by  *  following  up  th$  sarpe  system  at 
:Newmarket,  #nd  other  places  of  fashionable  resort^ 
•janjl  in  the  Lottery ;  until  at  length,  without  auy  pro- 
perty at  the  outset,  or  any  visible  means  of.  lawful 
jfWPftV  a  fu™  of  money  little  short  of  One  Miilim 
v$f$rli#gf : is  piyd , to  frave  been  acquired  by  a  class  of 
II  ^  individuals 
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individuals  originally  (with  some  few  exceptions)  of 
the  lowest  awl  most  depraved  order  of  Society.  This 
awrmous  mas*  of  wealth  (required  no  doubt  by  en* 
tailing  misery  onjnaijy  worthy  and  respectable  Fami- 
lies, and  driving  the  unhappy  victims  to  acts  of  des* 
portion  and  suicide,)  is  said  tp  have  been  afterwards 
fsgaged  as  a  great  and  an  efficient  capital  for  carry* 
ing  on  various  illegal  Establishments ;  particularly 
Gaming- Houses,  and  Shops  for  fraudulent  Insurances 
ii  the  Lottery  ;  together  with  such  objects  of  dissipa- 
tioa  as  the  Races-  at  Newmarket  and  other  places  of 
ft&umabk  resort,  heM  out  i,  all  which  were  employed 
11  the  means.  *f  increasing  and  improving  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  nefa* 
nous  pursuits* 

A  System,  grown  to  such  au  enormous  height,  had, 
of  course,  its  rise  by  progressive  advances.  Several 
of ihose  who  now  roll  in  their  gaudy  carriages*  aRd 
taociate  with  some  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion, 
nay  be  found  upon  the  Registers  of  the  Old  Bailey ; 

o        g  turning,  with  their 

oira  hands,  EO  Tables  in  the  open  streets.  These 
mischievous  Members  of  Society,  through  the  wealth 
ttaatd  fcy  a  course  of  procedure  diametrically  op* 
poshe  to  Law,  are>  by  a  strange  perversion,  sheltered 
from  the  operation  of  that  Justice,  which  every  act  of 
their  lives  has  offended,:  they  bask  in  the  sun-shin^ 
tf  prosperity ;  while  thpusands,  who  owe  their  dis* 
tas  and  roin  tatto  horrid  designs  thus  executed*  in* 
tigvratatwAcxtendcdt  are  fining  in  misery  and  want: 

Certain  his,,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 

rapid 
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rapid  increase,  and  from  the  vast  extent  of  capital  vin£ 
ployed  in  these  -Systems  of  ruin  and  depravijty,  havfc 
become  great  and  alarming  beyond  calculation  ;  as 
will  be  evinced  by  developing  the  nature  of  the  very 
dangerous  Confederacy  which  systematically  moves 
and  directs  this  vast  Machine,  of  destruction^— com- 
posed in  general  of  men  who  have  been  reared  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  every  species  of  de- 
pravity which  can  debase  the  human  character. 

Wherever  Interest  or  Resentment  suggests  to  their 
minds  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  any  base 
or  illegal  propensity;  it  is  immediately  indulged. 
Some  are  taken  into  this  iniquitous  Partnership  for 
their  dexterity  in  securing  the  dice ;  or  in  dealing 
cards  at  Faro.— Informers  are  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned upon  writs,  obtained,  by  perjury,  to  deter 
others  from  similar  attacks.  Witnesses  are  suborned 
-—officers  of  justice  are  bribed,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  by  large  sums  of  money* — ruffians  and  blud- 

*  An  Affidavit,  made  not  very  long  since  in  one  of  the  superior 
Courts  of  Justice,  illustrates  this  observation  in  a  very  striking 
degree.  It  is  in  these  words — "  That  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
44  cbnvict  persons  keeping  Gaming-Houses  before  the  Magistrates, 
**  by  reason  of  the  enormous  wealth  generally  applied  to  the  cor- 
"  rttption  of  unwillmg<evidence  brought  forward  to'  support  the 
M  charge— That  on  an  information  exhibited  against  one  of  the 
"  Partners  of  a  Gaming-House,  he  got  himself  discharged  by 
M  deterring  some  of  the  witnesses  from  appearing,  and  by  the 
"  perjury  of  another  partner  who  was  examined  as  a  witness, 
**  and  for  which  he  then  stood  indicted— That  divert  of  these 
**  Gaming-Houses  were  kept  by  practising  attomtoy  who,  by 
••  threatening  indictmeuts  for  pretended  Conspiraciet,  and  gther 
"  infamous  means,  have  deterred  persons  from  prosecuting,  them/' 

geou-meft 
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gcon-men  are  employed  to  resist  the  Civil  Power, 
where  pecuniary  gratuities  fail— and  houses  are 
brricadoed  and  guarded  by  armed  men :  thereby 
offering  defiance  to  the  common  exertions  of  the 
Laws,  and  opposing  the  regular  authority  of  Ma- 
gistrates. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a  Confederacy  thus 
circumstanced,  so  powerful  from  its  immense  pecu- 
niary resources,  and  so  mischievous  and  oppressive 
from  the  depravity  which  directs  these;  /^sources, 
without  feeling  an  anxiety  to  see  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Law  still  further  and  unremittingly  exerted  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  destroying  it. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  immense  property  by  which 
this  confederacy  was  so  strongly  fortified  was  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  of  Gaming- Hottses%  hold- 
ing out  the  most  fascinating  allurements  to  gidjdy 
young  men  of  fortune  and  others,  having  access  to 
money,  by  means  of  splendid  entertainments,*  and 
regular  suppers,  with  abundance  of  the  choicest 
vines,  so  as  to  form  a  genteel  lounge  for  the  dissi- 
pated and  unwary :  another  part  of  the  capital  was 
said  to  form  the  stock  which  composes  the  various 
Faro-Banks  which  were  to  be  found  at  the  routes  of 
Ladies  of  Fashion :    Thus  drawing  into  this  vortex  of 

•  The  expence  of  entertainments  at  a  Gaming-House  of  the 
highest  class,  during  eight  months,  has  been  said  to  exceed  Six 
Tkuw*d  Guineas  !  what  must  the  profits  be^  to  afford  such  a 
profusion  ? 

ini- 
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iniquity  and  rum,  not  tally  ihemdlbs,  but  alStt  th#/&* 
malts  of the  thoughtless  and  opulent  part  of  SocietyJ 
who  too  Easily  became  a  prey  to  that  idle  vanity 
which  frequently  overpowers  reason  and  reflection  J 
and  the  delusion  of  which  is  seldom  terminated  till  it 
is  too  late. 

Evil  example,  when  -thus  sanctioned  by  apparent 
respectability,  and  by  the  dazzling  blandishment  of 
rank  and  fashion,  is  so  intoxicating  to-  those  Who  havd 
either  suddenly  acquired  riches/  or  who  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  fatal  propensity  to  Gaming  should 
become  universal ;  extending  itself  over  all  ranks  in 
Society,  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but  by 
those  who  will  attentively  investigate  the  subject. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France^ 
tad  before  this  Country  was  visited  by  the  hordes  of 
Emigrants  of  all  descriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary 
or  permanent  residence  in  this  Metropolis,  the  num* 
ber  of  Gaming-Houses  (exclusive  of  those  that  are 
select,  and  "have  long, been  established  by  Subscrip- 
tion, )  did  not  exceed  above  four  or  five :  In  the  year 
1797  >  not  less  than  thirty  were  said  to  be  actually 
open ;  where,  besides  Faro  and  Hazard,  the  foreign 
games  of  Roulet  and  Rouge  et  Noir,  were  introduced, 
and  where  there  existed  a  regular  gradation  of  esta- 
blishment, accommodating  to  all  ranks ;  from  the 
man  of  fashion,  down  to  the  thief,  the  burglar,  and 
the  pick-pocket— where  immense  sums  of  money 
8  were 


l«c  played  §>r  evpiy  evening,  for  eight  months  ii> 
$e  year,* 

hk  a  commercial  Co|intry,  and  in  a  great  Metro? 
pqlis,  where  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  trade  and 
luatl&Ctures,  aad  frorn  the  periodical  issue  of  above 

t  r 

Twenty  Millioqs  Jtpaually,  arising  from  dividends  oi| 
folded  security,  there  rximt  he  an  immense  cifcuht- 
tjbo  of  property,  the  danger  ia  not  to  be  conceived* 
from  the  allurements  which  are  thps  held  out  to 
j9Wg  men  of  bu*Dess,  having  the  command  of  mo- 
jtcy,  as  well  as  to  the  clerics  of  merchants,  hankers* 
and  others  concerned  in  different  branches  of  trade: 

*  * 

|a  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  too  many  of  this  class 
Tcsort  at  present  to  these  destructive  scenes  of  vice^ 

idleness,  4Pd  mbfoctune.t 

"  The 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  Affidavit,  already  mentioned,  also  il- 
Isstxsles  these  assertions,  and  proves  that  they  are  but  too  welt 
founded,  it  states— *"  That  Gaming  Houses  have  increased  to 
"  tucha  degree,  that  there  were  lately  not  less  than  six  in  one  street 
u  near  the  Hay-Market,  at  all  which,  persons  stopd  at  the*  door 
14  to  entice  passengers  to  play — That  the  generality  of  persons 
"  keeping  these  houses  are  prize  Jtgkters,  and  persons'  of  a  despe? 

*  itte  description,  who  threaten  assasinatron  to  any  person  who 
44  vill  molest  thpjn."  »  , 

t  *  The  same  affidavit  fwrtJ^r  state*— J^frfctbe  pruicipaj^raipt 
"tog-Houses  at  the -West  end  of  the  Town  have  stated  day?  pa 

which  they  have  luxurious  dinnefs,  (Sunday  being  the  chief  day,) 
"to  which  they  contrive  to  get  invited  merchants'  arid' bankers* 
u  clerks,  and  other  persons  entrusted  with  money ;  an^  that  U  has 

been  calculated,  (and  the  calculation  was  believed  not  to  be  o ver- 

*  fated,)  that  the  expedites  attendant  on  such  houses,  amounted  tp 
H  150,000/.  yearly,  and  that  the  keepers  of  such  houses,  by  meant 

*  ef  their  enormous  wealth,  bid  defiance  to  all  prosecutions,  some 
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.  The  ittfod  shrinks  with  horror  at  the  existence 
System  in  the  Metropolis,  unknown  to  our  ances 
even  in  the  worst  periods  of  their  dissipation ;  ^ 
a  Waril  a  Waters,  and  a  Chartres,  insulted  p 
morals  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes :  for  the 
regular  Establishments—no  systematic  concern) 
carrying  on  this  nefarious  trade,  were  known. ~ 
Partncrships  in  Gaming-Houses  were  condi 
with  the  regularity  of  Commercial  Houses. 

But  these; Partnerships  have  not  been  confine 
Gaming-Houses  alone.  A  considerable  propo 
of  the  immense  capital  which  the  conductors  01 
System  possess,  is  employed  periodically  in  th< 
Lotteries,  in  Fraudulent  Insurances,  where,  lik 
Faro  Bank,  the  chances  are  so  calculated  as  to 
about  30 per  cent,  profit  to  the  Gambling  propriei 
and  from  the  extent  of  which  these  transactions 
been,  and  we  fear  still  are  carried,  no  doubt  a 
entertained  that  the  annual  gains  must  be  immen 
It  has,  indeed,  been  stated,  with  an  appearan 
truth,  that  a  single  individual  acquired  no  less 
60,000/.  during  one  English  Lottery ! 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly  ace 
in  any  estimate  which  can  be  formed;  for  in  this, 
all  other  cases  where  calculations  are  introduce 
this  Work,  accuracy  to  a  point  js  not  to  be  expe< 
yet  when  alt  circufpstapces  are  cpnsjdered,  ther 

♦ 

*l  of  them  having  acquired  from  50  to  100,000/.  each  ;  epi 
c<  able  estates  have  been  frequently  won  by  theni  in  the 
f<  of  one  sitting," 
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pfwjust  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  following  State* 
meat,  placing  the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of 
view,  may  convey  to  the  Reader  no  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  y?st  and  unparalleled  extent  to  tf  hich  this 
horrid  mischief  had  arrived ;  and  to  which,  if  not 
closely  watched,  it  may  yet  rise  once  more. 

GAMING. 

Peraon*  Money  viavfd  Yetriy  ■agifgis 

atuc&ed.     for  nightly.     Jost  and  woow 

r  7  SohsmpUoa  Houses  open  one  third  £•  £• 

oftaeYear,  or  100  night*  suppose    1000        2000        1,4.00,009 

s.  1  j  Homes  of  a  superior  class  one-third 
of  the  Year,  or  100  nights  ■    ■         3000       2000        3,000,000) 

j.  is  Houses  of  an  inferior  class  one  half 
of  the  Year,  or  150  Nights         ■■  3000        1099        a,**5yont> 

4,  (  Ladies*  Gaming  Houses 

9  50  Nights        ■■"  1. 1,  '  ■    1090       3000.  600,000 

1,1  ■  ,    ■  t 

FRAUDULENT  INSURANCES  IN  THE  LOTTERY* 

15«  Jnwrtncc  Offices  at  tool,  a  day  average,  during 
tie  33  days  of  the  Irish  Lottery  9»*55»O09 

|»lonranceO&csati5oivadayfTerage,4uring 
tk  33  days*  of  the  English  Lottery  1,980,009 

3j?3$iQOv> 

•»«*»^o 

Tqtal       10^60,000 

■  The  longer  the  Lottery  continues,  the  greater  the  evil.  A  Lottery  qf 
faioo©  Tickets  is  therefore  a  much  greater  evil  than  one  of  50,000;  and 
wt  in  a  ratio  more  than  proportionate  to  the  numbers  ineach. 

This  aggregate  i$  only  to  be  considered  as  shewing 
4c  mere  interchange  of  prpperty  from  ope  hand  tp 
$>fher;  yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  operation 


mast  progressively  produce  a  certain  low,  with  net 
inany  exceptions,  to  all  the  innoent  au4  unsuspect- 
ing adventurers  either  at  Faro  :qr  the  Lottery,  witfe 
an  almost  uniform  gain  to  the  proprietors  ;  (he  result 
is  shocking  to  reflect  upoq,— To  individual  families 
in  easy  circumstances  where  this  unfortunate  mani* 
prevails,  as  well  as  to  the  mass  of  the  people  who  are 
fascinated  by  the  delusion  of  the  Lottery  Insurances, 
it  is  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes. — By  seizing  every 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this  unhappy  bias,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  pennyless  miscreant 
of  to-day  become  the  opulent  gambler  of  to-morrow : 
leaving. the  unhappy  sufferers  often  no  alternative 
but  exile,  beggary,  or  arprison;  or  perhaps,  rendered 
desperate  by  reflecting  on  the  folly  of  their  dontfuc$ 
to  end  their  days  by  suicide,*  while  wives,  children, 
and  dependants  are  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery,  -■     •    '--...:  . 

In  contemplating  .these  vast  establishments,  of*  rfcr 
gular  ancksy$tenaatic  fraud  aailidejaedation  upon  the 
Public,  in  all  tl*  hideous  fbrhls  ^rchP  iKbyattiiintt 
nothing  is  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  the  uncohtjuer- 
$Ble  spirit  which  draws  such  a  multitude  of  the  lower 
tanks  of  Society  into  the  vortex  of  the  Lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  System,  availing 
themselves  of  the  existence  of  the  ddtfsloiv  spate  \io 
pains  to  keep  it  alive ;  so  that  the  evil  extends  far  ^n*J 

* 

..  *  The  Gambling  and  Lottery  transactions  of  one  individual  in 
tfjis  great  Metropolis,  are  said  to  be  productive  of  froni  ten  tc 
fifteen  suicides  annually.  * 
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wide,  and  the  mischiefs,  distresses,  and  calamlt&s 
resulting  from  it,  were  it  possible  to  detail  them, 
would  form  a  catalogue  of  sufferings  of  which  the 
opulent  and  luxurious  have  no  conception,  ; 

Of  bow  much  importance  therefore  is  it  to  the 
Public  at  large,  to  see  these  evils  suppressed ;  and 
above  all,  to  have  this  novel  System  completely  an- 
nihilated, by  which  Gambling  establishments  have 
been  formed  upon  commercial  principles  of  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  with  vast  capitals  employed  for  the 
most  infamous  and  diabolical  purposes. 

Let  those  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  this  way 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  gotten,  and  with  the 
misery  their  gains  have  occasioned  to  ruined  thou- 
sands: let  them  abstain  from  employingMt  in  chan- 
nels calculated  to  extend  these  evils.  The  Law  is 
generally  slow  in  its  operations :  but  it  seldom  fails 
to  overtake  the  guilty  at  last.  .  " 

To  this  Confederacy,  powerful  in  wealth,  and  un- 
restrained by  those  considerations  of  moral  rectitude, 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  other  men  engaged  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life,  is  to  be  attributed  those 
vast  additional  hazards  to  which  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced have  been  subjected — Hazards,  which  npt 
only  did  not  exist  before  these  establishments  were 
matured  and  moulded  into  System ;  but  which  were 
considerably  increased,  from  its  becoming  a  part  of 
the  general  arrangements  to  employ  men  of  genteel 
oterior,  (ami  it  4s  to  be  feared  too,  m  many  instances 
^ good  connections)'  who,  Wafving  been  ruined  by  the 

.  L  delusion. 
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delusion,  descended  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  to  ae 
cept  the  degrading  office  of  seeking  out  those  cus 
tomers,  whose  access  to  money  rendered  them  prop© 
objects  to  be  ensnared. — For  such  was  the  nature  o 
tins  new  System  of  destruction,  that  while  a  young 
man  entering  upon  life,  conceived  himself  honouret 
by  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  those  who  wen 
considered  to  be  men  of  fashion,  and  of  good  con 
nections,  he  was  deluded  by  splendid  entertainment 
into  the  snare,  which  afterwards  robbed  him  of  hi: 
property  and  peace  of  mind. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  am 
mischievous  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  plun 
dering  the  thoughtless  and  unwary. — The  evidena 
given  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  an  action, 
tried  for  Gaming,  on  the  89th  November,  179$ 
served  pretty  fully  to  develope  the  shocking  System 
of  fraud  pursued,  after  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
wary were  entrapped  into  these  receptacles  of  ruin 

and  destruction** 

White 

#  The  following  Is  the  substance  of  the  most  striking  parts  d 
.  the  Evidence  of  John  Shepherd,  in  the  action  alluded  to. 

"  The -witness  saw  Hazard  played  at  the  Garoing-House  of  th 
defendant,  in  Leicester-street.— -Every  person  who  was  three  time 
successful,  paid  the  defendant  a  Silver  Medal,  which  he  purchase* 
from  him  on  entering  the  house,  at  eight  for  a  guinea,  and  he  it 
ceived  six  or  seven  of  these  in  the  course  of  an  hour  for  th6  Bo 
Hands/  as  it  was  called,.  The  people  who  frequented  this  bow 
always  played-for  a  considerable  sum*  Sometimes  301.  or  It 
depended  on  a  3ingle  throw  of  the  Dice.  Che  witness  remeraben 
being  once  at  the  defendant's  Gaming- House  about  throe  or  fa 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  gentleman  came  IB  very  oradk 

hqw 
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While  a  vice,  ruindus  to  the  inorals  and  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Community  Who 
move  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life,  is  suf- 
fered to  be  pursued  in  direct  opposition  to  positive 
ttatittcs, — surely,  blame  must  attach  somewhere ! 

* 

liquor. — He  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money  about  him.-** 
The  defendant  said  he  had  not  intended  to  plav,  but  now  he 
would  set  to  with  this  fellow. — Ue  then  scraped  a  little  wax  with 
his  auger  off  one  of  the  candles  and  put  the  Dice  together,  so 
that  they  came  seven  every  way.  After  doing  this,  he  dropped 
them  iato  the  box  and  threw  them  out,  and  afterwards  drew  all  the 
aooey  away,  saying  he  had  won  it. — Seven  was  the  main,  and  he 
could  not  throw  any  thing  but  seven.  The  young  gentleman  said 
be  had  not  given  him  time  to  bar, — A  dispute  arose  between  the 
defendant  and  him.  It  was  referred  to  two  or  three  persons  wbe 
vtrt  round  the  table,  and  they  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 
The  gentleman  said  he  had  lost  upwards  of  7CL  The  defendant 
nid,  or  have  cleared  him.  The  witness  has  seen  a  man  pawn 
to  watch  and  ring  in  several  instances ;  and  once  he  saw  a  man 
jawn  his  coat  and  go  away  without  it 

"  After  the  Gaming  Table  was  broken  by  the  Bow-street 
Olcen,  the  defendant  said  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given 
up*  and  instantly  got  another  Table,  large  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirty  people.  The  frequenters  of  tins  house  used  to  play  till 
day-light :  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  they  played  all  the  next 
day.  This  is  what  the  defendant  called,  sticking  to  it  rarely* 
The  guests  were  furnished  with  wine  and  suppers  gratis,  from  the 
fanes  of  the  partnership,  in  abundance.  Sunday  was  a  grand 
day.  The  witness  has  seen  more  than  forty  people  there  at  a 
toe*  The  table  not  being  sufficient  for  the  whole,  half-a~crowa 
wad  on  auch  occasions  to  be  given, for  a  seat,  and  those  behind 

looked  over  the  back  of  the  others  «nd  betted." 

.    —  ' 

The  person  above-mentioned  (whose  name  was  Smith)  who 
ftjfeed'bis  coat,  corroborated  the  above  evidence ;  and  added, 
As*  le  had  teen  a  person  after  he  had  lost  all  his  money,  throw 
ef  hi*  coal  and  go  away ,  losing  it  also. 

Lft  Tilt 
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-  The  idle  vanity  of  being  introduced  into  what  is 
generally,  but  erroneously,  termed  genteel  society, 
where  a  fashionable  name  announces  an  intention  of 
seeing  company,  has  been  productive  of  more  do- 
piestic  misery  and  more  real  distress,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness  to  families  in  this  great  City  (who  but 
for  their  folly  might  have  been  easy  and  comfort- 
able,) than  many  volumes  could  detail. 

A  mistaken  sense  of  what  constitutes  human  hap- 
piness,  fatally  leads  the  mass  of  the  People  who  have 

.  the  means  of  moving  in  any  degree  above  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  into  circles  where  Faro  Tables  and 
other  games  at  hazard  are  introduced  in  private  fe- 
jnilies: — Where  the  least  recommendation  (and 
Sharpers  spare  no  pains  to 'obtain  recommendations) 
is  a  passport  to  all  who  can  exhibit  a  genteel  exterior ; 
and  where  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  are  ini- 
tiated in  every  propensity  tending  to  debase  human 
character ;  while  they  are  taught  to  view  with  cQn- 
tempt  every  acquirement,  connected  with  the  duties 
which  lead  to1  domestic  happiness,  or  to  those  quali- 
fications which  can  render  either  sex  respectable  in 
the  world. 

\  When  such  infamous  practices  are  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  by  high-sounding  names, — when  shar- 
pers and  black-legs  find  an  easy  introduction  into  the 

.  houses  of  persons  of  fashion,  who  assemble  in  rnulti- 
tudes  together,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  those 
most  odious  and  detestable  games  of  hazard,  whict 
the  Legislature  has  stigmatized  with  such  marks  oi 
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reprobation,  it  is  time  for  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  step 
forward  ; — It  is  time  for  him  to  feel,  that,  in  doing  . 
that  duty  which  the  Laws  of  his  Country  impose  qii, 
him,  he  is  perhaps  saving  hundreds  of  families  from 
nrin  aud  destruction  ;  and  preserving  to  the  infant* 
of  thoughtless  and  deluded  parents  that  property 
which  is  their  birth  right :  but  which,  for  want  of 
an  energetic  Police  in  enforcing  the  Laws  made  for 
their  protection,  is  now  too  frequently  squandered ; 
and  the  mind  is  tortured  with  the  sad  reflection, 
that  with  the  loss  of  fortune,  all  opportunities,  (in 
consequence  of  idle  habits)  are  also  lost,  of  fitting 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  for  any  reputable  pursuit  in 
life,  by  which  an  honest  livelihood  could  be  obtained. 

In  this  situation!  the  transition  from  the  plait} 
gamester  to  the  fraudulent  one,  and  from  that  to 
every  other  species  of  criminality,  i*  easily  conceived  t 
and  it  is  by  no  mean*  an  unfair  conclusion,  that  this 
has  been  the  fate  of  not  a  few  who  have  been  early 
introduced  into  these  haunts  of  idleness  and  vice ; 
and  who,  but  for  such  an  education,  might  have 
become  useful  members  of  the  State.    .  :    • 

The  accumulated  evils,  arising  from  this  source, 
aresatd  to  have  been  suffefcd  to  continue,  from  a  pre* 
vailing  idea,  that  Persons  Of  Rank  and  their  imme- 
diate associates  were  beyond  the  reach  of  being  con- 
trolled, by  laws  made  for  the  mass  of  the  ^edpjei; 
and  that  nothing  but  capital  offences  cOukl  attach  to 
persons  of  this  condition  j*  life. 

If  these  evils  were*  :m  feet,  merely  c^nfihethto  Pe** 

i'  3  sons 
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6ons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  barrier  where  no  general  injury  could  accrue  to 
Society,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  excuse  (and  it 
would  be  but  a  shadow)  for  not  hazarding  an  attack 
upon  the  amusements  of  the  Great,  where  the  energy 
of  the  Laws  to  controul  their  ceconomy  may  be 
doubtful :  but  surely  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
mischief  spreads  broad  and  wide,  no  good  Magistrate 
can  or  ought  to  be  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  because  per- 
sons in  high  life  may  dare  to  sanction  and  promote 
offences  of  a  nature  the  most  mischievous  to  Society 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  peace,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  families. 

If  the  exertions  of  the  Magistracy  are  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  Higher  Ranks  see  the  frivolity,  the 
shameful  profligacy  and  the  horrid  waste  of  useful 
time,  as  well  as  the  cruel  destruction  of  decent  and 
respectable  families  in  that  point  of  view  which  will 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be- 
come incurable. 

But  there  are  other  inducements,  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  occurrences  in  humble  life,  which  render 
it  in  a  particular  degree  incumbent  on  Magistrates 
to  make  trial,  at  least,  whether  there  is  not  sufficient 
energy  in  the  law  to  control  the  hurtful  vices  of  the 
higher,  as  well  as  the  middling,  and  inferior  ranks  of 
the  People ;  The  examples  of  the  great  and  opulent, 
operate  most  powerfully  among  the  tribe  of  menial 
+mmt$  they  f  giploy ;  and  these  carry  with  them 

into 
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awer  ranks  that  spirit  of  gambling  and  dissi* 
iich  they  have  practised  iu  the  course  of 
ritude ;  thus  producing  consequences  of  a 
ming  nature  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
tty.    To  the  contagion  of  such  examples, 
n  a  great  measure  the  number  of  persons 
to  pursuits  of  this  kind,  who  become  the 
,  Sharpers,  and  Cheats,  of  an  inferior  class, 
in  the  preceding  Chapter :  and  from  the 
rse  spring  up  ■  those  Pests  of  Society,  Tht 
usurers,  whose  iniquitous  proceedings  we 
e  next  place  lay  before  the  Reader, 
with  some  exceptions,  are  comprised  of  per- 
encral  very  depraved  or  distressed :  the  dc- 
;  committed  on  the  Public  by  their  means' 
ious  and  extensive  as  to  require  a  consider-* 
iliarly  minute :  in  order  to  guard  the  ig- 
i  unwary,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the 
ts  of  that  fraud  and  delusion,,  which,  if  not 
:ked,  bidfair  to  destroy  all  remains  of  ho* 
discretion— These  Classes  consist  of  /. 
s,  who.  take  Lottery  Insurances,  by  whtck 
mbliog,  among  the  higher  and  middling 
carried  on  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all 
;  producing  consequences  to  many  private 
t  her  wise  of  great  worth  and  respectability,; 
*t  distressing  nature ;  and  implicating  in 
jr,  the  innocent  and  amiable  branches  of 
lies,  whose  sufferings,  arising  from  thisi 
lite  they  claim  the  tear  of  pity,  would  re- , 
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domestic  distress,    no  consideration,    arising  either 
with  the  frauds  that  are  practised,  or  the  number  of 

■ 

chances  that  are  .against  them,  will  operate  as  a 
Aeck  npon  their  minds. 

In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  of  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing 
severe  checks  and  punishments  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  evil  of  Lottery  Insurances,  these  cri- 
minal agents  feel  no  want  of  customers ;  tlVeir  houses 
and  offices  are  not  only  extremely  numerous  all  Over 
the  Metropolis,  but  in  general  high-rented;  exhi- 
biting the  -appearance  of  considerable  expence,  and 
krricadoed  in  such  a  manner,  with  iron  doofs  and 
•ther  contrivances;  as  in  many  instances  to  defy  the 
arm  of  the  Law  to  reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
interesting  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  great  encouragement  which  these 
Lottery  Insurers  receive,  it  appears  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  emolument  is  derived  from 
menial  servants  in  general,  all  over  the  Metropolis ; 
but  particularly  from  the  pampered  male  and  female 
domestics  in  the  houses  of  men  of  fashion  and 
fortune;  who  are  said,  almost  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  insuring  in  . 
fte  English  and  Irish  Lotteries. 

This  class  of  menials,  being  in  many  instances 
doathed  as  well  as  fed  by  their  masters,  have  not  the 
wine  calls  upon  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics, 

who 
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who  must  appropriate  at  least  a  part  of  their  earning 
to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment* 

With  a  spirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  ardent, 
than  prevails  hi  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of  thett 
superiors,  and  from  their  idle  and  dissipated  habits, 
these  servants  enter  keenly  into  the  Lottery  business; 
and  when  ill  luck  attends  them,  it  is  but  too  w^ 
known  that  many  are  led,  step  by  step,  to  that  poi*** 
where  they  lose  sight  of  all  moral  principle ;  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  recover  what  they  have  lost,  they 
induced  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose,  by  seilin 
or  pawning  the  property  of  their  masters,  wherevc* 
it  can  be  pilfered  in  a  little  way,  without  detection  ^ 
till  at  length  this  species  of  peculation,  by  bein^ 
rendered  familiar  to  their  minds,  generally  terminated 
in  more  atrocious  crimes. 

Upon  a  supposition  that  one  hundred  thousand 
families  in  the  Metropolis  keep  two  servants  upon 
an  average,  and  that  one  servant  with  another  in* 
sures  only  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  shillings  each, 
in  the  English,  and  the  same  in  the  Irish  Lottery, 
the  aggregate  of  the  whole  will  amount  to  Half  a 
Million  Sterling. 

Astonishing  as  this  may  appear  at  first  view,  it  is 
believed  that  those  who  will  minutely  examine  into 
the  Lottery  transactions  of  their  servants,  will  find 
the  calculation  by  no  means  exaggerated ;  and  when 
to  this  are  added  the  sums  drawn  from  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 

classes 
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cbsses  of  labourers  and  artisans  who  have  caught  the 
mania ;  it  ceases  td  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  so 
maoy  Sharpers,  Swindlers,  and  Cheats,  find  encou- 
ragement in  this  particular  department 

If  servants  in  general!  who  are  under  the  control 
of  masters,  were  .prevented  from  following  this  abo- 
minable species  of  gambling ;  and  if  other  expedients 
were  adopted,  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  race  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds who  follow  this  infamous  trade,  would  be 
compelled  to  become  honest ;  and  the  poor  would  be 
shielded  from  the  delusion  which  impels  them  to 
resort  to  this  deceitful  and  fraudulent  expedient ;  at 
the  expence  sometimes  of  pledging  every  article  of 
household  goods,  as  well  as  the  last  rag  of  their 
own,  and  their  child  tens'  wearing  apparel,  not  leaving 
tven  a  single  change  of  raiment ! 

This  view  of  a  very  prominent  and  alarming  evil, 
known  to  exist  from  a  variety  of  facts  well  established 
and  evinced,  among  others,  by  the  pawnbrokers' 
shops  overflowing  with  the  goods  of  the  labouring 
poor,  during  the  drawing  of  the  three  Lotteries,  ought 
to  create  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  all  masters  of 
families,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  check 
this  destructive  propensity ;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  distresses  and  mischiefs  which  every 
person  of  humanity  must  deplore.  The  misery  and 
loss  of  property  which  springs  from  this  delusive 
wurce  of  iniquity,  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  any 

idea 
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idea  that  can  be  fbtmed  of  it  by  the  common  06 
server.* 

A  general  Association,  or  perhaps  an  Act  of  Par 
liament,  establishing  proper  regulations,  applicable  t* 
this  ami  other  objects,  wieh  regard  to  menial  servants? 
would  be  of  great  utility.  , 

•Inconsequence  of  a  very  accurate  inquiry  which  has  been  made 
and  of  information  derived  from  different  sources,  it  appears  ihi' 
fraudulent  Lottery  Insurances  ha've"  not  diminished.  The  Office! 
mite  Numerous  all  oyer  the  JVJ^tropolis,  and  are  supposed  to  exceed 
four  hundred  of  all  descriptions;  to  many  of  which  there  are  persons 
attached*  called  Morocco  AJew,  who  go  about  from  house  to  house 
among  their  former  customers,  and  attend  iu  the  back  parlours  ol 
Public  Housed,  where  they  are  met  by  customers  who  make  insur- 
ances. It  is  calculated  that  at  these  offices  (exclusive  of  what  is  done 
At  the  licensed  offices)  premiums  for  insurance  are  received  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  during  the  Irish  Lottery, 
and  above  one  million  during  the  English ;  upon  which  it  is  calculated 
that  they  make  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  profit. — This  infamous  con- 
federacy was  estimated,  during  the  English  Lottery  of  theyear  r796i 
to  support  about  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly  7500  Morocco 
Men,  including  a  considerable  number  of  hired  armed  Ruffians  mid 
Bludgeon  Men :  these  were  pai  J  by  a  general  association  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Proprietors  of  these  fraudulent  Establishments;  who  regularly 
met  in  Committee,  in  a  well-known  public  house  in  Oxford  Mar- 
ket, twice  or  thrice  a  week,  during  the  drawing  of  the  Lottery;  foi 
the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  defeat  the  exertions  of  tf>€ 
Magistrates,  by  alarming  and  terrifying,  and  even  forcibly  resisting, 
the  Officers  of  Justice  in  all  instances  where  they  could  not  be  bribed 
by  pecuniary  gratuities; — to  effect  which  last  purpose, neither  mo- 
ney nor  pains  were  spared ;  and  the  wretched  agents  of  these  unprin-., 
cipled  miscreants  were,  in  many  cases,  prepared  to  commit  murder, 
had  attempts  been  made  to  execute  tlfe  Warrants  of  Magistrates  ;a$ 
can  be  proved  by  incontestable  evidence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  too  much  success  attended  these  corrupt  and  fraudulent  pro- 
ceedings, in  violation  and  defiance  of  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 

if 
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If  a  Legislative  regulation  could  also  be  established, 
exteudiug  certain  restrictions  to  the  members  of  tl)$ 
different  Friendly  Societies  situated  withip  the  Sills 
of  Mortality  with  regard  to  Fraudulent  Lottery  In- 
surances, above  seventy  tlwyfantf  families  would  be 
relieved  from  the  consequences  of  this  insinuating 
evil;  which  h^s  been  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  g.ud 
comfort  of  a  vast  number  of  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
as  well  as  inferior  classes  of  labourers.  * 

Such  prohibition^  and  restraints  would  have  ^  won- 
derful effect  in  lessening  the  profits  of  the  Lottery- 
Office  Keepers;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  very  best 
mode  of  suppressing  the  evil— At  present,  the  temp- 
tation to  follow  these  fraudulent  practices  is  so  great, 
irom  the  productive  nature  of  the  business,  that 
Unless  some  new  expedient  be  resorted  to,  no  well- 
-  grounded  hope  can  be  entertained  of  lessening  the 
«vil  in  any  material  degree. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  already  been 
suggested  on  the  subject,  other  expedients  have 
occurred  to  the  Author  ;  and  some  have  been  sug- 
&lted  by  persons  well  informed  on  this  subject. 

The  Lottery  in  itself,  if  the  poorer  classes  could  be 
f*empted  from  its  mischiefs,  has  been  considered  by 

*  The  regulation  proposed  is  this — that  every  member  belong- 
^6  to  a  Friendly  Society  should  be  excluded  or  expelled,  and  de- 
rived of  all  future  benefits  from  the  funds  of  that  Society  on  proof 
°^  his  having  insured  in  any  Lottery  whatsoever,  contrary  to 
^^;~-and  that  this  rule  should  be  general,  wherever  the  Acts  of 
**Jiament9  relative  to  Friendly  Societies,  have  taken  effect. 

many 
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many  good  Writers  and  Reasoners  as  a  fair  resource 
of  Revenue ;  by  taxing  the  vices  or  follies  of  the. 
People,  in  a  country  where  such  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  are  posses- 
sed of  large  properties  in  money,  and  may  be  in* 
duced,  through  this  medium,  to  contribute  to  th£ 
assistance  of  the  State,  what  would  (probably  to  tb^ 
same  extent)  be  otherwise  squandered  and  dissipated, 
in  idle  amusements. 

It  is  a  means  also  of  benefit  to  the  Nation,  by 
drawing  considerable  sums  of  money  annually  front 
foreign  countries,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  tickets. 

In  many  respects  therefore,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  preserve  this  source  of  Revenue  if  it  can  be  con* 
fined  to  the  purchase  of  Tickets,  and  to  persons  of 
such  opulence,  as  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Lottery 
could  not  probably  be  restrained  from  squandering 
theii1  money  in  another  way,  from  which  the  State 
would  derive  no  benefit. 

The  Lottery,  on  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  evil  of 
the  utmost  magnitude,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  nurseries  of  crimes  that  ever  existed  in  any 
country.  — At  the  close  of  the  English  Lottery  drawn 
in  1796,  the  Civil  Power  was  trampled  upon  and  put 
to  defiance  in  a  most  alarming  and  shameful  manner, 
difgraceful  to  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
means  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  already  fully 
detailed;  ante,  p*  156.  in  the  note* 

The 
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The  profits  of  these  Cheats  and  Swindlers  were  said 
to  be  immense  beyond  all  former  example,  during 
the  Lottery  drawn  in  the  spring  both  of  1 796  and 
1797  i  and  of  course,  the  Poor  were  never  in  a  greater 
degree  plundered. 

In  calculating  the  chances  upon  the  whole  num^ 
herein  the  wheels,  and  the  premiums  which  are  paid, 
there  is  generally  about  33  l-3d  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  lottery  Insurers  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  lower  ranks,  from  not  being  able  to  recollect 
or  comprehend  high  numbers,  always  fix  on  low  ones, 
the  chance  in  favour  of  the  insurer  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  deluded  Poor  are  plundered,  to  an 
extent  which  really  exceeds  all  calculation. 

At  no  period  is  there  ever  so  much  occasion  for 
*ke  exertions  of  the  Magistracy,  as  during  the  draw- 
**ig  of  the  English  and  Irish  Lotteries ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  even  by  this  energy,  opposed  as  it 
Always  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  a  System  as  well  of 
Corruption  as  of  force  unexampled  in  former  times, 
**o  proper  check  can  be  given,  until  by  new  Legi- 
slative regulations,  some  more  effectual  remedy  is 
applied. 

The  following  expedients  with  the  assisstance  of  a 
*operintending,  energetic,  and  well -regulated  Po- 
lice, it  is  to  be  hoped,  might  be  the  means  of  greatly 
abridging  this  enormous  evil,  and  of  securing  to 
Government  the  same  annual  revenue,  which  is  at 
present  Obtained*  or  nearly  sp. 

"l.That 
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u  .1.  That  the  numbers  of  the  Tickets  to  be  placed 
in  the  Lottery  Wheels  shall  not  be  ?*unning 
numbers ;  as  heretofore  used  ;  but  sh^ll  be  inter- 
mediate  aud  broken;  thereby  preventing  insurances 
from  being  made  on  specific  numbers,  from  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  known,  to  any  but  the 
holders  of  tickets,  or  the  Commissioners,  what  par- 
ticular ticket  at  any  time  remains  iu  the  wheel. 

"  9.  That  all  persons  taking  out  licences  to  sell  Lot- 
tery Tickets,  shall  (instead  of  the  bond  with  two 
sureties  for  one  thousand  pounds,  now  entered  into 
under  the  act  of  the  2fcd  George  3.  cap.  4-7)  enter 

,  into  a  bond,  with  two  sureties  also,  for  50,000/.— 
which  sum  shall  be  forfeited,  on  due  proof  that 
any  person,  so  licensed,  shall  have  beep,  directly 
ox  indirectly,  concerned  in  taking,  insurances  con- 
trary to  law ;  or.  in  setting  up,  or  being  connected 
in  the  profit  or  loss  arising  frogi  any  illegal  in- 
surance-office ;  or  in  employing  itinerant  Clerks* 
to  take  insurances  on  account  of  persons  so 
licensed. 

'  3.  That  besides  the  above-mentioned  bond,  all 
licensed  Lottery  Office  Keepers  shall,  previous  to 
the  drawing  of  each  Lottery,  make  oath  before  a 
Magistrate,  that  they  will  not,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Lottery,  be  concerned,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  setting  up  any  illegal  offices  for  the 
sale  of  tickets,  or  insurance  of  numbers,  contrary 
to  law  :  Which  affidavit  shall  be  recor4e*I,  and  a 
certificate  thereof  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  licence 

without 
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titfaout  which  it  shall  not  be  valid  And  thtt  the 
affidavit  may  be  produced  in  evidence,  against 
persons  convicted  of  illegally  insuring ;  who  shall 
in  that  event  be  liable  to  the  punishment  attached 
to  perjury,  and,  of  course,  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment 

"  i.  That  all  peace  officers,  constables,  head-bo- 
roughs, or  others,  lawfully  authorised  to  execute 
die  warrants  of  Magistrates,  who  shall  receive 
any  gratuity,  or  jum  of  money  from  illegal  .Lot- 
toy  Insurers,  or  from  any  person  or  persons,  in 
consideration  of  any  expected  services  in  screen- 
ing such  offenders  from  detection  or  punishment, 
dull,  oa  conviction,  be  rendered  infamous, "and 
incapable  of  ever  serving  any  public  office ;  and 
be  punished  by  fines,  imprisonment,  or  the  pillory, 
is  the  Court,  before  whom  the  offence  is*  tried, 
shall  see  proper. 
"5.  That  all  persons  who  shall  be  convicted  of  pay* 
mg  money  on  any  contract  for  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  drawing  of  any  Lottery  Ticket,  insured 
upon  any  contingency  (not  being  in  possession  of 
the  original  ticket,  or  a  legal  share  thereof)  shall 
iurfcit  SOL  for  every  offence,  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  &c    .  3 

<L&  That  an  abstract  of  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
law  on  persons  insuring,  or  taking  illegal  insur- 
ances in  the  Lottery,  shall  be  read  every  Sun- 
day, in  all  churches,  chapel^  meeting-houses,  and 
other  places  of  public  worship,  during  the  drawing 

M  of 
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gambling,  would  be  entirely  abolished.    Reducing 
therefore,  the  time  of  insurance  to  one-fifth,  and  the 
numbers  drawn  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  they 
have  hitherto  been,  there  could  scarce  remain  in  Lot* 
&rte$  thus  drawn,  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  insurance 
*s  in  former  Lotteries  of  an  equal  number  of  Tickets* 
—It  is  alsa  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  all  the  late  Lot- 
'terfes  have  been  thirty-five  day?  at  least  in  drawing! 
jbe  Insurance  Offices  bad  thirty-four  to  one  in  their 
favour  the  first  day,  by  which  circumstance  they 
were  enabled  to  tempt  chiefly  that  class  of  peopte 
-who  can  only  gamble  on  the  lowest  terms,  and  to 
<whom  gambling"  i*  most  extensively  pernicious,  with 
*a  very  moderate  .premium,  (e.  g:  about  twelve  shit- 
lings  to  return  twenty  pounds)  which  increases  daily 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  thus  insensibly 
leads  them  on  to  misery,  desperation,  and  guilt*    < 
(     "  But  in  the  proposed  Plan,  the  Insurance  Offices 
f would  have  only  six  days  and  a  half  to  one  in  their 
^favour  the  first  day ;  so  that  they  must  begin  with  a 
;mupb  higher  premium  than  the  generality  of  the 
common  people  can  advance,  which  premium  must 
each  day  be  very  considerably,  increased.— These 
.considerations  would  undoubtedly  operate  as  an  ab- 
solute prohibition,  on  far  the  greatest  part  of  Lottery 
i  Insurers ;  beside  Which*-  the  greflt  probability  of  num- 
bers  insured  being  drawn  each  day,  would  deter  even 
the  Office  Keepers  from  venturing  to  insure  so  deeply, 
or  extensively,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 
.    /'  Should  it  he  -otyected,  that  if  Insurance  is  thus 

abridged. 


abridged,  or  ptohlbiwdf,  <ickeU  will  uot  srfl,  and  tire 
Lottery,  as  a  source  of  Revenue,  must  be  abandoned  i  ! 
the  following  expedient  may,  it  is  apprehended,  effec- 
ttally  obviate  such  an  objection.—  v      :     ; 

"  Let  Tickets,  which  cannot  now  be  legally  tiividad' 
\  below  a  sixteenth,  be  divisible  down  -to*  SLrty-fauxtU 
share,  properly  stamped ;  which  regulation,  while  it 
would  greatly  benefit  andencourage  Licensed  Offices, 
would  equally  discountenance  Hllegfed  Gamblers ;  and 
whilst  it  permitted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Com- 
munity a  fair  chance  of  an  adventure  iii  the  Lottery 
oa  moderate  terms,  would  co-ope^te,  with  the  re- 
strictions on  Insurance  to  advance  the  intrinsic  value, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  tickets,  which  every  illegal 
Scheme  evidently  tends  to  depreciate. "  i 

The  preceding  Plan  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to 
Ac  fifth  edition  of  this  Treatise ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Author  received  the  following  ooserva- 
tkms,  and.  which  therefore  he^  presents  as — 


,t 


11  The  Suggestions  as  far  as  they  extend:  and  relate 
to  the  shortening  the;  duiatkm  of  thedtewiiig  are 
highly  useful,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  object,  and 
die  Plan,  if  executed,  would  nearly  prevent  the  sale 
of  tickets,  and  totally  so  that  of.  shares,  -  and  conpe? 
qoentlylabolssh  Lotteries  altogether  ;r-a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,  by  every  friend  to  $he 
poUic,  but  under,  the  pwuniaiyninflitfpces,  whicfc 
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iK  flence  ft  is  evident,  thlajt  on  .supposition  the  yalup 
of  the  Prizes. diminish  by  aa  equal  'ratio,  every  clay  of 
drawing,  stijl  tlie  actual  yalye  of  the  prices  in  pro- 
portion to  the  permanent  number  of  the  Blanks  will 
be  diminished  by  the  jrelftiye  jpijoportion  increasing 
fit  the  ratp  of  about  4666  Blanks  every  day  after  the. 
$ht.  •   C<nis«qiK'*itfy  it  flWst- follow,  tfrxt  (be  pre- 
fttiuij^idf  jttsQttfnee,  •  as  u*U>  a*!tfhs  price  of  S&rfi* 
Wid  Tfcktfts?  tyistead  :of  ^q^itili^  in  their  v^lue  * 
N    ferj/  cohsidtf&lfy  JiMrtkwt,  Wustlie  sublet  t»  fLivWjf 
pem9klefable  ^^i^Hition,    '  i     /   .  i;      .  .;  ;i  \j 

>'  ffo  WHit^^he  foi>fgf*mg>fpfab,  No,  J.  'vfchict* 
fe  a  gopd  gttkri)d~work  for  lesstmng  the  evi^  I  W** 
f he  liberty  (satiny  Coireippridflit)  of  ^suggesting 
ttie  foflfcwing  improvement 

«  After 
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I^Aicm  of  Ibd  Blaok^  netnripi  %&&]  i*'dr*wti<*l&to * 
LtftHfeera  he  a  syapttacisiat  hhtmAe&ikiti  W'sfeWtt* 
tip  te^€en>>«<fliiirhiw^^ 

jWdSfcaprfy,  4ridit»  gkeHitot  ferioHtittntefc  Itfrrtay' 
fetfaycqtod, :  that  tUe  UlinobiiD^Ltliis  pr#tog«t>tbfci 

the  l^tthkiumnbeta  ^dWvo/;  innisir^idoiciir'^oretlyi 
aril  ^odT;updk^^thii]GdvM  ;  they,  fifty 

teisrtrhft^^yjfeuJtluoti.uijfolfliid  oridfeolirfci/  ztA> 
$< immigt,,  nmlt£  pbUiq?  xfte? r  the*  'drawings  byr 
fhid»  JOCQD3  th&iragrincc  agmhst  ctthqjfcor  Blank* 
«^%2B!i;illliba^l^aijoii3H^n     .- 
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vM !  Vbc.EulAv o(m  Lottery  a? e^ny^-^The  Adva«^ 
tig»mfgWtr  iC  welLrffgtrlatcd,  be  as:  numerous.  'Ate-1 
cordiug  to  the  Schemes  thaahfyaiti-hifchefto  prevailed* 
the  principle  has  been  wrong.,    Since  the  bait  held 
out  has  been  the  obtaining  oPan0  immense  fortune, 
tod<WirmhTias  beenppopj>i*ioflably  gr^at-^Insiitataee 
haj/p^ned  unchecked  by  all  penalties  and  punish- 
m^ote , that  could  be  Revised  to  the  ruin  and  misery 
offttoupands.     The  poire  of  tickets  has  been  fluctu- 
atifcg^,  and  fortunes  hfiwfc  been  won  and  lost  on  the 
dfcttee  of  the  great '  Prizes  keeping  in  the  Wheel : 
the  SO£  prizes  have  always  proved  dissatisfactory,  as 
thwgfc+there  are  onljb  apprizes  on  an  average  to  a 
^kok,.yct  such  is  the  uncertainty,  that  many  have 

M  4  scores 


scores  df  tickets  without /obtaining  the  prityoi 
a&rtntage  even  from  these  low  prises.  Itis  tl 
tt^yjSpre,  that  a  scheme  which  fhould  offer  cc 
afoly,:  jflore.cltoDce*  for  prjzes>  of  and  above  5 
i^hk^ihouUrieasurea  return  mi  aH  blanks, 
to&c&eptabl&j  If  a|to  iticould-Jate  made  to  ] 
i^urjtogrxrf  /tickets?  and^apitals,  it  seems  to 
grand  de^xleratara  inithis  brandi  of -financier 
v  fw  The; principle  on  whkAV these  benefits! 
Stained  is  this.  There  should  be  a  qonsi 
imbiber  ofmoder&e  prizes;,  such  as  might  be  ft 
i£abtajned  by  .the  inferior  ranks,  and  of  consc 
sufficient  to  anstfecthe  riakof  the-rich;  The 
to  be  drawn  each  day  should  be  previously  sp 
which  may  be  done  b)r  appropriating  a  certai 
of  the  prices  to  a  certain  number  of  tickets, 
tiekefs/nofc  drawn*  prizes  of  SO/,  or  upwards,  i 
entitled  to  a  certain  return,  which  would  fees 

tfc  a  chance -for  a.  20*  prise. 
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'*  "  "' :  '25    ;            •  '      $,000  '. 

V^'1  •   25      '  '  i;:*               '  1,000  '  l    i>:* 
'''    100'                                 500        ' 

« 

v. 

■•■'  '•■? 

1 

*• 

250                                 100           ,iJ 

600   ..                              30 

1,000                               '                        • 

49,000r-£k5  returned  ou  e*qh« 

24 

•*     ■     50,000  Tickets'                   \'.J  *-»  ilv 
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«  SCHEME  OF  DRAWING. 


f  I*  «X>0  Ticket*  from  Now'ii  to  1999  iacliwaV*  <*ith 
Jfmnber  50)  be  put  into  a /Wheel  the  first  day,  and  pro- 
ceed  io  tha  same  manner  numerically  for  25  days.  ,  In  the% 
a&er  Wheel,  each  day  let  there  be  put  the  following  propor- 
tion of  Prizes,  vis. 


. .'    • 

£.     -■.•"■ 

if- 

.   I 

5000 

5000 

1 

1000 

*        *     *  •               .           . 

,     1000 

4 

500 

.      2000 

10 

J00 

1000 

24 

1200 

40 

10,200 

I960— £.  5  to  be  returned  on  each. 

&800 

1000  Tickets  20,000 

<  "  In  Lotteries  where  the  lowest  prizes  have  been  of 
SQL  the  blanks  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  2  J  to  a 
prise.  If  therefore  a  person  had  seven  tickets  they 
•ere  entitled  to  expect  only  two  30/.  prizes  or  40/J 
In  this*  however,  they  were  frequently  disappointed, 
tod  their  chance  ibr  a  prize  of  50/.  or  upwards  has 
been  as  about  SOOto  50,000*  By  the  abof  e  Scheme,  if 
1  person  has  seven  tickets  they  are  sure  of  a  return' of 
J5£andhavea  chance  of  40  to  2000,  or  1000  to 
40,000  for  a  superior  prize. (  The  certainty  of  the 
SUBbersand  the  prises  to  be  d town  each  day  would 
prevent  irturahce  on  those  eveots,  and  every  tickef 

being 


...  i.  ♦ 


being  a  prize,  there  could  be  no  insurance  against 

blanks.  

"  In  fact,  the  Lottery  miglit  tic  drawn  in  one 
4fy?-4ii*£ :  htt  tfore  »  be  twwH$r-ft«  Bag*  eomfciH- 
ing  esdi  *O0tf  numbers;  either  ^rffeciwusljr  cBpserir 
or  of  stated  thousands.,    Xiet  tbere'bp  also  SS.tiagk 
each  containing  the  40  prizes  above  appropriated  t£» 
each  day's  drawing.    Let  the  Commissioners  empty 
one  bag.  of  numbers  and  one  of  prizes  into  two  wheels* 
Let  titetrt  draw  40  fltnhbers  out  of  the  Number 
Wheelf  and  the  40  piizes  out  of  the  othef.    The  re- 
xnamiijg  1,960  numbers  to  be  entitled  to  Si.  each. — 
Then  let-  them  proceed  with  other  2000  mtmbers  in 
the  same  way.  ...     . 


-At  all  events,  whether  these  Plans  for  reforming 
tfeift  cHtfowojua  €Vif , 4  *»  $*>  *Tft  »fft/s*#«w  fa  f  thtrs 

yfepfc'hitvfl  b»Wfte»|isflA  iitift^le^f;W^m<i»5WatJtet 

l^ewwpwe  tif^n  f^qhtevQtl<i<!:*nd;  Itbbrefcr^ri* 
c^Bi^t  too ;  sojBfcr  lie;  shapdoflftJi}.*  ^peoi»%  since  it 
y^W  ?rpp^r  th^t^Q.R^^QtitijtnMiiMfiis  on^ktl  bs 
presewfid;.  wid>  tip  it caioalaWe)  advantage  to;  the 
^t^n^f  preserving  *Mtei&tftfti»e^  the  morals  oi 
trhe^M>pl%  and  tiir eiiigpmto  a^mute  *£  mdfattsp  a»A 
HsefubwMta  tebpw  of  j»w»y  tftottaaacfc  iniKviteM^ 
ftho)  jn^?4'<  of  hwigi^^^piefte**,  ftostsinSocfictajp 

CHAP. 
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Jfe  Fabm&  trisvngfrom ..the  .nwmfacture  and  drat-. 
.  /tfjaa  ofbpsf  Mfyrxy  :r~~'^H  Causes  of  its  crmtwm 
v'ytcrw%$ \lafc  years.-*-The  different  kinds  qfy'alst. 
Com  detailed: — The  Proem  in  fabricating,  each 
,  sfecics  .cjftfaitted  '-Tike  Jmtntnse  Profits  juritjng 
rrtwfroaf+TrrTJie  fiftfwis,  Tntfk  in  sending J>%ft 

„jjf  to  fyeee^ytJpistyUrSt  Grocers,  and  Metflfa 
v  Dealers',  in  particular,  QsxettQ&tke'i(^ww&$qQ% 
.  pjpKra{^$foprittcjQaJ  £  fennels,  throu^lk^hfh.i\ 
is  uttered  in  the  Country  and  in  the  Mqirappfis,—, 
,.  C(tyt^efcJoretfp»x  Af<wty,  extremely  productive  to 
.  \jfc  dealfrsxrr4 ,sunm^r.y.}ru^of  the  Causes  ofjhi 

-  If^^-rrTf^W^  *»  thfprqtmi  Zap  «yA?/*4 
:  .«/;~yfarf4  JXetaikvof  {he  Remedies  frofosed  tQ.be, 


•»»  '•'  ■«•-•«'•  •  v. ;  .■••»••,  ■;  ••♦  •  •  "\  ...w:v. 
J.  HE  ft?flu&  WPWRJtt^  &K-,  t|*«  fabrication  of  >a$c 
M«oey.  W4,b  ^e  Hffai9M?iP,I3Ctice$, .  w-tbe  jntroj 
4kM^jtf:4w^ievfly<Wi<3 of  Counterfeit  qojq 
llUO  5be  <:t#W*rtltfftA  #; ;  tk*:  ^PWtfy?  «e  uejtt  to  b^ 
ftcussed. 

The  cre^t  outlines  of  thjs  enormous  evil  haying 
to;«Ui^^''<ftpfi^(^R^fiv»t>ow  remains  to 

elucidate 


Vflf  on  m*  cttxMm. 

elucidate  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  connectcc 
with  specific  detail.     ..,    ., 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  these  multiplied 
and  increasing  frauds  is  be  traced  to  the  various 
ingenious  improvements  which  have  t&ken  place  of 
late  years,  at  Birmingham,  and  other  thanuftctur- 
ring  towns,  in  mixing  metals,  and  in  stamping  and 
colouring  ornamental  buttons. ;  •    -      j 

The'saltte  ingenious process  is  so  easily  Applied  to 
the  coining  and  colouring  of  false  money;  and  also 
to  the  fnhring  of  the  metals  of  which  ft  is  composed, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ~thit°the  avarice  of 
man,  urged  by  the  prospect  of  hnniwrise  profit,  has 
occasioned  that  vast  increase  of  counterfeit  money  of 
every  description,  with  Mich  the  Country  is  at  pre* 
ient  deluged.  ^  v   . 

'  The  felse  coinages ' which  have4 been  intrdduced 
into  circulation,  of  late  years,  ire  Guineas,  Hkjf 
Guineas,  and  Seven  Shilling  Pieces,  Crowns  and  Half' 
Crowns,  Shillings,  Sixpences,  Pence,  Halfpence,  ami 
farthings,  of  the  similitude  of  thecdin  bf  the  realm : 
of  foreign  coin,  Half  Johannes,  Louis  dors,  Spanish 
Dolfars,  French  HalfCrowtis,  Shillings  and Sixpences, 
30  Sol  pieces,  Prussian  and  Danish  Sikfer  money,  aM 
other  continental  coins;  to  which  may  beadded,  Sequins 
of  Turkey,  and  Pagodas  of  India.  These  foreign  coins, 
except  in  the  instance  of  the  Spdriish  Dollars*  fested 


«     ♦ 


*  The  circulation  of  stamped  Spanish  Dollars,  ip  1797,gav*  ris* 

to  a  vcryextenai  ve  coinage  of  counterfeit  mooeydf  the  same  specie*! 

)  wWch 
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ty  the  Bank  of  England  in  1 797*  have  generally  been 
»id  as  articles  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  being 
feudalentty  circulated  ia  the  British  Colonies  or  in 
ftreign  Countries. 

So  dexterous  and  skilful  have  Coiners  now  become, 
that 'by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  gold 
with  a  compound  of  base  metal,  they  can  fabricate 
guineas  that  shall  be  full  weight,  and  of  such  perfect 
workmanship  as  to  elude  a  discovery,  except  by  per* 
sow  of  skill ;  while  the  intrinsic  value  does  not  ex* 
cccd  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings,  and  in  some  ia- 

tbkfawas  generally  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  be- 
fore the  fraud  was  discovered  vast  quantities  were  in  the  bands  of 
■my  innocent  members  of  the  community.   Several  detections, 
fovefu, having  checked  thecirculation^and  silver  bullion  haying 
alien  greatly  in  price,  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
toe  money  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  purchased 
Dollars  in  great  quantities  at  about  4s.  2d.  which  they  instantly 
tfu&ped  and  circulated  at  4s.  9d.  and  by  which  species  of  villainy 
hrge  sums  of  money  were  suddenly  amassed.— One  dealer  in  pat* 
ticolar  is  said  to  Ipave  made  above  50001.  in  six  weeks.  The  Laws 
ittarhingpo  punishment  to  thisunforeseen  offence,  and  the  Author 
^presenting  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Bank  Directors, 
the  whole  were  called  in,  leaving,  however,  iu  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  a  large  surplus  of  actual  counterfeits, — which  appears  to 
ktve  suggested  totbetrithie  expedient  of  finding  a  market  in  the 
British  American  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  where,  in  ge- 
neral, {raiyis  are  Jqs*  likely  to  be  detected  from  the  payment* 
knag  made  (particularly  in  tlje  West  India  islands),  in  dollar* 
pat  op  in  bags  containing  a  certain  value  in  each.     However. 
tibej  were  fortunately  defeated  in  this  object  by  the  tirnely  no- 
tice grveo  by  the' Author  df  this  Treatise  to  Ms  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State*  foxithe  American  Minister,  and  through  these  re* 
•pectable  mediums  commercial  people  were  put  upon  their  guard 
before  the  intended  fraud  could  be  carried  into  effect, 

stances 
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attttcts  rM  not  more  thin  <eigi*t  ail  irintb    *Itf  tfac 
Roitrage  con$iderabfc  quaratkiea^wrt^drciibtedAbro^^ 
yea**  since,  hearing- tteimpreis  ion  of  (ifeorfgfc  tAttr* 
Second  :  and  another  coinage  of  counterfeit 
of  the  yair  I7S*3>  bearing  the  Hnpression  jof  A& 
uent  Majesty,  bas  been  for  aomc  years  in  c^ciriataDH, 
finished  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  tearfy  foil  weight; 
although  die  intrinsic  Yslue  is  ndt  above  eight  shij* 
fiags  7  half  guineas  am  also  to  ciraulatsopibf  ttheiame 
coinage :  and  lately  a  gotid  iniitatida  $£  tfce  eertn* 
shilling  pieces.     Bat  as  ttae>  fabrication  of  *udh  coin 
acquires  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  than 
generally- prevails,  and  also  a  greater  capital  than  most 
coiners  are  able  to  command,  it  is  to  be  feoped  it  taa 
gone  to  no  great  extent ;  for  amidst  £11  thfe  abuses 
Srhidh  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  it  is  uticjuestion- 
ably  true,  that  the  guineas  and  half-guineas  Mrhiq^ 
Jiave  been  counterfeited  in  a  style  to^dt^tpctAoa* 
,  iave  borne  so  proportion  in  point  of  extent  to  tfce 
coinage  of  base  Siher.    Of  tins  fatted  tfierfc  kitjrtfe 
Wttereot  kinds  at  present  coutiterfWtfeff;  attcJ  Wlflift 
Ve  shall  proceed  to  en umerate,  .      / 

c  The  Jim 'of  these  are  denwmQtef  $kt$,  from  tb& 
£frtpgista*ice  of  tiri3  species  of  money ihringfatbauft 
•ef  flatted  plates,  composed  <of  a  mtotfferfsttvtWVhil 
%tenfch*d copper/  Thepro^rtkm  of  ^ffver  fairs  fttrtp 
^ufe-fouVth  to  bb*-tliird,  and  in  some  fastaWsto  even 

4JWatiot>,  ^4  *fo*war«k  waited  tyflrttiag'ttuU^iato 
4be<tbNira6«ft:df:«At#M^*,  faff«OTtaHVor  cretins,  ■:**• 

:  cording 


t. -,--•-    ••••• 


of  emjNTfcHWif  hSnet.  is*5 

Prdiog  to  the  desire  of  'the  parties  who  fyiwg;,thfe 

copper  and  silver,  whiehlast  is  generally  stolen  ffJatt. 

ft*  not  known  that  there  are  «t  present  above  one 
wlwe  ralHog  tnNk  in  London,  although  there  are 
several  in  the  Country,  whfere  alt  the  dealers  and 
coiners  of  this  species  of  bfese  *hainsy  resort,  for  the 
furpase  of  Tiaviog  these  plate*  pHsffctedi;  *^m  wbidi, 
when  fiaished,  blanks  or  rodikl  pieces  are-etft  but,  *f 
*esh*s  df'flfcinohey  Meant  totoe  «obtrt^*?tttf. '-* 

The  Artisans  irHo  stomp  er edm  ^Wiese^uiiksMttte 
%iseinOney  afelseWom^nt^re^ed  toemselves.  /Bh^jr 
'generally  'Wcfrk  w  rnfeflwta  ics  for  the  ktrgfe  deijifs-tfho 
^empfoy  a  capital  in  the  ti^ ;— aixi  who  forn^h  the 
T>Wea,  and  layabout  (fight^per  dent  for  thfe  Cdiaagfe, 
4^*t^itttfc^J^^t^  arid 

twopence-halfpenny  for  each  half-crown.     '•'••■" 

Sbbtfpenrtidn  oousists  fi^t  iVtmiitog  the  blanks 
^Uihe^thed'fetaiwpiHg^hem,^' means  of  a  press, 
•'*toiidteB  isf^Ne^xaet  impression  of  the  .<<>«  ih- 
.**adle<I«0-fte;;itWUitQd:-Jth^yape^fterwa»th  ro&fod 
°fcMiiatndpaperan<l  code ;  then  -put  int6  aquafortis 
iolirmjj  thesttter  t6  the  surface  ^  ften  refobed  with 
.  tottmottsttit;  fh^wwithcYeam  of  tartar ;  then  i«artfled 
^liirtidvePorBftnitar^nfidhine  bdwe 'the-'ffrfe ;'«fid 
'4ti»<rf;aJtil»bli*tfJ^h^ftT(^ig-,  ioeiw  the«id6ney 
'.tbe;«ppeafanft*'of %a*iti^<hetn  'in  *$rctrfafldrn >-'•'    : 
'»'» JM  a«Msc^ife«oa»«hrtid'^8cK^  ^<frfri#lj  Iflfet 
4f*i*fwiM'(fc-.itiMif  ato'dliisAvtfe  tot  mstdhce^  ban 
C^^et^&ifefc  •*©  ^inornmal  aniowit  ttf  'fi&y 
•;  pounds 
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pounds. in  shillings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  ig 
which  they  will  cam  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  shilling  of  this  species, ;  which  exhibits  near^] 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  usually  called  a 
Birmingham  shilling,  is  intrinsically  worth  from  fms 
fence  to  f our  pence  y  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  ace 
in  the  same  proportion*  The  quantity  made  of  this 
sort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  considerable:  it 
requires  less  ingenuity  than  any  of  the  other  methods 
of.  coining,  though  at  the  same  tupe  it  is  the  most 
expensive,  and  of  cpi^rse  the  leapt  prq£taWfc  to  the 
Dealer  i  who  for  the  qiost  part  disposes  of  it  to  the 
utterers,  vulgarly  called  Swasher*,  $t  from  8.8a.  to 
40s.  for  a  gijiinea,  according,  to,  the  quality  ;  while 
these  Smashers  generally  manage  ,to  utter  it  again  to 
the  full  import  value* 

The  Second  Species  of  Counterfeit  Silver  awry  passes 

* 

among  the  dealers  by  the  denomination  of  Plated 

4 

Goods;  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shillings  and 
half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a  reduced  size, 
and  afterwards  plated  \yith  silver,  6p  extended  as  to 
fojrnj  a  rim  round  the  edge*  i  This  coin  is  afterwards 
stamped  with  dies  so  as  tq  resemble  the  real  coin; 
sqd,  .from  the  circqmstance  pf  the  surface  being  pure 
silver,  js  pot  easily  discovered  «*cept  by  x-inging  the 
money  on  a  table  y  but  gs  this  species  of  base  money 
requires  a  knowledge  of  plating  ^yi^X^A  agreatdpal 
of  ingenuity,  it  is  of  course  confiped  to  few  han^s. 
It  is  however  extremely  profitable  to  Jiho^e  who  capy 

it 
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it  on,  as  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  detec- 
tion, at  its  full  import  value. 
The  Third  Species  iff  base  Silver-money  is  called 
Plain  Goods,  and  is  totally  confined  tp  shillings. 
Itae  are  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of 
the  exact  size  of  a  Birmingham  shilling,  afterwards 
silvered  over  by  a  particular  operation  used  in  colour* 
iog metal  buttons;  they  are  then  rubbed  over  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  blacking,  after  which  they  are 
fit  for  circulation.  .,» 

These  shillings  do  not  cost  the  makers  above  oAe 
halfpenny  each:  they  are  sold  very  low  to  the 
Smashers  or  Utterers,  who  pass  them  where  they  ca% 
at  the  full  nominal  value ;  and  when  the  silver  wears 
off,  which  is  very  soon  the  case,  they  are  sold  to  the 
Jets  as  bad  shillings,  who  generally  resell  them  at  a 
small  profit  to  customers,  by  whom  they  are  reco- 
vered, and  thus  soon  brought  again  into  circulation. 
The  profit  is  immense,  owing  to  the  trifling  value  of 
the  materials ;  but  the  circulation,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  discovery,'  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  yet  very 
extensive.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
a  species  of  coinage  not  of  a  long  standing. 

The  Fourth  Class  of  counterfeit  silver-money  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Castings  or  Cast  Goods. 
This  species  of  work  requires  great  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands ;  for 
none  but  excellent  artists  can  attempt  it,  with  any 
prospect  of  great  success. 
The  process  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to 

N  cast 
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east  it  hi  witarids*  Jtaving  khk  impression,  and  brio] 
of  the  size  of  a  crowti,  a  Half-cream,  a  shilling,  or  i 
btitpence,  as  the  case  may  be;  after  being  rembVe< 
from  thfe  moulds,  the  mdney  thui  formed  is  cleauN 
MF/ati&afturtanrds  neatly  silvered  ever  by  an  opera- 
tion siftfilfar  to  thai  which  takes  plate  in  the  nrarni- 
factfrre  of  buttons. 

The  toutot&feit  intoey  made  hi  imitation  of  shil* 
litfg*  by  this  process,  is  geheraily  cast  so  as  to  have  a 
crooked  appearance ;  and  the  deception  is  so  adtain- 
aWe,  thk  although  intriroitoHy  hot  worth  <mt  totj- 
}»*/*£  by  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  *hkkcr$6kd 
shilling*  theybnter  ttfto  circulation  without  suspicion, 
amd  <a*e  sekloGfa  refused  while  the  surface  exhibits  W 
yirt  bf  the  copper;  ami  evfeti  after  this  the  ttiaetfQl 
Jtfws  will  ifnirohaisfe  them  at  threepehde  tedi  tho«$ 
-sixirimes  their  intrinsic  Value,  well  knowing  that  the 
can  again  be  decoloured  at  tHe  expencfe  of  half  a  4fc 
tiling  so  as  to  pass  without  difficulty  for  their  rati! 
l«*l  value  of  twelve  fJeftce.-~A  vast  number  of  tt 
sixpences  now  in  circulation  is  of  this  species  < 
coirtage. 

The' profit  iuevery  vietv,  whether  to  the  origin 
maker,  or  to  the  subsequent  purchaser^  (after  fakvir 
last  €heir  colour),  is  immehse. 

in  fabricating  Cast  Money,  the  workmen  are  alwfr 
more  secure  than  where  presses  and  dies  are  <ise< 
because  upoa  the  least  alarm,  and  before  any  offic 
of  justice  can  have  admission,  the  counterfeits  a 
thrown  into  the  crucible ;  the  moulds  are  destroy ec 

at 
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and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can  convict,  or  eveA 
criminate  the  offender :  on  this  account  the  present 
makers  of  cast  money  have  reigned  long,  and  were 
ifey  careful  and  frugal,  they  might  have  become  ex- 
tremely rich ;  bat  prudence  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men  who  live  by  acts  of  criminality. 
The  Fifth  and  last  Specits  of  base  coin  made  Ik 
imitation  of  silver-money  of  the  realm  is  called  Figs 
or  Fig  Things.  It  is  a  very  inferior  sort  of  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  composition,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the  sixpences  now  in  circulation  are  made. 
The  proportion  of  silver  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown,  al- 
though there  are  certainly  some  exceptions,  as  coun- 
terfeit sixpences  have  been  lately  discovered,  somfe 
*ith  a  mixture,  and  some  wholly  silver ;  but  eveft 
these  did  not  yield  the  makers  less  than  from  50 16 
80  per  cent,  while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  not  less 
than  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  base 
money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  of  the 
Country  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  it  most 
be  very  great,  since  one  of  the  principal  Coiners  df 
stamped  money,  who  some  time  since  left  off  business, 
and  made  some  important  discoveries,  acknowledged 
to  die  Author,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent  of 
fr*  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  counterfeit 
klf-croum$}  and  other  base  silver  money,  in  a  period 
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of  seven  years.  This  is  the  less  surprising,  as  two 
persons  can  stamp  and  finish  to  the  amount  of  from 
200/.  to  300/.  a  week.* 

Of  the  Copper  Money  made  in  imitation  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different 
sorts  sold  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  size  and 
weight;  but  in  general  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  stamped  and  the  plain  halfpence, 
of  both  which  kind  immense  quantities  have  been 
made  in  London  ;  and  also  in  Birmingham,  Wedg» 
bury,  Bilston,  and  Wolverhampton,  &c.  f 

The  plain  halfpence  are  generally  made  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  from  their  thickness,  afford  a  won- 
derful deception.  They  are  sold,  however,  by  the 
coiners  to  the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each, 
,or  100  per  cent,  profit  in  the  tale  or  aggregate  mim- 
,ber*     These  dealers  are  not  the  utterers ;  but  sell 

*  A  Liquid  Te$t  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Alston,  an  emi- 
nent Manufacturer,  hi  Birmingham,  of  great  worth  and  respecta- 
bility, which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  detecting 
every  species  of  counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver  money,  whether 
plated  or  washed.  This  discovery  is  mentioned  with  pleasure  by 
the  A u tli or,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  Public,  in  protecting  the  fair  dealers  against  the  frauds  daily 
practised  upon  them,  in  the  circulation  of  base  money. — Tbe 
discovery  is  instantaneous  by  a  single  touch,  and  the  expense 
of  the  Liquid  and  Apparatus  is  trifling. 

f  A  species  of  counterfeit  halfpence  made  wholly  of  lead,  has 
been  circulated  in  considerable  quantities,  coloured  in  such  a 
manner  as  even  to  deceive  the  best  judges.  They  are* generally 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  and  have  the'  exact  appearance  °l 
old  Mint  halfpence. 

then* 
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bem  again  by  retail  in  pieces,  or  jive  shilling  papers, 
ft  the  rate  of  from  28s.  to  31s.  for  a  guinea;  not' 
inly  to  the  Smashers,  but  also  to  persons  in  different 
trades,  as  well  in  the  Metropolis  as  in  the  Country 
Towns,  who  pass  them  in  the  course  of  their  business 
at  the  full  import  value. 

Farthings  are  also  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  London,  but  so  very  thin  that  the  profit 
upon  this  species  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  halfpence,  though  these  counterfeits  are  qot  now/ 
as  formerly,   made  of  base  metal     The  copper  of 
which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure.     The  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coiners, 
tdlers,  and  utterers,  do  not  obtain  less  than  200  per 
cent.    A  well  known  coiner  has  been  said  to  finish 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling  a  week.     Of. 
halfpence,  two  or  three  persons  can  stamp  and  finish 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  at  least  t\Vo  hundred  pounds- 
in  six  days. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  seldom  less 
than  between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  private  mints, 
almost  constantly  employed  in  London  and  in  diffe- 
rent country  towns,  in  stamping  and  fabricating  base. 
silver  and  copper  money,  the  evil  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  arrived  at  an  enormous  height.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  these .  people  have  been  a  good  deal  inter-, 
rupted  and  embarrassed  from  time  to  tim£,  by  detec- 
tions and  convictions;  but  while  the  laws  are  so  in- 
applicable to  the  new  tricks  and  devices  they  have 
touted  to,  these  convictions  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
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bweket :  white  such  encouragement*  are  held  out  tin 
execution  of  one  rogue  only  makes  room  for  another 
to  take  up  his  customers ;  and  indeed  as  the  offence 
of  selling  is  only  a  misdemeanor,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  fotf  the  wife  and  family  of  a  culprit,  or  convicted 
seller  of  base  money  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  to 
support  him  luxuriously  in  Newgate,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  pear  and  days  imprisonment,  which  is 
generally  the  punishment  inflicted  for  this  species  of 
offence. 

\  It  has  been  already  stated  [page  16,  &c]  that  trad- 
ing in  base  money  has  now  become  as  regular  and 
systematic  as  any  fair  branch  of  trade. 

Certain  it  is*  that  immense  quantities  have  been 
regularly  sent  from  London  to  the  Camps  during  the 
surhmer  season ;  and  to  persons  at  the  sea-ports  and 
manufacturing  towns,  who  again  sell  in  retail  to  tht 
different  tradesmen  aud  others,  who  pass  them  at  tfo 
full  import  value. 

In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower  orde 
of  the  G  erman  Jews  in  London  assist  the  dealers  ii 
an  eminerlt  degree,  particularly  in  the  circulation  o 
had  halfpence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unusual  thing  for  several  o 
these  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market  every  morning 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  of  these  German  Jew  boy 
are  regularly  supplied  with  counterfeit  halfpence 
which  they  dispose  of  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  dtf 
ferent  streets  and  lanes  of  the  Metropolis,  for  badshii 
lings)  at  about  3d.  each.     Care  is  always  taken  tha 

th 
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(kpwon  wha  &m  h«i  shjlUjPgs  *haU  Ifav*  a,  c<w* 
panioa  aeaj  him  who*  wrics  the  h?#pe»cfc  a  wi  tak** 
dwg*pf  the  purcfcaject  shillings  (  whjgh  a£$  qoft  <cflt :) 
so  as  to  elude  the  defcctJQn  of  tbf  0#icer§  pf  thq 
Police,  iu  the  event  of  being  searched. 

Tb«  bad  shiUiqg»  thus  purchased  are  rweiwd  ^ 
payment  by  the  employer*  of  the  i>oy$,  fqr  tli#  fe?4 
Wpenoe  supplied  them,  ftt  the  rate  of  four  shilj?#gfi 
*d<wen;  and  &e  generally  resold  to  Snwihwss  *t  % 
jrofit  of  tw  shilli?>g6  a4w^o;  who  speedily  ne-cpr 
to  them,  and  intt<*luwthfro*gaio  i^tq  pirculatiQ^, 

it  their  foil  nominal  value. 

The  toys  vttl  generally  clear  fcwi  fiye  Jo.  *!?««& 
shillings  a  day,  by  this  fcwduJent  kpsijiess;  wfcich 
they  almost  unifproly  spend,  dming  the  e*$m«g,  i^ 
riot  and  dtbancfaeiy ;  returning  pennyte»s  in  titt 
Horning  to  their  oUi  t»de. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  Public  mi&ttply 
beyond  all  possible  conception,  while  the  tradesman, 
who  unwarily  at  least  if  not  improperly,  sells  bis 
counterfeit  shillings  to  Jew  boys  at  thfeeerpence  eoofc 
Kttlf  suspects  thai  it  is  for  the  purpose  pf  being  f  ©t 
turned  upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  j 
or  300  per  cent  profit  to  the  purchasers  and  utterers. 

But  these  are  not  the  only:  criminal  devices  te> 
which  the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  wctfl  as  the  utterers 
of  base  money,  haye  bad  recourse,  for  answering^heU 
iniquitous  purposes. 

Previous  ta  th?  Act  of  the  37  Geo.  3.  cap*  1S& 

n  4  counterfeit 
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counterfeit  French  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  shillings, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  were  introduced  with  a 
iriew  to  elude  the  punishment  of  the  then  deficient 
Laws  relative  to  Foreign  Coin. 

Fraudulent  die-sinkers  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  Metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  are  excel- 
lent  artists ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exact  simi- 
litude of  any  coin,  from  the  British  guinea  to  the 
sequin  of  Turkey,  or  to  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcofc 
The  delinquents  have  therefore  every  opportunity  and 
assistance  they  can  wish  for;  while  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  (particularly 
relative  to  British  Coin)  and  where  the  point  of  dan* 
ger  lies,  joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detection, 
operates  as  a  great  encouragement  to  this  species  of 
treason,  felony,  and  fraud  :  and  affords  the  most  for* 
cible  reason  why  these  pests  of  society  still  continue 
to  afflict  the  honest  part  of  the  community. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
these  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit 
money  now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part 
is  of  the  species  of  Fiats  or  composition  money ;  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  most  intrinsically  valuable 
of  counterfeit  silver,  and  contains  from  one  fourth  to 
one  third  silver;  the  remainder  being  blanched  cop* 
per.— The  other  two  thirds  of  the  counterfeit  money 
being  cast  or  washed,  and  intrinsically  worth  little  or 
nothing,  the  imposition  upon  the  public  is  obvious. 

Taking 
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Taking  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the  amount  of  the 
injury  may  be  fairly  calculated  at  within  ten  per  cent 
of  a  total-loss  upon  the  mass  of  the  base  silver  money 
now  in  circulation;  which,  if  a  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  what  passes  under  the  review  of  any  per- 
son who  has  occasion  to  receive  silver  in  exchange, 
must  considerably  exceed  one  million  sterling  !  To  this 
tc  have  the  miserable  prospect  of  an  accession  every 
year,  until  some  effectual  steps  shall  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Of  the  Copper  Coinage,  the  quantity  of  counter- 
feits at  one  time  in  circulation  might  be  truly  sai<l  to 
equal  three  fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  h 
more  certain  than  that  a  yery  great  proportion  of  the 
actual  counterfeits  passed  as  Mint  halfpence,  from 
their  size  and  appearance,  although  they  yielded  the 
coiners  a  large  profit 

Even  at  present  the  state  both  of  the  silver  and 
copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  (the  copper  pence 
only  excepted)  deserves  very  particular  attention,  for 
at  no  time  can  any  person  minutely  examine  either 
the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which  may  come  into  his 
possession,  without  finding  a  considerable  propor- 
tion counterfeit. 

Until,  therefore,  a  new  coinage  of  halfpence  and 
fcrthings  takes  place  upon  the  excellent  plan  adopted 
by  Government,  with  respect  to  the  pence  now  par- 
tially in  circulation,  what  must  be  the  situation  of 
the  retail  dealers,  the  brewers,  distillers,  and  many 
other  classes  of  industrious  traders,  who  in  the  course 

of 
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of  their  buwtt^s  are  compelled  to  receive  ctej>reciate<^% 
counterfeit  money  3  *     . 

The  bunten  is  mt  only  grievous  beyond  espre 
$ian,  tQ  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to 
&nch  We  piopey  in  payment ;  but  extend^  indirect*,  j 
to  the  Poor :  in  as  much  a*  the  diminished  vakje  mz^f 
3U<?h  cpm%  arising  from  its  reduced  or  base  quality 
taken  in  connection  with  tb*  quantities  thrown  111*0 
Ovulation,  tend*  to  whance  tfce  pries  of  the  &ret 
articles  of  necessity. 

The  labourer,  the  handicraftsman,  and  the  work- 
ing inannfe^turer,  being  generally  paid  th^ir  w^eldy 
wge&  partly  in  copper  «ipney  of  depreciated  value  z 
-rr4t  U  obvious  that  they  nui*t  obtain  k«  tha9  tln>3^ 
woujd  otherwise  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  I|igks^E 
standard ;  for  the  retail  <teal«*  who  fnr*i$b  the  pw** 
with  food,  must  shield  themselves,  at  l$a$t  ia 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  the^namber  of  Fence  wbicrr  J> 
have  been  supplied  by  that  admirable  Artist,  Mr.  Boultw,  ^** 
])irroutgtaqa,  aad  wbich.haveb^^^ot^^Uyoir^^ft^  at^ewtft^A 
Forty  Million,  of  Pieces,  making  1,^,666/.  J?«,  *tf.  $te/Un$,  a»4 
which  js  equal  to  4c/.  for  every  inhabitant  of  this  Island,  accordi**^ 
to  the  largest  computation :  yet  the  quantity  of  halfpence  (chie^  y 
counterfeits)  which  are  found  in  actual  circulation,  are  at  least  *& 
the  proportion  of  forty  to  one.   This  must  ever  be  the  case  wv*-" 
ton*  esjtfdwr*,  speh  a*  if  hereafter  r^e^ntnep^cd,  shall 
a<jk>pta4ibr  calling  tbem  in,  w4  sitf»tituing  u\  tfceij  pja^e  * 
Coinage  of  the  full  standard  weight :  for  it  js  evident  tfert  tJ^& 
Dealers  anil  .Tradesmen  at  present  )ioard  up  the  penny  pi^c^^H 
and  only  circulate  the  counterfeit  halfpence  which  they  recei        *' 
the  nttisence  therefore  remains,  and  the  coiners  are  thus 
cecmged  to  continue  their  nefarious  practtines.     c. . 
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against  the  unavoidable  losse*  arising  from  base 

money,  by  advancing  the  prfcee  of  their  various 

commodities. 
Nor  are  such  advances  made  upon  a  principle 

which  cannot  be  defended ;  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  relative  value  even  of  the  old  copper  cmn  of  the 
Mmt  to  gold  or  silver,  is  nearly  twice  its  intrinsic 
ttfat ;  and  while  such  copper  money  cannot  be  paid 
into  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  Or  re- 
ceived 1st  payment  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the 
burden  and  loss  of  a  diminished  coin  fall  entirely 
upon  the  traders,  (who  are  compelled  to  receive  such 
money,)  and   upon   the  labourers  and  mechanics 
through  whose  medium  it  is  chiefly  circulated 
-  While  the  disproportion  thus  stated  between  the 
denominative  value  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  so 
ray  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  coinage  of 
upper  must  produce  an  immense  p{o$t ;  as  om  pound 
of  copper  estimated   at   1  $  penw  *  will    make  at 
ma;  halfpence,  of  the  legal  coinage,  as  pass  for  two 
Mlmgs. 

This  fact  plainly  shews  the  vast  temptation  which  is 
held  out  to  those  who  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coin- 
age, where  the  profit  from  the  coiner  to  the  dealers, 
and  from  these  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  de- 

*  A  few  years  age  sheet-copper  was  as  low  as  ll£d.  a  pound 
and  wiU  probably  be  again  at  the  same  price  on  the  return  of 
Nate    Indeed  it  hat  been  even  lower,  although  it  has  recently 
My  ssttch  advance*  »  price* 

nominative 
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nominate  value,  must  be  in  many  instances  frod 
two  to  three  hundred  per  cent.     When  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  added  the  security   which  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  present  laws  hold  out,  the  whole  ope- 
rates as  a  kind  of  bounty  to  these  fraudulent  people 
who  cannot  resist  the  prosecution  of  a  trade  wher^ 
the  profit  is  so  immense,    and  where  a  coinage 
equally  pure  and  heavy  as  the  old  mint  standard 
would  even  be  extremely  productive.*         « 
*  In  every  view  the  evil  at  present  arising  from  base 
money  of  every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the- 
greatest  magnitude — while  its  extent  will  scarce  be 
Credited  by  any  but  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  very  minutely  to  the  subject. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  counterfeit  coin  acquires 
its  greatest  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March;  for 
then  the  Lotteries  are  over,  when  Swindlers^  Gam- 
blers, Pretended  Dealers  in  Horses,  Travellers  with 
E  O  Tables,  and  Hawkers,  and  Pedlars  go  into  the 
country,  carrying  with  them  considerable  quantities 
of  base  silver  and  copper  money ;  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  in  a  great  degree,  to  extend  the  circulation, 
by  cheating  and  defrauding  ignorant  countiy  people. 

•  This  observation  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Boul ton's  New  Cop- 
per Coinage;  for  although  some  feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  to  counterfeit  it,  these  can  never  go  to  a  great  extent,  frdra 
its  not  being  a  sufficient  object  of  profit;  besides  the  fraud  it 
easily  detected,  since  each  penny  weighs  an  exact  ounce:  of 
course  the  halfpence  should  weigh  half  an  ouoce9  and  the  far- 
things one  quarter  of  an  ounce*  when  these  last  two  denomina- 
tions are  brought  into  circulation ;  as  it  is  expected  they  will  be. 

In 
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in  the  spring  season  too,  the  dealers  in  counterfeit 
coin  begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  different 
country  towns ;  and  it  is. supposed,  upon  good 
grounds,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
consequence  all  over  the  kingdom,  where  they  have 
not  tbeir  correspondents ;  it  is  also  a  feet  well  esta- 
blished, that  many  of  these  correspondents  come  re- 
gularly to  the  Metropolis,  and  also  go  to  Birmingham 
lad  the  neighbouring  towns  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  base  money,  where  the 
evil  is  said  to  be  increasing  even  more  than  in 
London.,. 

It  very  seldom  happens,  on  account  of  the  great 
demand,  (especially  of  late  years)  that  the  dealers 
have  ever  any  considerable  stock  on  hand.  The  base 
money  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  it  is  packed  up  and 
sent  to  customers  in  town  and  country;  and  with 
such  rapidity  has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occasions  of 
pressing  emergency,  that  a  single  dealer  has  been 
known  to  procure  from  the  coiners  whp  worked  for 
him,  from  300/.  to  500/.  for  country  orders,  in  the 
course  of  the  week ! 

The  lower  ranks  among  the  Irish,  and  the  German 
Jews*  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  trade  of  circulat- 
ing base  money  in  London ;  -—there  is  said  to  be  scarce 
an  Irish  labourer  who  does  not  exchange  his  week's 
wages  for  base  money,  taking  a  mixture  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  copper. 
The  Jews  principally  confine  themselves  to  the 

coinage 
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coinage  and  circulation  of  copper ;  white  the  fi 
women  ane  the  chief  utterers  and  cotourcro  of  I 
silver.  A  vast  number  of  these  low  females  have 
<juired  the  mischievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  si 
ings  and  sixpences,  which  they  purchase  from 
employers  of  Jew-boys,  who  cry  bad  shilling** 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  among  the  Jews, 
though  many  cases  occur  where  they  appear  tc 
coiners  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  ext< 
yet  scarce  an  instance  can  be  adduced  of  their  hav 
any  concern  in  the  coinage  of  bade  silver :  neil 
are  they  extensive  dealers  in  any  other  base  mo 
than  oopper. 

The  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  c 
4*oanterfeited  in  this  country;  having  been  the  < 
means  by  which  Louis  dX)rs,  Mdtf  Jthannas,  as 
as  various  silver  coins,  (particularly  Dollars)  m^ 
base  metal,  have  been  sent  out  of  this  country, 
through  the  same  channel  that  the  Sequins  of 
key  have  been  exported ;  and  also  the  Pfcgod 
India.  * 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  <S 
of  the  vast  accumulation  and  increase  off  base  »c 
which  has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late  years 
-fcvil  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  chiefly  fton 
want  of a  new  coinage : — of  tews,  ttpplicabk  to  thi 
tricks  and  devices  practised  by the coiners: — ofp\ 
checks  upon  fraudulent  Circulation .«— of  reward 

*  See  ante,  p.  17, 18. 
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ikt&Mtion  and  apprehension  tf  Offender*  ,^^ctnd  wfu 
ufititnt  fund  to  ensure  the  prompt  execution  of  the 
M  ty  a  vigorous  and  a&rgetic  Police,  directed  not 
only  to  the  execution  of  apposite  laws  ki  the  deteo- 
ton  and  punishment  of  offenders,  fait  riko  to  Phe 
leans  of  prevention. 

The  vigor  tad  energy  requisite  to  put  good  and 
tpposite  lams  in  execution  for  the  suppression  4f 
eitoft  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  that  df  the 
Coinage  and  circulation  df  bad-money,  depend  much 
*  the  seal  and  activity  «f  the  Magistrate :  and  en 
the  affording  an  adequate  pecuniary  resource,  to 
«»ble  hhn  to  reward  men  who  may  undertake  to  risk 
their  persons  in  the  company  of  desperate  and  darner 
dfeaders,  in  order  to  obtain  that  species  of  evidence 
thich  wifl  produce  a  conviction.  Without  such  jpe- 
tm&y  resource,  the  law,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 
the  Magistrate,  becomes  a  dead  letter :  and  bis 
tfbtfs  1br  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  of 
public  justice,  are  crippled  and  lost  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  Jftppressmg  great  evils,  strong  and  adequate 
jwweifc  must  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force 
aid  activity  to  these  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward 
liberally  all  persons  engaged  in  the  public  servide, 
either  as  police  officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the 
purpose  erf*  detecting  atrocious  offenders.  The 'fol- 
lowing ideas  are  therefore  suggested  with  a  view  to 
tile  'important  subject  at  present  under  dfeQussiotfc 
%c  Coinage  Laws  (oxoept-those  relating  to  cop- 

6  per 
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per  money)  which  contain  the  most  important  regut 
tions  in  the  way  of  prevention,  having  been  made   m 
century  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regular  progress  of  the  evil,  and  the 
new  contrivances  and  artifices  resorted  to,  in  that 
period,  that  many  obvious  amendments  have  become 
necessary.    A  consolidation  of  the  whole  laws  from 
the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  14th  of  his 
present  Majesty,  would,  perhaps^  be  the  most  desi- 
rable object;  as  it  would  afford  a  better  opportunity 
of  correcting  every  deficiency,  and  of  rendering  this 
branch  of  the  criminal  code,  concise,  clear,  explicit, 
— applicable  to  the  existing  evils,  and  to  the  means  of 
prevention. 

For  the  purpose,  however,  of  more  fully  eluci- 
dating this  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the 
existing  laws,  and  what  are  considered  as  the  most 
apparent  deiiciences  therein. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  short  Summary  of  the 
existing  Laws. 
25Edw.  IILsta/.      These  acts  make  counterfeiting 

5,  cap.  2.  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
1  Mary,  stat.  2,  c.  realm — counterfeiting  foreign  mo* 

6.  ney,  current  within  the  realm — 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  Ma-  kpowingly  bringing  false  money 

ry,  cap.  11.  into  the  realm  counterfeit  to  the 
5  Eliz.  cap.  1  ] .  money  of  England ;  or  bringing  in 
14Eliz.  cap.  3.  any  false  and  counterfeit  money, 
lft  Eliz.  cap.  1.      current  within  the  realm;  in  order 

to  utter  the  same  here ;— diminish- 
ing 
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r  ingorlighteningany  current(gold 

or  silver)  coin — High  Treason.-—* 
Counterfeiting  foreign    money, 
not  current  in   the  kingdom— 
Misprision  of  Treason. 
8  &  9  Will.  III.     These  Acts  contain  a  detail  of 
cap.  26    (made  the  principal  offences  and  punish* 
perpetual  by  7  ments,  upon  which  prosecutions 
Anne,  c.  25)—-  are  founded  at  present. 
9k  lOWill.  III. 
c.2I. 

7th  of  Queen  Anne,      Allows  4001  a  year  for  prose* 
cap.  34.  cuting  offenders;  increased  by  15 

Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §  10,  to  6001. 
15th  of  George  II.      Amends  some  of  the  above  laws, 
cap.  28.  and  establishes  new  regulations 

relative  to  the  Copper  Coinage. 
I  lth  George  III.     Makes  further  regulations  re- 
cap. 40.  specting  the  Copper  Coinage; 

which,  however,  have  not  been  at 
all  effectual. 
Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  the  following 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Statute  Law  on  this 
subject 

By  37  Geo.  III.  c.  126.  so  much  of  15  Geo.  IL 
c.  28,  as  relates  to  halfpence  andfarthings>  and  the 
statute  1 1  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  and  all  other  acts  relating 
to  the  copper  money  of  this  realm,  ate  extended  tt> 
all  such  copper  money  as  shall  be  coined  and  issued 
by  the  King's  Proclamation. — This  was  for  the  pur- 

O  pose 
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pbee  of  protecting  the  Coinage  of  penny  and  fwopcnrtif 
pieces  made  for  Government  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  which  it  i&  believed  have  not  yet  been 
counterfeited,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

By  the  same  statute,  37 Geo.  III.  c.  126,  person* 
iCOunteFfeitingany/omofw^i/,  or.  silver  coin,  tjia'aot 
current  in  this  realm,  are  made  guilty  of  felony, 
punishable  by  seven  years'  transportation ;  as  are 
also  persons  bringing  the  same  into  die  realm,  with 
intent  to  utter  it. — A  penalty  is  imposed  on  persons 
tendering  such  counterfeit  coin  in  payment,  orex- 
dtimge ;  for  the  first  offence,  six  mouth's  imprison- 
ment;  for  the  second,  two  ycaps ;  and  on  the  third, 
they  are  declared  guilty  of  fiefony  without  Clergy- 
r-^ Persons  having  more   th&a  jive  pieces  of  suck 
counterfeit  coin  in  their  possession,  shall  forfeit  the 
same,  and  also  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  5/.  nor 
less  than  40s.  far  each  piece ;  or  suffer  three  months' 
imprisobment..-*-Justices  are    impowered   to  giant 
Warrants  for  searching  suspected  places,  for  such 
counterfeit  foreign  coin;  which  with  the  tools  and 
materials  may  be  seized  and  carried  before  a  Justice, 
who  shall  secure  the  same  as  evidence :  to  be  after- 
■wards  destroyed. 

.    By  statute  38  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  the  act  14  Geo.-III. 
c.  42,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  light  silver  com 
of  this  realm,  was  revived  and  continued  till  Juae  lf 
1 799.— And  by  statute  39<Gea  ill.  c.  75,  It  was 
made  perpetual. 

By  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  <%   Capper  Cam,  qot 
being  the  legal  Copper  Cain  of  this  realm,  and  all 

„  counterfeit 
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mitqfat  gold  or  sHiefrcoift  wtof/fter;  exported, :  or 
shipped  for  exportation,  to  Martinique  or  any  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  is 
dedared  to*be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  as  under 
tie  Jaws  respecting  the  Customs. — And  a  penalty  is 
bpoaed  on  persona  exporting  it,  of  200/.  and  double 
fcrahie  o£  the;  coin.  ; 

Wf  next  proceed  to  state  the  deficiencies  which 
Wl  rcoiOOT  unreme^Bed. 

]<  7&e  poukhment*  inflicted  on  the  different  of- 
fence* specified  in  the  Coinage  L?ws,  do  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  some 
instances :  virile' in  others,  from  being  too  severe, 
the  far  is  not  ilvays  put  in  execution.     The  sale 
of  base  Money  (for  instance)  under  the  value  it 
imports,  >is  only  punishable  by  a  year's  imprison- 
fWJnt;  Ssrithougb  in  point  of  fact,  it  is.  well  known, 
that  the  Sellers  axe  the  Employers  of  the  Coiners ; 
that  with  thdm  this  high  offence  originates,  and 
hut  for  them  it  would  not  have  been  committed  : 
while  thf  actual  Coiners,    yho  work  for  these 
Dearkcs  rtierdy  as  Journeymen,  subject  themselves 
ft»4be  punishment  of  Death. 
jS.  Prosecutions  under  the  stat,  8  &  9  W.  JIL  c.  26, 
area*  present  limited  to  oommence  within  three 
-months.     This  may  often  defeat  justice,  as  of- 
fences committed  in  the  country  frequently  can~ 
•  not  be  tried  in  less  than  four,  five*  and  in  some 
cases  nearly  six  months.    $3"  The  limitation  to 
tnthe  vtontks.  would  remove  the  difficulty.     [There 
I.~  o  «  is 
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is  no  such  limitation  in  the  statutes  of  37  k 
of  Geo.  III.  just  alluded  to.] 

3.  The  words  Milled  Money  seemed  necessary*  i 
the  minds  of  the  makers  of  the  act  of  8  & 
William  III.  cap.  26,  to  form  the  description  a 
coin  similar  to  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm ;  an<^ 
that  Act  declares  it  to  be  felony  to  take,  receive, 

-  pay,  or  put  off  counterfeit  milled Money ». — A  consi- 
derable portion  of  counterfeit  Coin  is  cast;  and  not 
milled  ^J*  The  words  counterfeit  Money,  Milled 
or  not  Milled,  would  remove  the  ambiguity. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  clearly 
made,  or  punishment  inflicted,  for  the  offence  of 
uttering  base  silver  Money  in  exchange,  as  well  as  in 
payment :  except  under  stat.  8  &  9  Will.  JIL 
cap.  26,  where  the  expression  of  counterfeit  milled 
money  is  used,  the  ambiguity  of  which  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  words  in  the  stat.  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  28.  are,  "  any  person  who  $hall  utter  or  tender 
in  payment,"  and  it  seems  that  the  word  utter 

1  cannot  be  detached  from  the  subsequent  ivords, 

41  in  payment."    [The  partial  remedy  applied  in 

this  particular  in  the  instance  of  counterfeit/breigT* 

gold  and  silver  coin,  under  37  Geo*  III.  c.  12$ 

.    should  be  extended  to  all  cases  of  counterfeit 

moncv. 

5.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  Copper  Coinage, 
although  more  modern,  have  also  been  found  to 
be  extremely  defective,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
their  object..  The  Act  of  the  11th  of  his  present 

Majesty, 
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Mrjaty,  cap.  40,  indeed,  makes  it  felony  to  sell 
Copper  Money  of  the  similitude  of  the  current 
Monty  of  the  Realm  at  a  less  value  than  the  de- 
nomination doth  import ;  hut  the  benefit  of  Clergy 
not  being  taken  away,  and  no  specific  punishment 
being   mentioned,    the  offenders  are    generally 
fubjectod  only  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  which 
proves  no  check  whatever,  as  their  families  carry 
on  business  in  the  mean  time;  and  if  they  sell 
ptin  or  cvasroe  Halfpence,  or  what  are  called  Irish 
Harps,    or  mix  them  with  stamped  Halfpence* 
rimjjar  to  the  current  Coin  of  the  Realm,  so  that 
the  stamped  Coin  does  not  exceed  the  value  of 
what  the  denomination  imports,    it  is  doubtful 
whether  th£  prosecution  will  not  fail. 
pr  It4  is  submitted,  that  a  statute  ought  to  be 
framed,  declaring  it  Felony,  punishable  by  seven  years' 
transportation:  1st.  For  any  person  to  make  or  ma- 
nufacture any  piece  of  Copper  or  other  metal,  with 
or  without  any  device  whatsoever,  with  an  intent  that 
it  shall  pass  as  the  Copper  Monies  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Qreat  Britain  or  Ireland.     2nd.  For  any  smith,  en- 
graver, founder,  &c.  or  any  person,  except  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Mint,  or  authorized  by  the  Treasury,  to 
make  or  mend,  buy  or  sell,  conceal  or  have  in  their 
possession,  without  a  lawful  excuse,  any  puncheon, 
stamp,  die,  mould,  &c.  on  which  shall  be  impressed, 
pr  with  intent  that  there  shall  be  impressed  on  the 
same,  any  resemblance  whatever,  iu  part  or  in  the 
whple,  of  sijch  Copper  Monies.    3d.  For  any  peaoq. 

9?  to 
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to  buy  or  sdl,  or  offer  tp  biiy  -br.Mfll,.  or  to  utter 
tender  in  payment,  or  to  give  <or  offer  to  give  in  cbr  " 
change,  thirty  or more  piece*  of  Copper  in  any  on^^ 
day;  such  piece  resembfing  orteirig^tentted  t»Je-^ 
&mb!e,  or  passing  or  b&ng  intended  to  pastas  die 
current  Copper  Money  of  the  said  kingckom v    .d 

That  such  proposed  statute  should  rist  ittttfeU  a 
misdemeanor  (punishable  by  a  fide  of  4^.  *  far  {he 
first  offence,  •  SL  for  the  second;  and  10/,  M  every 
subsequent  offence)  for  any  person  to  buy,  sell*  niter, 
&c.  any  number  less  than  thirty -of  such  pieces- of 
Copper,  resembling  or  intended*  to ^T«femble*oiMpass, 
fcc.  as  such  current  Copper  Money;  Tljefiftes-tobe 
Jrecover&ble  \ti  a  summary  way  before  one^thagfetntte. 
This  would  reach  Turnpike-men  and  fctberfe,  who 
wilfully  f>ass  bad  Halfpence  at  ot&  gate  which  al&re- 
fused  atanotheh  and  would  generally  check  thecjn 
eulation  of  base  Copper  Money,  which  has  b^comt 
an  evil  of  .great  magnitude-  . 

6.  The  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  arp  silent  regarding 
Provincial  Copper  Coin,  or  what  ate  called  Tokens, 
representing  an  Halfpenny.     It  might  perhaps  be 
useful  to  legalize  Tokens  Qt  Provincial  Coins  on 
three   conditions,    pr    l.   That   the  Copper  of 
which  they  are  made  shall  be  purc.~*%  That  this 
.    Coin  shall  bf  at  least  \Qper  cent,  heavier  than  Mr. 
Boultotfs  new  Ctiinagei—3.  That  tht  parties  cir- 
culating such  Coin  be  responsible  to  the  holder,  for 
the  value  in  Gold  or  Siher,  xvhefr  demanded :  muf 
Hjfaft  # amp  thir  names  and  W&bllgdtio*  to  that 

«.  purpose 
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flfm  #»  ike  Coin$r  Tokens,  or  Mtftdls  so  issued  by 
thm.-^it  would  be   necessary  uadet   such  cir- 
cumstances that  every  person,  issuing  Tokens  or 
Medals,  should  take  out  a  Licence  for  that  pui> 
pose  from  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Mint;  «t 
aa  authority  for  such  Coinage:  giving  security. at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  above  Conditions,   i 
Itmiy,  however^  be  worthy  consideration,  whether 
these  tokens  should  Hot  be  wholly  suppressed*  aad 
the  offence  of  fabricating  any  Copper  pieces  passings 
or  intended  to  pass  t$  at,  for,  or  ih  lieu  of"  the  lawful 
Coppft?  Coin*  be  made  felony :  and  that  such  tokens 
ahouU  in  all  respects  be  considered  as  actual  Coun- 
terfeit Coin,    and  treated   accord  itfgly,:   or,   at  aU 
mats,  that  persons  jpsuisig  and  circuiting  such 
totois  sheuki  be  liable  to  a  severe  penalty ;  and 
hound  to  pay  the  >  fodder* :  op  dpmawi,   theifuH 
jfoaominated  valuta  .    >\ 

7«  The  ftiischievogs  agents,  of  tflte  De Alejs  ia  base 
.  Motrey>  tktpert^v^ki^pFkt^g^mU^MdMhtr 
mockinfryJbrpi*qkiwii$,  an4wlltng  tkoirtnefalsifar 
king  coined  into  tme  Mofa$y  are  *iot  at  piratwfc 
withtik  the  .reach  of  punishment  by  any ,  easting 
J&w»  Although  by  preparing  the  mttal  for  .th$ 
wibseqttent  proofs*  of  stamping,  they  are  an  &&t 
parties  concerned,  without  whose  aid  the  Cjoinagb 
of  what  are  called  Flats,  or  nulled  money,  could 
not  be  carried  on.-^— The  chief  difficulty  is  in  $ur 
Justing  pefcons  for  producing  an  article  which  may 

9  4  b* 
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be  turned  into  coach  and  harness  ornaments,  bim 
tons,  and  many  purposes  as  well  as  base  Money, 
fldr  With  respect  to  this  whole  tribe  of  dangerous^ 
manufacturers,  whose  trade  and  abilities  are  so  liable 
to  be  converted  to  iniquitous  .purposes,  it  has  beet* 
under  consideration  to  regulate  them,  by  legislati  /e? 
pleasures,  to  the  following  effect :  viz.  "  That  no  fter— 
son,  except  those  employed  in  the  mints,  shall  erect, 
set  up,  of  use,  or  knowingly  have  in  possession  any 
cutting  engine  for  cutting  round  blanks  by  the  force  of  a 
screw  out  of  flatted  bars  or  sheets  of  Copper,  or  other 
metal;  or  any  stamping  press,  fly,  rolling  mill,  flatting 
mill,  or other  instrument fe^ Stamping, fatting,  or  mark- 
ing metals,  or  which,  with  the  assistance  of  any  matrix, 
stamp,  or  dye,  mil  stamp  or  mark  Copper  or  other  me* 
tals,  or  prepare  the  same  for  stamping  or  marking, 
without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  per- 
sons authorized  to  keep  an  entry  and  registry  thereof, 
containing  the  Christian  and  Surnames  of  the  owners 
of  such  instruments,  aqtf  describing  the  use  thereof, 
and  the  house  or  other  place  ii}  which  the  same  is 
intended  to  be  erected,  set  up,  used  or  kept ;  and 
to  give  the  like  notice  on  any  removal,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty,  recoverable  as  }n  the  case  of  Hair  Pow- 
der, and  other  revenue  laws." — It  is  believed,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  Licence  here  proposed  (espe- 
cially as  it  would  subject  the  parties  to  no  pecuniary 
burden)  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  principal 
pianufecturers,  on  apcount  of  the  facilities  which  it 

woul^ 
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woold  afford  in  detecting  and  in  embarrassing  those 
who  set  op  machinery  for  unlawful  purposes. 
1  No  provision  is  made  in  any  Act  against,  and  con- 
sequently no  punishment  is  inflicted  on,  the  offence, 
of  buying  base  money  1o  recelour  it. — %T  This  is  a 
'modern  device;  and  may  be  remedied,  as  it  seems, 
by  enacting-*- M  That  every  person  who  shall  buy, 
take  or   receive  any  Wank  or    round  piece  of 
bUnched  copper,  mixed  metal,  or  metal  of  any 
sort  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the 
same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  coloured,  or  with 
intent  or  knowledge  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be 
coloured,  or  which  shall  have  been  coloured,  so 
as  to  pass  for  the  current  Gold  or  Silver  Coins  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  20/.  and  one  month's  imprisonment ;  and 
that  any  person  who  shall  buy  or  sell,  or  oflfer  to  buy 
or  sell  any  piece  of  blanched  Copper,  &c.  which 
may  formerly  have  passed  as  or  for  such  current 
Gold  or  Silver  Coin,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  40*.  recoverable  in  a  summary  way ;  or  by  one 
month's  imprisonment."— This  last  penalty  will 
reach  the  Jew  Boys,   who  cry  bad  shillings,  and 
will  prove,  it  is  hoped,  an  effectual  check  by  means 
of  a  very  mild  punishment  upon  shopkeepers, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  who  inadvertently  sell  de- 
faced counterfeit -shillings  without  reflecting  that 
although  they  obtain  3d.  in  this  traftick  for  what 
|s  not  intrinsically  worth  one  farthing,   that  the 

s^mo 
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same  counterfeits  are  again  coloured,  and  rcce* 
by  them  at  -the  full  value  of  1  Ud. 
£•  No  existing  law  give*  any  ppwer  to  Magiatiati 
.    upon  information  on  oath,  to  search  for,  or«fi^0 
Counterfeit  Coin  of  this  realm  in  the  custody 
or  possession  of  known  Dealers  or  reputed  Uf— 
ttrtrs ;  although  these  Dealers  and  Utterers.ar^ 
now  the  persons  (and  not  the  actual  Coiners)  whe* 
..  fceep  the  base  mopey : .  neither  is  ther$  any  power' 
.    to  seize  base  money  conveying  in  coaehes  or  wag— 
<'  gons  going  into  the  country.     Under  this  shelter 
the  Dealers  are  enabled  to  hold  markets  for  sale  in 
.,    their  bouses,  where  they  frequently  keep  large 
stocks;  and  base  money  is  also  sent  into  the 
country  without  the  least  hazard  of  detection  or 
seizure* 

|4r  Here  again  the  partial  remedy  introduced  by  37 
Geo*  III,  c.  l«6j  should  be  extended  wA  applied, 
JO.  No  power  is  directly  given  by  any  existing  law, 
„r  (not  even  by  the  modern  Act  last  meAtioued) 
■A  (hough  upon  the  most  pointed  i  nfor  mat  iQn^  to  search 
the  houses  or  workshops  of  coi  utviin  the  tight  time. 
i<  Heaee  it  is  that  detection  becomes  so  diffiotdt,  and 
r:  tta  evil  increases*  because  thp  liw  iii  some  measure 
shields  *hp  offenders  ftom  diWbvery,    Smite  in 
. :  Lottery  offences  (which  are  certaiply  greatly  infe- 
•    rior  in  thpir  enormity  to  Co irtiqg)  a  {towet  is 
granted  to  break  open  houses  in  the  night-time, 
Surely  po  reason  «*n  be  siastgued  why  treasonable 

offence^ 
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dftoceky  in  Coining  base  Money,  should  irot  in 

t&is  respect  be  on  the  same  footibg.    Unless  a 

jKfcitiVe  po#er  is  given  to  search  in  the  night,  and 

mddeidy  to  force  open  floors  of  windows,  it  will  be 

impassible  to  detect  the  Makers  of  Cast  Money. 

11.  Hie  not  1  ]  Geo.  III.  cap.  4CX  gives  a  power  to 

Ibgistrates  to  issue  their  'warrants  to  search  for 

tools  and  implements  used  in  the  Copper  Coinage, 

(With  regard  to  Silver  or  Gold  Coinage  of  this 

fMlm  no  such  power  is  gi v*n) ;  but,  what  is  very 

4ftgufeir»  #0  punishment  tihatexxr  can  beinfiiSedby 

ti$  e*i*Hng  lam  on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  dueh 

ttels  for  making  Copper  Money,  nor  ilpon  thfe 

pefsott  in  whose  housfc  they  are  fotuirl;   and  if 

when  slitih  search  is  made,  there  should  be  founfl 

MfpMH  tialfpeilce,  or  Irish  tftrjk,  or  maihtc 

Htffptoti  Or  FtlNkitigs,  v*tyMg  in  the  Stanip  th 

«jy  ttogftie  from  J  he  Current  C^in  of  the  Realm,  so 

a*  bo*  \&  be  of  the  e*a&  similitude;  (a  praotke 

*Wch  has  iiow  tdt  softie  time  Very  mach  prevailed) 

fhe  dot  itt  question  i*  defeated  ;  ibastattfeh  as  the 

cHtne  t>f  felony  does  not  attach  to  oftetieet  short  of 

CoWiihg  Cdpper  Mtfity  of  the  eitoiiituik  of  th*  tff/f- 

¥M  C*in  of  m  Rt&W-    The  Coinage  of  bate 

tifypet  flifrefoifc  goes*  oh  with  uaputiity ;  beeatrte 

it  fe  d#ittg  tb  the  fcarfeteftteaS  tif  the  parties  them- 

fcelVes  tf  cito  they  {tfrtmt  the  law  to  r&tch  thenv 

IjL  Thela^s  no*  hi  being  glVe  n6  power  to  &ei*e 

Cotrfitttftit  Haflj^nce ;  Either  in  the  haiidsdf  the 

Pettets,  vjrh&lteety^  kittd  oFopeb  irt^rket  at  tittir 

o^yI^ 
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own  houses  every  morning  to  supply  Jew  Boy: 
who  cry  bad  Shillings,  or  in  those  of  many  other 
in  various  trades,  who  become  the  channels  of  cir 
dilation  to  a  vast  extent  without  risk  or  inconve- 
nience.    Neither  does  the  statute  law  authorize 
the  apprehension  of  Jew  Boys,  who  go  out  every 
morning  loaded  with  counterfeit  Copper,  which 
they  exchange  for  bad  shillings. 
fcf  To  remedy  this  part  of  the  evil,  it  is:  proposed 
"  That  on  complaint  made:  to  any  one  Justice  of 
Peace  upon  oath,  that  there  is  just  cause  to  suspect: 
that  any  person  is  concerned  in  making  or  using*  or 

i 

has  in  their  custody  any  unlawful  puqcheop,  stamp, 
die,  mould,  &c.  made  for  the  purpose,  •  or  which  may 
lie  applied  to  the  purpose,  of  counterfeiting  the  Gold* 
Silver,  or  Copper  Coin  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Gjeal 
Britain  or  Ireland  ;  or  of  making  or  manufacturing 
any  pieces  of  ipetal  intended  to  pass  as  such  coin,  o 
any  cutting  engine  for  cutting  round  blanks  b; 
means  of  force  applied  to  a  screw,  or  flatted  bars  o 
metal,  &c.  or  any  wash  or  material  which  will  pro 
duce  the  colour  of  Cold  or  Silver,  or  Copper,  or  an; 
round  blank  of  base  metal  or  mixed  metal,  or  o 
brass,  copper,  prlead,  so  as  to  resemble  such  coin 
or  whp  hath  been  conperped  in  buying^  selling 
taking  in  exchange,  receiving,  or  puttii^g  off  an 
Gold,  Silver  or  Copper  Money,  not  melted  or  cut 
^t  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  the  same  doth  impofl 
such  Justice  may,  by  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  caus 

the  house,  qut-house,  and  qfher  places  oppufqftl  b 


• 
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» 

ad  suspected  persons  to  be  searched,  cither  by  tnght 

or  ^  day;  and  if  any  of  the  articles  hereinbefore  men* 

timed,  or  any  counterfeit  or  pretended  coin, (blanks, 

or  round  pieces  of  metal  be  found,  the  parties  to  be 

''  seized,  and,  with  the  said  articles,  brought  before  a 

Justice,  and  such  articles  may  be  afterwards  used  ia 

evidence,  and  then  broken,  defaced,  and  disposed  of 

as  the  Court  or  Justices  shall  direct. 

"That  any  Constable,  Headborough,  or  Beadle, 
and  every  Watchman,  while  on  duty,  may  appre- 
hend and  detain  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  having  and  carrying; 
or  any  ways  conveying  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
trafficking  in  the  same,  any  counterfeited  or  forged 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper  Money,  whether  the  same 
shaH  resemble  or  be  intended  to  resemble,  or  shaU 
pass  or  be  intended  to  pass  as  and  for  the  coin  of  the 
said  kingdoms,  or  of  any  foreign  Country  or  State ; 
or  having  in  their  possession,  without  lawful  excuse, 
any  round  blanks  of  base  metal,  or  mixed  metal,  &c. 
or  any  pieces  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  Copper,  or  Lead, 
of  a  fit  size  and  figure  to  be .  coined,  coloured,  or 
converted  into  Counterfeit  Money ;  with  power  also 
to  seize  and  detain  the  said  Counterfeit  Money, 
blanks,  &c.  and  convey  the  same,  with  the  person  or 
persons  apprehended,  before  one  or  more  Justices ; 
and  if  the  party  shall  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
how  the  same  came  into  their  possession,  or  shall 
not  produce  the  party  from  whom  it  was  received, 
he  shall:  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  pu- 
nishable 
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webable  .by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  a  summary 


maimer." 


J3.  The  statute  37  Geo.  Ill  cap.  126.  (seep.  19*) 
has  rcstf^ined  the  evil  pointed  out  irr former  edi- 
tions of  Uiis  Treatise,  respecting  the  caunterfekiisg 

-  of  Foreign  Gold  apd  Silver  Coiau  .  It  if  to  be 
wished,  however,  that,  the  penalties  imposed  on 
the  exportation  of  «uch  counterfeit  Com  by  9* 

:  Ged  IIL  cap.  &ty  could  be  further  extended  and 
enforced. 

14.  It  must  be  here  repeated,  that  the  great  cause 
of  the  defect  in  the  executbn  of  the  Laws  aggmft 

.    gousers,   'Or  the  want  of  a  proper  fund  for  Pros©" 

-  ^utions  and  Rewards,  and  other  expences  for  do* 
tecting  Offenders. i— The  acts  7  Anne,  cap.  84, 
and  15-Gea  II.  cap.  £8,  allow  only  600/.  for  the? 
expence  of  prosecutions,  which  has  never  beejt 

.  increased  for  above  half  a  century ;  -  although  tljtf 
offences  as  well  as  the  expence  of  detection  and 
prosecutions,  have  increased,  at  least,  six  Ibid. 

15.  The  reward  of  4Q/.  given  under  the   acts  6 
:*  and  7  William  III.  cap.  17 ;   15  Geo.  II.  cap.  38, 

is  construed  tp  be  limited  only  to  the  Conviction 
of  actual  Cd>iu«r^  and  Clippers  o£  Gold  and  Silver; 
•<>  and  tp  n*t  allowed  to  extend  to  colouring  and 
finishing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  offences  coq- 
iMQie<lty\ti\  making,  counterfeiting,  ahAi/ittiering.  face 
Ifonay  :— the  reward  for  Copper  Coin  is  by*  the 
•aid  Act  of  15  Geo.  II.  cap.  28,  limited  to  10/. 
and  i*  fay  no  means  ajwihsient  endamagement  to 

officers 
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officers  to  do  their  duty.    It  would  fa  a  greM 

mpmment  if  a  liberal  sum  were  allowed  by  Par- 

Imctti  for  detections,  prosecutions,  and  rewards;  to 

kpeid  on  the  report  of  the  Judges  who  try  the  of- 

finders,  according  to  the  merit  and  trouble  of  the  up- 

pnkend^^prose(^tor^,andwtncsses;  whether  there, 

is  a  conviction  or  not. 

m 

The  following  retfards  have  been  suggested  as 
pioper  to  mikfe  part  of  a  Bill  now  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, for  the  general  Regulation  of  the -Coinage: 
ad  which*  meant  to  include  all  the  remedies  bfefore 
hinted  at  ^pd  pointed  out :  i  Legislative  measure 
•kick  miMt  do  honour  to  the  Minister  who  will 
carry  it  into  execution* 

To  persons  contributing  to  the  conviction 
of  Coiners  of  British  wMfareign  Coin,  or 
persons  pitting  with*  Gold  on  Silver,  or 
persons  colouring  with  wqs/uot  mater ials. 
to  produce  the  colour  of  Gold  or  Silver,  any 
blanks  or  flats  of  metal, 'base  oc  mixed,1  «£•  s.  d. 
to  resemble  the  said  current  coin  •-•  •  40    0    O 

Convicting  &&  pbrsons  guiltyof  counter-  « 
letting  Copper  money  of  these  Kingdoms    '  -1  -♦  - 
or  of  Foreign  States,  or  colouring  such*. 
Copper  money  to  rtteroble  the  same  .  .  .SO?   0    9 
Convicting,  >&c,  persons  guilty  of  uttering 
counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  and 
selling  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  imports  10    0    0 

Convicting, 
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Convicting,  &c.  persons  guilty  of  buying 
or  selling.  Counterfeit  Copper  money  of 
Foreign  States  at  a  lower  irate  than  it  «£    $.  & 

imports 10    0  C 

To  be  paid  without  deduction  or  fee,  within  oni 
m  month  after  such  conviction,  on  tendering  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  Sheriff. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Treasury  shall  have 
power  to  issue  out  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  a  su£ 
ficient  sum  of  money  for  prosecuting  offenders 
against  the  Mint  laws. 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments in  the  Mint  laws,  and  necessary  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that  until  a  ne* 
coinage  of  Silver  money  and  Copper  halfpence  and 
farthings  shall  take  place,  no  legislative  restrictions, 
regulations,  or  punishments,  can  produce  an  effectua 
cure  to  this  enormous  evil ;  although,  from  the  man] 
deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is  eviden 
a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately  in  thi 
way. 

A  coinage  of  Silver  money  is  a  great  State  que 
tion,  which  may  require  a  fuller  consideration ;  hi 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  indispensable  m 
cecity  of  such  a  measure;  as  soon  as  circumstanc 
will  admit. 

If  to  a.  new  coinage  of  shillings  and  sixpena 
should  be  added  an  extensive  coinage  of  silver  mom 
of  the  value  of  four  pence  and  threepence,  accordii 


• 
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fostosieht  usage,  it  would  prove  a  great  convenience 
to  the  public,  and  remedy  much  df  the  inconveni- 
ence which  arises  from  the  ponderous  jiature  of  Cop* 
pcrmoney;  while  a  smaller  quantity  would  be  re-* 
guired  for  circulation. 

No  doubt*  can  be  entertained  of  the  iiatiort  de- 
riving considerable  advantages  from  having  increased 
the  weight  of  copper  coin,-  so  as  to  bring  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

This  arrangement  vi\\\>  it  is  hoped,  ultimately  prove 
the  means  of  effectually  preventing  counterfeits ;  and" 
the  copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the 
country,  may  in  time,  through  the  tnediam  of  cbined 
*meyr  become  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations ;  where  even  an  extensive  circulation 
Bay  be  insured,  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  and 
knonanat'voe  v&itie  being  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

Thbis;exemplified  in  the  policy  of  Sweden,  where 
the  copper  dollar  being  so  heavy  as  to  answer  to  six- 
pence sterling,  has ,  long,  be£n  exported;  and  forms  at 
considerable,  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce to  that  natiom 

In  Russia  the  Three  Copee  Piece  \$  vfcfy  tiearly  bf 

the  weight  of  six  English  halfpence,  yet  it*  current 

value  is   only  a  small   fraction  above  one  penny 

sterling ;— and   thus    by  issuing  no    copper   coin 

Wiere  the  denominative  is  not  in    proportion  to  the 

intrinsic  value,  every  class  of  dealers  who  vend  the 

Necessaries  of  life  are  shielded  against  loss;  and  every 

P  unnatural 
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unnatural  rise  in  fcl>e  price  of  provision*  for  the  .sub 
si&te^ce  of  the  poop  is  of  course  prevented. 

Thi*  principle  sterns  to  have  been  admitted  by  th 
Legislature ;  for  when  the  subject  of  Copper  Moose 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Goto* 
mons,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Journals  sheir 
that  an  opinion  then  prevailed,  "  that  the  mast  e£#- 
"  tual  means  to  secure  the  Copper  Qok*  ftomkifig 
"  counterfeited,  was,  that  the  dmminatm  value  of 
"  such  Coin  should  bear  as  near  a  proportion  a* possible 
"  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  of  which  ft  wa* 
"formed."* 

In  fine,  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  attention*  wk*- 
^her  in  order  to  prevent  clamour*  and-  to  abut  out  at 
once  all  pretence  for  circulating  any  of  the  old  Op- 
per  money,  good  or  bad,  after  the  period  when  Mr. 
jtatdton  shall  be  able*  to  furnish?  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  halfpence  and  faithings  for  circulation,  it  imgM 
not  be  proper  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable 9s  a  measure  of  State  policy,  to  introduces 
Qj^use  into  the  proposed  Bill,  empowering  thftTrea? 
wry,  within  a  given  time,  to  retetve  all  the  ok 
Copper  Coin,  good  and  bad,  at  a  certain  price  pel 
ton>  allowing  %  bonus  to  the  honest  holders  of  it  oi 
9fr  per  cent  above  the  current- price  of  Copper.-* 
T^his  would  at  0«oe  otear  the  country  of  counterfeit 
halfpence  and  farthings,  and  would:  reconcile  the 
holders  to  the  loas:;  while  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 

•' Journklj  House  of  Commons,  VoL  xviii.  p.  178. 

Government 
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Qovtmmnt  would  be  mo«  than  compensated  ah 
JuwdretMekl  by  a  compleat  and  instant  renovation 
of  this  species  of  coinage.* — As  the  chief  part  of  the 
W  halfpence  are  good  copper,  they  could  be  re- 
ttkitti,  or  sold,  as  might  appear  most  beneficial.    ; 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  regu- 
kaona  proposed  will  be  adopted;  and  followed  up, 
ty  an  extensive  coinage  of  Silver  money,  so  as  to 
Md  the  honest  part  of  the  community  against  a 
system  of  fraud,  rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its 
growth,  and  unparalleled  as  to  its  extent* 

Certain  it  is,  that  base  money  contributes  more 
to  the  support  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  mischievous  and  abandoned  members  of 
the  community,  who  exist  wholly  by  different  kinds 
of  fraud,  than  any  other  device  which  they  pursue 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  their  present  state  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

The  increase  is  certainly  astonishing,  since  it  is 
known  that  in  London  and  the  Country,  there  were 
some  time  since,  fifty-four  actual  Coiners,  and  fifty- 
»ix  large  Dealers,  besides,  at  least,  ten  Die  sinkers, 
whose  names,  characters,  and  pursuits,  were  perfectly 
known ;  but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  horde 

*  It  was  suggested  in  ft  former  edition  of  this  work,  that  a 
«*ageof  seven  tkilling  pieces  of  gold  would  be  of  "great  utility  .— 
fte  expedient  was  adopted  by  Government  at  the  end  of  the 
7*1797. 

?S  of 
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of  smaller  dealers  and  utterers  of  base  mon6y 

Metropolis,    and  in  most  of   the  commerce 

manufacturing  totfns  in  the  kingdom.     Theii 

.bers  must  amount  to  several  thousands.     Fr< 

ing  at  present  nuisances  to  society,  in  the  c< 

Jiabit  of  defrauding  the  Public:,  they  might  1 

dered  (through  the  application  of  the  remedi 

posed)  useful  members  of  the  State ;  by  chi 

.a  life  of  idleness  and  crimes,  for  a  course  of 

labour  and  industry. 


» .   <.  i 
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CH  A  P.    VUL 


•  * 


The  magnitude  of  the  Plunder  of  Merchandize  andNq* 

xal  Stores  on  the  liiver  Thames.— -The  wonder]  ul 

extent  andxalue,  of  the  floating  Property,  laden  and 

unladen  in  (he  Pwt  qfLondonin  thp  course  of  a  year. 

—Reasons  assigned  for  the  rise  andprogress  of  the 

excessive  Pillage  which  had  so  longy  (tjfiicied  the  Trade. 

,  of  the  River  Thames.— -The  models  pursued  in  com- 

tutting  Depredations  as  the  result  of  a  regular 

System,  which  1iat(been  established  through  the  me- 

.  f^  fif  Various  classes  of  Criminal  Delinquents, 

ie^iindtect-T'Jbiver  Pirates — N  isht  Plunderer  s — 

.  jTjgnt  Bor semen— ;J(lcayy  Horsemen*-^  amp  If 'at  er- 

men^Game  fJghternien — Mi/tdlafks — Came  Offi- 

ten  $  the  Revenue— And  Copemcn,  or  Receivers 

jf  Stolen  Pr6perty.<r~Thc  devices  practised  by  each 

\,W§* 'Hi carrying  on  their  p%iminal  designs.— Ge- 

,  nerai  Observations  on  the,  extent  of  the  Plunder  and 

number  of  Individuals  implicated  in  this  species  of 

Cripiinality.—The  effects  of  the  Marinp  Police  iri 

checking  these  Depredations. — The  advantages  which 

haoe  resulted  to  Trade  qnd  Revenue  from  the  par-  * 

tial  experiment  xphich  has  been  jnade.— The  further 

benefits  to  be  expected  when,  by  apposite  Legislative 

Regulations,  the  System  of  Protection  is  extended 

'0  the  whole  Trade  of  the  River.— General  Refiec* 

tpns  arising  from  the  Subject* 
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X  HE  immense  depfed3ti0Ji$iCommitted  on  eve: 

species  of  Commercial  Property  in  the  River  Thame 
but.  particularly  on  We$t  India  produce,  had  Ion 
been  felt  as  a  grievance  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  .the  Commerce  and  Reveni 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  deeply  affecting  the  i 
terest  of  the  Colonial  Planters,'  as  well  as  every  c 
scriptioh  of  Merchants  and  Ship-Owners  concern 
in  the  Trade  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  subject  of  this  Chapter  will  therefore 
chiefly  confined  to  a  detail  of  the  causes,  which  p 
duced  these  extraordinary  and  extensive  deprec 
tions,  and  the  various  means  by  which  tbey  w< 
perpetrated;  and  also  to  the  remedies  which  I\a 
been  successfully  applied  since  the  publication  of  1 
preceding  editions  of  this  .Work,  for  the  purpose  of 
ducing  within  bouhds,  and  keeping  in  check;  t 
enormbus  and  growing  evil;  For .  certain  it  is;  U 
prevTous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Pol 
System,  in  the  Month  of  July  1798,  the  increase  i 
been  regular  and  progressive,  while. the  easy  mam 
in  which  this  species  of  property  was  obtained,  j 
nerated  an  accession  of  plunderers  every  year. 

To  those  whose  habits  of  life  afford  no  oppor 
nities  of  attending  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  < 
tails  which  are  now  to  be  given  will  appear  no  1 
novel  than  extraordinary;  and  with  respect  to  1 
extent  of  the  mischief  in  some  instances  perhaps 

credit 
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OF  THE  IMPORTMZ] 

Made  up  from  the  Public  Accounts  t- 
from  those  accounts ;  in  which  fc 
ported  and  exported  were  not  rati 

It  is  therefore  to  be  understood,  that* 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascerta  i 
very  astonishing  picture  of  the  in* 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  vasfcs* 
of  the  present  and  former  wars. 


i 


i 


From  whence  arrives 


of  Go 
lespoi 


East  Indies      --*----.- 
West  Indies      --------- 

British  Continental  Colonies       -     -     -     - 

Africa  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope       -     -     - 
Southern  Fishery  -------- 

Greenland  Fishery      ------- 

United^ States  of  America      .    -     -     -    . 
Mediterranean  and  Turkey  s-    -    - 
Spain     ----------- 

Portugal     ---------- 

France  ----------- 

Austrian  Flanders       -     - ' 

Holland 

Germany    ---------- 

Prussia        -     -     -     -     -■•-,-     -     -     - 

Poland   ----.,-----     -|5 

Swedca       ------    -•--.-Ji 

Denmark  and  Norway    ------ 

Russia   ----------- 

Foreign  Coasting  I  (  .  /  f™™  Jj 

J      Includingre-      f   >r0-j  'I 

British  Coasting  J> 1  P*"*  V«™M'  j  J  English 

^Scotch 


^ 


#  No  role  being  established,  whereby  the  Bri 
tach  cargo  roust  amount  to  a  certain  moderate  si 
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be  mind  fcnly  contemplate  this  preu<l  yie^  of 
nmerceof  a  Single  Rjv$r,  ynparaj|eledin  poiat 
it  and  magnitude  in; the  whole  w(#Jd;jr  w^elk 
*hip*aiid  vessels  discharge  apd  receive  i^  the 
)f  a  year  above  three  Millions -of  .Package^ 
7  which  'Captain  very  valuable  aitidtftj&f  914ft- 
j,  greatly,  exposed;  fo  deprecations,  :^ot  only 
jprinjijaal,  ^abits  of  .jnany  of  th$  aqgaj^c  Jar- 
and  others  who  are  employed,  but  from  the 
ons  to  plunder,  arising  from  theconfifsipn  uh- 
ein  a  crowded  pflffogpd  0e  Tap^ie^^qrtJfll 
hsposal  of  3toleu;pmperty.fr^lt(«iU:then  be 
aceived,  that  tlwyphmder  raustf  haw  feesn  ear- 
especially  Avh^J#om  its  aii^iSgy  to'  smu'g- 
t  least  in  the  conceptions  of  those  who  are  im- 
;  and  from  its  gradual  increase,  the  culprits 
vere  restrained  by  a  sense  of  the  moral  turpi- 
the  offence;  and  where  for  want  of  a  Marine 
pplicable  to  the  object,  iio  means  existed 
offenders  could  be  detected  on  the  River.* 

The 

i  every  thing  connected  with,  t}ic  present  state  of  JEu-? 
the  whole  Commercial  world,  appears  favourable  for 
plishment  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  port  of  Loudon, 
lablisjiment  of  Docks  (already  in  part  adopted  by  the 
e)  and  by  a  general  Warehousing  System,  there  is  no 
•ore  erroneous  and  delusive  than  that  which  supposes 
gemeots  of  this  kind  will  supercede  the  necessity  of  a 
the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  within  these  extensive  repositories, 
manner  are  from  two  to  three  thousand  labourers,  who 
jqucntly  employed  at  t)xe  same  time  within  these  Docks, 

(and 


I  i 


ue  explain eu  uiiaerxnen 

[>  \%t  Rwtr >  Pirates.u-A 
posed  -6f  Chdlmoift  da*p*ii 

.  i.   i:'.  ..   :.«:  .1    .'■        '■'<■•■■'  1 
(and  those  too  of  a  class  that  ha 

are  riotrestrained  by  any  scfrse: 
oWf stated  and  cbntrofted,iftidB 
1  The*  risk,  otfoiiki  be  rniiNenstf) 
Jgge,  in  *>$»  j*rf  ttejgfttes^  |«||< 

J&ept  ^qul^jp^baWy  \pe  /**  >?f 
Warehouses,  or  from  bis  Ma  jest 
of  an  appropriate  Police  rias  be< 
:  Police  as  recently  exemplified, 
«£oAomy,  not  yet  perfectly  unde 
o.f  tbernofipowefful  kind  upon- 
attained  by  nobbing  eke.  To  th 
vades  U>«  criminal  actions  of  lab* 
the  imminent  danger  of  detectio 
success  of  the  Marine  Police,  in 
Wherever  a  proper  Police  attac 
prevail ;  where  it  does  not,  confi 
crimes  must  be  expected;  wbei 
bourers  are  collected  together, 
behaviour,  win  w~  -   -^ 


.*.** 


\ 


10  followed  aqttatle  pu*$uii&  ;  ^cir  attenflipn  wra§ 
qqptfy  directed  to  «hip^  :Jvessela,aod  ocaft  inrth^ 
fct,  whi<^  appeared  to  l«  Onp rate oled ;  and  \rd I 
faefttjgatod   instances  of  iheir.  audacity  are  rc- 
mfte4  vfeioh,  stxoOgly  prove  theaettesifcy  if  a  vi- 
ous  and  coergetie  Police,    ^mobg  many  odiar 
kriou*  €&pk>ite  performed  fey  these  miscreants,  the 
curing  way  suffice  to  shdw  to  what!  CKte&t  their 
iog  and  impudent  conduct  carried  them, 
ta  American  vessel  lying  at  East-lane  Tier  was 
tided  io  the  night,  while  theCapt&i n  and  drefr  were 
rep,   hy  a  gang  of  RiveB  Pir^te^  irhb  aGfually 
igbed  the  ship's  anchor,.. and  hoisted  if -into  their 
it  with  a  complete  new  cable,  with  which  iftfey*got 
gr .off.— The  Captain  hearing  a  nois^  cataeupd* 
ik  at  the  moment  the  villains  had  sectored  *  heir 
tfy,  xn&h  which  they  actually  rowed  away  In  his 
ueace,  impudently  telling/  him,  they  had'tdkta 
ay  his  anchor  and  cable,  and  bidding  him'gtiod 
truing.    Their  resources  afforded  them  means  of 
mediate  concealment  No  Police  then  existed  upon 
s  Rim,  and  his  property  was  never  recovered. 
A  similar  instance  of  atrocity  occurred  about  the 
De  time,  where  the  bower  anchor  of  a  vessel  from 
iiernsey  was  weighed,  and,  with  the  cable,  plun- 
rcd  and  carried  off  in  the  same  manner. 
Although  only  these  two  instances  of  cxtraordi* 
iry  audacity  are  specified,  others  equally  bold  and 
(ring  could  be  adduced  if  the  limits  of  this  Work 
ould  admit  of  it    When  f etsels  fast  arrive  in  the 

2     *  river 
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ritf ety  '>  Jjartic  a  lady  those  froip  the  West  Indies,    ^ 
..areifgenerally  very  # much  lumbered,     Sbips.in 
situation;  were  considered  afe  <the  hatfvefct  of  the  #** 
Pirates,  'with  whom  it  was  a  general  practice  to  <#* 
away  ba^gs  of  Cotton,  Cordtrge,  Spfrs/Qar*,  Andodte1" 
articles  from  the:  quarter  of  tte -vessels/  And  to  gt^ 
•xlear  off,  even  in  the  day  time  as  well  as: in  the  ftigbt. 
JBgCore  -a  Police  existed  upon  the  River  alt  classes  of 
aquatic  .labourers  having. been  themselves  more  or  fete 
implicated  in  the  same  species  of  criminality  gene- 
rallyvjponnivpd  at  theJdelinquency  of  each  other,  and 
Jienpe)  it  cfoUo^odf  that  few  or  none,  werp  detected 
•wlrije  afloat,  and- the  evil  became  <s&  extensive. 
;  .  It  was  frequently  the  practice  of  tfyese  River  Pirate 
&°  gOjSfWe^  and.  in  sufficient  force  to  resist,  wU 
-£yj?$  fca  act  ofFerisively  if  thej  met  with  opposition.-4- 
Th^ir  depredations  were  extensive  among  craft  ffjtae- 
£Vfl?;,vftluaUle  goods,  were  to  be ;  found  j  Jmtthej 
duviivsljed  'n  number  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  j   apd  now  since  the  establishment  of  At 
Marine  Police  they  havje  ahndst  totally  disappeared. 

On  tjie  return  of  peacge,  however,'  if  asystebrof 
watchful  energy  is  not  cram taineri,  these jhiscreifflts 
piust  bg  expected  (as  on  former  occasions  cm  the  tet* 
niination  of  war O.ttNretfeW' their  iniquitou&depreda- 
tions  in  great  forpt,«a$ini*tft  bears  bf  Aepr.aveU  charac- 
ters may  then  bp  expggtod  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,    ,ri  .1   ;•  1    ••.,  ...   .      '  : 

^  J54r  Wig&   ^/tfp^srefa-^These  were'  composed 
cjiicfly  of  the  m(fttti«pr»Vfd  class  af  vatermen,  who 

dissociated 
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T^l  ta&fcd  together  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  iti 
7*1  immher;  for  the  purpose  of 'committing  depredations 
"  « the  cargoes  of  lighters  land  other  craft  employed 
k  conveying  goods  to  theiqu&ysand  wharis.  Their 
practice  was  to  associate  tlipraselves  with  on^  or  more 
of  the  watchmen  who  were  employed  to  guard  these 
fighters '  while  cargoes  were  on  board,  and  by  the 
connivance  of  these  faithless  guardians  of  the  night, 
to  convey  away  in  lug  boats  every  portable  article  of 
merchandize,.  *to  which,  through  this  medium,  they 
often  had  too  easy  access. . , .  :.:    - 

These  corrupt .  watchmen  dkL  not  always  permit 
the  lighters  under  their  own  charge  torbe  .pillaged.— 
Their  general  practke  was,  ftojpftint  6ut  to  the  leader 
of  the  gang  those  lighters  that  were  without  any 
guard,  and  lay  near  their  own,'  rand  which,  on  this 
account,  might  be  easily  plundered.  An  hour  was 
fisted  on  for  effecting  the  object  in  view.  The  Re* 
ctiver  (generally  a  man  of  some  property)  was  ap* 
plied  to,  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  certain  hour  before 
day-light  to  warehouse  the  goods.  A  lug  boat  was 
tefeed  oil  for  the  purpose.  The  articles  were  re- 
moved itato  it  out  of;  the  lighter,  and  conveyed  to  a 
landing  place  nearest  the  warehouse  of  deposit. 
The  tfattfluneb  in  the  streets  leading  to  this  ware* 
house  were  bribed  to  connive  at  the  villainy,  often 
finder  pretence  that  it  was  a  smuggling  transaction, 
nd  thus  the  object  was  effected* 
•  Iq  this  precise  manner  was  a  quantity  of  ashes  and 
temp  conveyed  in  1798,  to  the  house  of  an  opulent 

Receiver. 
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Receiver.     Several  other  cargces'of  hetttp, 
in  the  same  manner,  were  conveyed  up  the  river, 
ifterwards  carted  ib  the  day  titoe  to  the  repositori 
of  the  purchaser,  till  by  tint  vigikoce  of  the  Poli 
Boats,  a  detection  t6ok  place>  and  the  whole 
of  rtiiachief  was  laid  open. 

This  species  of  depredation  vent  to  a  gn»t  axtaft* 
ahd  whefc  it  was  considered  that  the  very  mem  *b? 
wer*  appointed  to  guard  property  in  this  9ftQ*ti#tt 
were  themselves  associates  in  the  criminality,  wd 
participated  in  the  profit  arising  from  the  booty ;  and 
that  matters  wete  so  arranged  fts  to  sccmt  the  con- 
nivtoce  Of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  situation 
with  *.  view  to  detect  and  apprehend  delinquent*;  It 
cease*  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  pfettdtt 
in  tlits  patticaiar  line  was  excessive. 

In  mahy  ttistakcctf  where  goods  cbtlld  not  teph*» 
dered  through  the  connivance  of  watchmen,  it  vat 
no  uncommon  th^ng  to  cut  lighters  ftdttfi^  and  tt 
follow  theiti  to  a  situation  calculated  to  chide  discos 
very  where  the  pillage  coftittenoeri*    Iti  thfe  manner 
have  whole  tighter  loads  even  of  fcotd*  toe*  i# 
charged  at  obBCure  Undittg  place*  upbn  tile  mety 
and  carted  away  during  the  night 

Even  theafticle  of  TaUovr  from  Russia*  Which,  from 
theunwietdinessof  the  packages*  appwms  littteliaUe* 
be  ah  objebt  of  phwter,  has  not  e&caped  the  notice 
of  these  offenders ;  ltage  ^uantittes  have  bten  titota* 
fend  am  ktsfcnee  I  has  be«n  stated  to  the  Atfthor,  tfbetea 
lights  lomd^d  with  tfefc  articfe  was  cut  ft*te**Wp«* 

the 
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the  Pool,  and  found  next  morning,  with  six  large 
oaks  of  tallow  stolen,  and  two  more  brpken  open, 
and  tiie  chief  part  plundered  and  carried  away.  In 
short,  while  the  river  remained  unprotected  nothing 
escaped  these  marauders. 

3d  Light-Hvt semen,  or  Nightly  Plunderers  of 
West  India  ships.— This  class  of  depredators  for  a 
bog  period  of  time  had  carried  on  their  nefarious 
practices  with  impunity,  and  to  an  extent  in  point 
of  vahie,  that  almost  exceeds  credibility ;  by  which 
the  West  India  r planters  and  merchants  sustained 
very  serious- and  extensive  losses. 

lie  practice  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  connect 
tioa  which  was  formed  between  the  Mates  of  West 
India  ships  *  and  the  criminal  Receivers,;  residing 
aear  the  river,  wfeo  were  accustomed  to  assail  them 
wider  the  pretence  of  purchasing  what  is  called 
(tocpingr,  or  in  other  words,  the  spilling?  of  drain* 
tygtef  sfcgars,  which  remained  in  the  hold  and  be* 
hreen  t^e  decks  after  the  cargo  was  discharged. 
fhese  sweepings  were  claimed  as  a  perquisite  by  a> 
citaln  proportion  of  the  Mates,  contrary  to  the  ro» 
Bstod  and  express  roles  established  by  the  Corhmitte* 
f  Mdrchdats,  who  early  saw  the  evils  to  which  dttcto 
idulgences  would  lead,  tad  in  vain  attempted  to  pre* 
cat  i£-  The:  connivance,  however,  of  the  Revcnn© 
ffieccs  became  necessary  to  get  these  sweepings!  on 

*  Ifr  i*  not  her*  meant  to  criminate  all  the  Mat 6s  df  sHip*  m 
is  Hade;  for  a  large  proportion  are  known,  to  be  mm  wprtkjp 
i  $0  trust  reposed  in  them. 

shorej 
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**»ore,  atid*he  quantity  of  spittings  were  gradually  Hn 
creased  year  after  ye£r  by  fraudulent  means,  for  the 
purpose  Of  satisfying  the  rapafcity  of  all  whose  asstff* 
ince  arid  collusion  was  found  necessary  to  obtain 
the  object  in  view. 

The  connection  thus  formed,  and  the  necessary 
facility  obtained,  frofti  thq  sale  of  3 weepings,  recourse 
was  at  length  had  to  the  disposal  of  as  much  of  the 
cargo  as  could  be  obtained  by  a  licence  to  nightly 
plunderers,  composed  of  Receivers,  Coopers,  Water* 
inen,  arid  Aquatic  Labourers,  who  haTing  madfc  a 

previous   agreement-  with  the    Mate  and   Revtuue 

.  • 

Officers,  were  permitted,  on  paying  from  thirty  to 
fifty  giiineas,  to  come  onboard  in  the  night, — to  open 
as  many  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  were  accessible,— ana 
to  plunder  without  controul.  For  this  purpose,  » 
certain  number  of  bags  dyed  black,  and.  which *wnt 
under  the  appellation  of  Black  Straps  were  provided* 
-^The  Receivers,  Coopers,  Watermen,  and  Lumpers, 
went  on  board  at  the  appointed  time,  For  all  these 
classes  were  necessary.  The  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
packages  of  coffee,  &c.  weres  opened;  the  black  bags 
were  filled  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  carried  to 
the  Receivers,  and  again  returned  to  be  refilled  until 
daylight,  or  the  approach  of  it,  stopped  the  pillage 
for  a  few  hours.  On  the  succeeding  night  the  de- 
predations were  again  renewed ;  and  tints,  on  many 
occasions,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  a  large  quantity  of  coffee,  and  <*l$o  in  somfi  in- 
stances rum  (which  was  removed  by  means  of  a  small 

ptoip 
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np  called  a  Jigger,  and  filled  into .  bladders  with 
vk>  were  plundered  in  a  single. ship,  in  addition 
le  excessive  depredations  which  were  committed 
lesame  ships  by  the  Lumpers  or  labourers  who 
employed  during  the  day  in  the  discharge  of 
argo.— distances  have  been  adduced,  and  judi- 
r  proved,  of  various  specific  ships  having  been 
fered  in  an  excessive  degree  in  this  manner; 
it  has  been  estimated  upon  credible  authority, 
previous  to  die  establishment  of  the  Marine, 
e,  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole  fleet  suffered  bjr 
;ly  plunder.— The  ships  suhject  to  this  specie^ of 
d^tion  were  generally  known  from  the  char, 
rs  of  the  Mates  or  Revenue  Officers  who  wer* 
janj,  and  were  denominated  Game.Ships,  where 
juatic  labourers,  called  Lumpers,  would  on  every, 
(ion  agree  to  work  without  wages,  and  ey^a 
t  their  employers  to  be  preferred  on  these  terms,, 
iDg  to  a  general  licence  to  plunder  for  their 
aeration.    ... 

ris  nefarious-  traffic  bad  long  been  reduced  to  $ 
ar  system.  The  mode  of  negoci^tion  necessary 
itain  all  the  requisite  advantages  for.  carrying 
execution  these  iniquitous  designs,  was  not  only 
ctly  understood,  but  in  most  cases,  where  new 
ers  were  to  be  practised  upon,  a  plan  of  seduc* 
res  resorted  to  which  seldom  failed  to  succeed* 
one  or  more  of  the  old  practitioners  in  this 
»  of  criminality  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the 
—In  this  particular  line  of  aquatic  depredations 
h  certainly  was  the  most  mischievous, )  scenes 

Q  of 
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6f  iniquity  have  been  diveToped,  which;  Worn  tfi^ 
ifctettt  and  magnitude,  codW  riot  hafte?  fctttf  cfcdrfeg 
hid  they  sto6d  oil  stay  other  foundation  ttenf  that1  « 
fcgftlar  judldil  pfo^fe. 

4th.^jff*%  Horstmtn,  otherwise  ch&ittHHiiter 
Ltirtip'ers  of  the  most  criminal  chlss,  #hff  gzhtfitif 
Elected  ships  where  plunder  was  ihost itcfcssibWy 
either  from  tHfc  crimitfal  tontritdnce  of  thfe  totftf 
and  Revenue  Officers,  m  p^thmihg  nightly  pWrt* 
der,  or  froth  the  Carelessness  or  mattetitttm  of  ttesi 
Dftters.  -         : 

*  Thifr  class,  many  of  whom  occitf  i&irafty  M&ift&i  l& 
the  deprfcdatitifcs  committed  during  tht  riiglit,  Wetf 
exceedingly  audacious  and  depraved.  ifhfey  #&# 
rally  went  on  board  of  Wefct  Itidia  ship*  ftritfdrffl 
With  habtlirtients  made  dn  purpose  to  conce&l  itigtii 
Coffee,  cocoa,  pimento,  ginger,  alid  other  article 
#htch  they  conveyed  on  shore  hi  great  quantity  bf 
means  of  an  under  Waistcoat,  containing  poekefc^ 
round,  denominated  a  Jemic;  and  also  by  proVfflii# 
IbAg  bags,  pouches,  add  socks,  ^Hich  wefe  tfei  to 
their  legs  and  thighs  under  theft  tVowsers; 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  tf  Mch  ddes  not  gflritt 
even  of  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  that  these  miscftfcW 
during  the  dischat-gfe  of  whit  they  called  fc  G&b 
Ship,  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  fibiri  thtee  tt 
fbur  guineas  a  piece  every  night  from  the  prbdtkte  rf 
their  plunder,  independent  of  the  hush-ihotrty  ptfl 
to  Officers  and  others,  for  conniving  at  their  neftridfr 
practices. 

Long  habituated  to  this  species  of  depnedatioai 
»  they 
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ttep  became  at  length  so  audacious,  that  it  was  found 

efctremely  difficult  to  controiil  them  where  a  dispo* 

iicion  existed  to  protect  the  caFgo  from  pillage,  And 

vine  tio  seduction  had  taken  plifce. — And  indeed; 

89  «)mit  had  this  class  of  Lumpers  become,  that  no 

rfrip  Escaped  plunder  in  a  certain  degree,  wherever 

they  were  employed,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance 

«kJ  attention  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  ship* 

masters. 
5th.  Game  Watermen,  so  denominated  from  tb$ 

circumstance  of  their  having  been  known  to  hang 
upon  West  India  ships  under  discharge  for  the  whole 
tf  the  day,  in  readiness  to  receive  and  instantly  con- 
ty  on  shore  bags  rf  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles, 
p&ged  by  the  Lumpers  and  others  in  the  progress  of 
the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  by  which  they  acquired  i 
considerable  booty  ;  as  they  generally  on  such  occa* 
nous  were  employed  to  dispose  of  the  stolen  articles, 
tedcr  pretence  of  their  being  a  part  of,  the  privatf 
•dventui^s  of  the  creator  which  service  they  usually 
pocketed  one  moiety  of  the  prioe  obtained.— It  wa? 
tytaebMsj*t90cetfe?t  Mates,  Boatswains,  Carpenterp, 
Seamen,  and  Ship  Boys,  have  been  peduced,  ap^ 
evea  taught  to  beqojne  plunderers  aqd  thieves,  wh? 
voa)d  otherwise  have  remained  honest  and  faithful 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.     Many  of  the  water- 
fflen  of  this  class  wer$  accustomed  to  live  in  a  style 
of  expeoce  by  no  means  warranted^  from  the  fair 
earnings  of  honest  industry  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession. — An  instance  has  been  known  of  an  ap- 
prentice lad  in  this  line  having  kept  both  a  mistress 

a  8  and 
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and  a  riding  horse  out  of  the  profits  of  his  deli  j 
queticy. 

-    6th.  Game  Lightermen. — This  class,  which  is  00,177- 
posed  of  the  working,  or  Journeymen  Lightermen, 
who  navigate  the  craft  which  convey  West  India  pro* 
dace  and  other  merchandize  froin  the  iships  to.  the 
quays  arfc,  with  some  exceptions,  extremely  loose  in 
their  morals,  and  are  ever  ready  to  forward  deprtda* 
tions  by  the  purchase  or  concealment  of  articles  of 
considerable  value,    until  an   opportunity  offers  of 
conveying  the  property  on  shore.     Many  of  these 
Lightermen,    previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine-  Police,   were  in  the  constant  habit  of  con- 
cealing in  the  lockers  of  their  lighters,  sugar,  coff^ 
pimento,  gingej\  Sec.  which  they  received  from  Mates, 
ind  other  persons  on  board  of  West  India  ships.— 
These  lockers  are  generally  secured  by  a  padlock; 
they  are  calculated  to  hold  and  conceal  considerable 
quantities  of  goods,    whether  stolen  or  smuggled 
which  were  seldom  taken  out  until  after  the  discharge 
t>f  the  lighter,    unless  in  certain  instances  wherf 
slriflfs  attended  them. — When  completely  uiiladeW 
the  practice  has  been  to  remove  to  the  road  where 
empty  craft  usually  lies  a-breast  of  the  Custom-  house    \ 
quay,  and  then  carry  away  the  stolen  or  smuggled 
articles— and  it  has  not  seldom  happened  that  many    : 
of  these  Lightermen  have,  under  pretence  of  watch*  j 

• .  « 

Yng  their  owti  lighters  while  laden  at  the  quays,  ot  4 
iti  connivance  'frith  the  Watchmen  selected  by  them"    \ 
"selves,   Actually  pKftulcred-the  goods   under  their 
*  "--       .»     ..         .....  chargt 
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chaige  to  a  very  considerable  amount*   without  de<* 
tertion.     .    .     %  /    .  ■  i 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  nefarious  practices  of 
these  Lightermen  have  been  confined  to  West  Indian 
produce  alone.     Their  criminal  designs  were  directed 
to  almost  every  species  of  merchandize  placed  under 
their  charge ;  and  the  tricks  and  devices  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  resort,  clearly  evinced  that 
their  plans  for  obtaining  pillage  had  long  been  syte* 
matized,  and  that  they  seldom  permitted  any  oppor- 
tunity whereby  they  could  profit  by  making  free 
with  property  under  their  charge  to  escape  their  at- 
tention.    As   a  proof  that   this   assertion    is  well 
grounded,  the  following  authenticated  case,  among 
others  which  could  be  detailed,  is  stated  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  extreme  rapacity  of  this  class  of  men.~«- 
A  Canada  merchant,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
ship  quantities  of  oil  annually  to  the  London  mar- 
ket, finding  (as  indeed  almost  every  merchant  ex- 
periences) a  constant  and  uniform  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  landed,  greatly  exceeding  what  could  arise 
from  common   leekage,   which  his  correspondents 
were  quite  unable  to  explain ;  having  occasion  to 
visit  London,  was  resolved  to  see  his  cargo  landffil 
with  his  own  eyes  ;  so  as,  if  possible,  to  develope  a 
mystery  heretofore  inexplicable,  and  by  which  he  had 
regularly  lost  a  considerable  sum  for  several  years. 
Determined  therefore  to  look  sharp  after  his  property, 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  wharf  in  anxious  exj>eo 
tatjpn  of  a  lighter  which  had  been  l?dcn  with  his  oil 

'<*3  pi* 
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on  the  pwcedjng  day ;  aad  whicb*  for  reawtf  ttytf 

he  could  not  comprehend,  did  not  get  up  for  miof 
bours  after  the  $&Oal  time. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  whar£  the  ppopiettr  wa| 

Confounded  to  find  the  whole  of  h'rs  casks  qtowql  in 

the  lighter  with  their  bungs  downwards.    Being  ooa* 

vinced  that  this  was  the  effeot  of  design,  he  begm 

now  to  discover  one  of  the  causes  at  least,  of  ttogptf 

lasses  he  bad  sustained  ;  he  therefore  attepdad'theiliir 

change  of  the  lighter  until  the  whojeof  the  casks  *o» 

removed,  when  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  <A 

leaked  out,  and  w  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the 

Lightermen  had  the  effrontery  to  insist  yras  their  par* 

quiaile.    The  proprietor  ordered  casks  to  be  brotygb^ 

and  filled  no  less  thah  nine  pf  them  with  the  oil  tint 

tad  thus  leaked  put.    He  'then  ordered  the  ceiling  of 

$he  lighter  to  be  pulled  up,   and  found  between  her 

timbers  as  much  as  filled  five  casks  more:  thuste^ 

-covering  from  a  single  lighter  load  of  his.  property* 

fio  less  than  fourteen  casks  of  oil,  that,  but  for  hi* 

attendance,  would  have  been  appropriated  to  the  v*C 

of  the  Lightermen;  who,  after  attempting  to  rofc 

i\nrn  of  so  valuable  a  property,  complained  very  hit* 

iterly  Of  his  ill  usage  in  taking  it  from  them. 

7th.  Mud-Larks,  so  called  from  their  being  accus-. 
ttomed  to  prowl  about,  at  low  water,  under  the  quar- 
ters of  West  India  ships  ;  (or  at  least  ilia t  class  ^hk^ 
.were  denominated  Game,  these  being  mostly  the 
objects  of  pillage;)  under  pretence  of  grubbing  in  the 
i^nud  for  old  ropes,  iron,  and  coals,  kc.  but  whose 

chief 
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■f  *&#}#50t,  *fan  k>*ttch  situations,  vas  to  Eeccitc 
Mtf  c$uoml  «n%y  tegs  of  sugar,  coffee,  pimento, 
fungor  #pd  ofthftr  article*  and  sometimes  bladders 
Wt»i¥AglWt9f  .which  ijhey  .conveyed  to  such  houses 
#4^y  waje  greeted,  and  for  which  services  they 
JwwJljr  mop.TC9  a  *ha«e  of  tie  booty.— Ikes? 
MP*l#pjiit*  Mi  this  specie?, of  pillage  wese  considered 

:  #  &e  \QV&*  Qaat  of  thieves ;  but  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Receivers  in  the  vicinity,  they  fre?- 
gtetfly  aflfowted  considerable  assistance  to  the  Lum- 
{#%  £pQPCTfc  and  others,  who  collected  plunder  in 
ftejwgness,  of  the  ships'  delivery. 

<*h.  M&c»mO$iscr*—  Notwithstanding  the  laud- 
ifte  wrtirUy  iqf  the  Commission's  of  hte  Majesty's 
(tataRis  rad  JE^pisp,  in  .making,  examples  of  their 
iafoiar  servants  by  innnedmte  dismission,  on  proof 
fli^le  of  *py  offence^  or, even  neglect  of  duty ;  a 
certain  .class  of  these  officers,  who. arc  denominated 
Game,  bfrye  found  means  to  promote  pillage  to  a  veiy 
txtensive  degree,  not  only  in  West  India  ships,  but 
also  ip  ships  from  the  East  Indies,  and  in  every  ^iip 
tjwd  ve^l  arriving  pad  df  parting  from  the  ftiitqr 

Tlm»es, jotf  wbichjit is, tphertamfiutR&  *h»t  too many 

411006  have  been  adduced.  This  class  of  officers 
generally  make  a  point  of  at  least  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  their  duty,  and  by  never  being  found  ab- 
SQ)t  by  their  superior  officers  obtain  preferences, 
where  such  can  be  givep,  with  respect  to  those  pai- 

«f  .  ticular 
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ticukr  ships  which  afford  tfte  beat  harvest,  either  fron? 
being  under  the  charge  ^f  Mates  or  others,  with 
whom  they  have  had  criminal  transactions  in  fotrtef 
voyages,  or  from  the  cargo  being  of  a  nature  caku? 
lated  to  afford  a  resource  for  plunder.  *  They  are  also 
generally  acquainted  with  the  Copemeriot  Receive^ 
with  whom  and  the  other  officers,  after  sedudingtkc  ^ 
Mate,  (if  not  already  seduced)  they  negociattefor the 
purchase  of  whatever  can  be  plundered. 

In  those- seasons  of  tlie  year,  when  the  crowded 
state  of  the  port  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  extra  and  Glut  Officers,  the  general  distress  of 
this  class  of  men,  and  the  expectations  most  of  them 
have  formed  of  advantages  by  being  placed  on  board 
.ships  of   a  certain  description,    render  it  an  easy 
matter  to  seduce  them  ;  and  by  such  means  had  every 
obstruction  beejr  removed   to  the   perpetration  of 
these  excessive  robberies,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
yhictr  had  so  long  afflicted  the  port  of  London.* 

•  In  the  throng  season  of  the  year  at  least  900  inferior  Cus^tom- 
*h6use  officers,  and  about  300  Excisemen,  are  stationed  on  board. 
'  fcf  ships  in  the  Port  of  London,  besides  82  Custom-house  watermen 
and  36  superior  Officers  who  do  duty  on  the  ftfver  Thames.  The 
fair  allowance  of  the  fsta^lished'^jde  officers  may  be  from  &QL  ^e 
55/.  a  year.  The  preferable  Offers  having  3*.  6d.  a  day  only  when 
employed,  are  supposed  to  receive  wages  for  2-3ds  of  the  year ; 
while  the  extra  Officers,  who  have  only  3$.  a  day,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  employed  above  half  the  year:  and  the  Glatmeanot  more 
ihan  two  months  io  the  throngestpart  of  tfce  season. 

Men  in  such  situations  hfvipg  a  trust  committed  to  them  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  in  the  pro  tection  of  a  Revenue  amount- 
ing 


»  - 

#h.  Seuffle-Hunters — so:  denominated   probably 

from  their  resorting  in  numbers  to  the  quays  and 
lrfarfe  where  goods  are  discharging,  under  pretence 
of  finding  employment  as  labourers  upon  the  fending 
pkces,  and  in  the  warehouses,  and  from  the  circunvr 
ftaoce  of  disputes  and  scuffles  arising  about  who  should 
Retire  most  plunder  from  broken  packages.     This 
dassof  men,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  very 
•cum  of  society,  frequently  prowl  about  with  long 
aprons,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  obtain  employ*- 
meiit,  as  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
confusion* which  the  crowded  state  of  the  quays  often 
exhibits,  and  the  opportunity of  obtaining  plunder;  in 
which  object  they  have  too  frequently  been  success- 
ful, particularly  when  adnhitted  into  the  warehouses 
as  labourers,  where  they  have  found  means  to  pilfer 
and  carry  .away^considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and 
other  articles,  in  which  they  were  not  a  little  counte- 
nanced, by  similar  offences  committed  by  journey- 
men coqpers  and  others,  who,  under  the  colour  of 

• 

iag  to  more  than  Sever*  Millions,  and  receiving  wages  inferior  to 
common  Jabourers  with  pecuniary  pressures  upon  them,  arising 
*frora  the  ifants  in  many  instances  of  large  families,  assailed  on  all 
hods  by  temptations  tp  connive  at  evil  practices,  as  they  relate  both 
to  the  Revenue  and  the  Individual — What  can  be  expected  from 
tbem? — Humanjty,  policy,  and  even  justice  pleads  for  an  increase 
ofsalary,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  morals  and  increasing 
the  Revenue.  O  ther  Regulations  through  the  medium  of  the  Police 
System  might  be  established,  whereby  their  purity  might  be  se- 
cond; and  the  Revenue  eased  of  a  considerable  expence,  by 
'educing  the  number  employed  at  present,  often  in  promoting 
uiscbievons  instead  of  useful  purposes* 

sanctioned 


#«Lct;aued  perquisite  attract  tf*ttMffi9W*  q 
(fcies  of  wgar,  (thereby  ,$u)ga#iqg  tte  Pf oprifto 
Mi  ^cumulated  lpss;  for,  ixx  acWitiaa  to  th^e 
K*t  or  price  of  the  article,  the  .duties  which 
jtaep  iP^id  form  no  inco^jdcrable  jpi^t  of  t$£  uljti 
j^aliW.  It  is  only  necessary  to  iieaqrj  to  the  ^oi 
fif  itie  Uous(  srf  Coauppns,  >?pd  tb^  A^)peudix4 
^poift  pf  the  Pock  Committee  in  1706,  in  or^ 
ilne  flat#$$d,  that  the  plunder  in  the  warehoj^ 
tan  fixqwive-  And  if  credit  is  ,to  be  gipen  t 
^44WP€  (the*  brought  fprward,  a^d  alpo  to  the 
jfrpitft  of  peiaons,  who  h*Y«  wpxke4  for  p^ny 
*n  the  sugar  warehouse  thp  Joss  swtaraetf  on  fu 
jprtstfioHrqf  H©>0QO*.qask*  qf  ^igaj  ha*  JW*  < 
W«ch  ehwtpf  l(00,OQO/.  a  yeax.J 

*  Sugar  and  Rum  imported  into  the  Port  of  London,  fri 
*»th  of  March  1769  to  the  25th  of  -March  1799  :— * 
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JfOfc— This  miftcbiwous  pU^s  of  jnep  may  beiowi? 

toed  a»  the  ^butsf  giQVers  m$  supporters  of  the  ♦€*> 
fewVp  *<we  off  iaiquity  wUicU  has  been  developed 
plfsplained  in  the  preceding  j&ages  qf  this  Chapter, 
^  Wpft  hpetofae  txt&wty  vumew^  apdfU* 
tided  into  varipus  classes.*  Thpspdenominated  CSftter 
mi  formed  the  junta  of  wholesale  dealers,  who  A«af 
IDtytiNRned  to  yisit  ships  Qn.thei;  arrival,, for  the  pur- 
pi*  |pf  ejtfering  ij>to  pontoact  with  such  Revenue 
ftfeprs  orMaips  a*  they  bad  fonnarly  4*nqwn  or 
4odt  with,  .and  such  others  as ; they  rcculd  by  *n*eaw 
if  foendly  officers  seduce  to  their  yipw*. 

P#if  oegociatkms  were  .carried  on  in  a  language 
tftiip  terrns  -peculiar  to  themselves.;  and  commenced 
by  settling  (he  price^of 

<fadt  ^y  n*hid^  in  tbek  qaat  language,  was  ms*nt    £*#ar* 
&a»4     '       -  r  or  -  -  Coffee* 

Teas  — •  Pimento  or  Pepper. 

Vinegar        •  •    ,—  Jltmi  and  otf*r  Liquort. 

««ft  >*.  -  *        —  .  -  T*l. 

it' was)  their  custom  to  affordaesistance  wherever 
mch  Articles  were  to  beprocured,  by  providing  Bktck 

♦  Independant  of  the  excessive  pijlage  by  the  labourers  in  the 
Warehouse©,  wliich  has  been  rendered  but  too  evident  from  the 
detections  df  defender*  since  the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Pes 
-fctftbe'Sam^ieeatoae,  wfcich  on  an  average  are  said  to  amount  * 
to  lift,  per  hhd.  (instead  of  1J#.  per  hhd.  in  conformity  to^tJjB 
Regulations  of  the  West  India  Merchants  of  the  12th  of  June 
17890  make  a  net  aggregate  of  1,470,000  pounds  of  sugar,  which 
*  tot  per  pound  amount  to  6lfi50i.  a  year ! 

•See  the  "treatise  cm  the  Commerce  <utd  Police  of'  the  Rmr 
Aboms/'  for  aytarticular  account  of  these  classes. 

Straps, 
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Straps,  (i.  e.  the  long  black  bags  already  mentioned) 
to  contain  sugar,  and  calculated  to  stow  easily  in  tfe 
bottom  of  boats  without  being  discovered  on  account 
of  the  colour,  They  also  procured  bladders  with 
wooden  nozzels  for  the  purpose  of  containing  runv 
brandy,  geneva,  and  other'  liquors,  and  furnished 
boats  to  convey  the  plunder  from  the  ships  during 
thetright 

Some  of  these  Receivers  had  acquired  considerable 
sums  of  money  by  their  nefarious  traffic, '  and  were 
able  to  tempt  and  seduce  those  who  would  permit 
them  to  plunder  the  cargo,  by  administering  to  their 
wants  by  considerable  advances  of  money  which, 
however,  rarely  amounted  to  a  moiety  of  the  valueof 
the  goods  obtained,  and  frequently  not  1 -4th  part, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  Coffee.  . 

Other  classes  of  Receivers  purchased  from  the 
Lumpers,  Coopers,  &c.  after  the  property  was  landed 
and  being  generally  engaged  in  business  as  small 
grocers  or  keepers  of  chandlers'  shops,  and  old  iron 
and  junk  warehouses,  they  were  accustomed  to  pro' 
tect  it  ia  its  transit,  from  one  criminal  dealer  to  an- 
other, by  means  of  false  bills  of  parcels. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  various  iv 

unifications  of  this,  nefarious  traffic,  and  the  device^ 

used  to  defeat  Justice  and  elude  the  puuishmeitf  of 

the  Law.* 

It 

*  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ejspewe  of  prosecutions  far 
Criminal  offences  upon  the  River  Thames,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for 

subomiqg 
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It  extended  to  almost  every  article  imported  intoj 
»tid  exported  from  the,  port,  of  London.  But  the 
lealings  in  stolen  West  India  produce  wetf  by  far  tht 
nost  extensive ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  frojn  re* 
wit  investigation,  that  the  East  India  Company and 
kt  Russian  and  American  Merchants,  as,  well  as  the 
Importers of  Timber,  Ashen,  Furs,  Skins,,  Oil*  Prtm* 
wnsyxnd  Corn,  were  also  considerable  sufferer*  The 

siibommg  evidence,  and  employing  counsel  for  higher  crimes,  an<i 
of  paying  the  penalties  under  the  Act  of  the  2d  Geo;  1 1L  cap.  2&. 
commonly  called  the  Buinboat  Act ;  ,  th$re  existed  a  club  coior 
posed  of  River  Plunderers,  and  Lumpers,  Cpopers,  Watermen^  ao<t , 
Receivers,  (denominated  Light-Horsemen,  Heavy-Horsemen,  and 
Coptx),  from  the  funds  of  which  the  Lawexpences  and  the  penalties 
incurred  by  members  of  the  fraternity  were  paid .  By  these  iniqui* 
^tasmeans  dot  a  fewnotoriotis  offenders  escaped  justkre1whHe*tho«> 
who  were  convicted  of  penalties  for  misdemeanors  escaped  the pu- 
Hiditnent  of  imprisonment,  and  being  thus  screened  from  justice, 
the  culprits  (previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  MarinePolice  Sys- 
koa)  returned  to  their  evil  practices  without  the  least  apprehension 
•f  any  other  inconvenience  than  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  40s.  de- 
■ttyed  by  the  Club*'  The  New  System,  however,  affording  meant 
•f  detection  in  the  ships  where  the  offences  were  committed :.  what 
*ere  formerly  misdemeanors  are  now  treated  as  larcenies,  wluch 
has  operated  most  powerfully  ib  breaking  up  this  atrocious  con* 
kderacy,  and  in  defeating  all  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  criminal 
4diuqnent8  of  Which  it  was  formed,  sorneofwhom,  although  ap- 
parently common  labourers,  resided  in  handsome  houses  fu riysh- 
«d  in  a  very  superior  style  for  the  rank  in  life  of  the  occupiers. 

As  a  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the. 

iver  Plunder,  the  convictions  for  misdemeanors  under  the  Act 
of  the  2d  Geo.  III.  cap.  23.  from  August  l7i)2  to  August  17^o", 
Exceeded  two  thousand  two  hundred;  of  which  number'  about 
"000  culprits  paid  the  penalty ;  partly  from  their  own  resources, 
km  chief!  v,  it  is  beheved,  from  the  funds  of  the  club,  amounting 
todi  to  about  40001.  ia  the  course  of  seven  years. 

Coal 
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Ceal  Mttfthatit*  taw  likewise  sustained  losses  ft* 
great  ataou&f  annually,  while  every  specie*  of  goodi 
frnporwd  have  been  more  0*  less  subject  to  depreda* 
ttons^ 

Nor  ha*  the  Export  Trade  on  the  River  Tha*a 
be*n  iii  a^y  reapect  secured  agaiifet  the  rapacity  of 
this  phalanx  of  plunderers.  Matty  wdkurtbenticsfcd 
ttses  hate  rece&tly  been  developed,  which  pnave  Att 
Hamburgh  vessels  outward  bound,  have  been  plua* 
dered  to  a  considerate  amount,  *  particularly  those 
which  were  laden  with  sugar,  coffee*  and  other  West 
India  produce.  Outward-bound  ships  to  every  part 
of  the  world  have  also  been  more  or  less  otyects  of 
plunder*  tor  the  numerous  herds  of  delinquents  who 
Were  employed  upon  the  River,  aided  by  their  as*» 
niatee  m  iniquity,  the  Receivers. 

To  enter  into  particulars,  or  to  detail  specific  in* 
stances/  would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  branch  of  the  general  catalogue  of  delinquency 
exhibited  in  this  Work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  adduced,  that  the 
fcystetfi  tJf  depredation  which  had  so  long  prevailed* 
and  which  had  advanced  with  the  growing  Commerce 
of  the  Port,  had  pervaded  every  species  of  Merchan- 

*  A  Shipmaster  in  the  trade  a  flew  months  since  was  compelieA 
to  paj40h  for  deficient  sugars  plundered  by  Lumpers  and  others* 
who  assisted  intading  his  vessel,  notwithstanding  his  utmost p**" 
tonal  vigilance  and  attention  while  the  sugars  were  taking  °a 
board.    A  single  Marine  Police  Officer  would  have  prevents* 
this.    The  effect  of  their  power  in  overawing  delinquents,  fro*? 
$1*  nature  of  the  system  and  the  discipline  peculiar  to  the  in**^ 
tation,  is  not  to  be  conceived* 


i 
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fcft  df  discharged,  as  weft  as  the  ^Tackle,  Ap- 
fid  Stores  of  almost  evety  ship  and  vessel  ar- 
in,  and  departing  ffoiti,  the  ftiver  Thames.  . 
can  it  fee  a  matter  of  Wonder,  that  such  pef- 
nliSchiOT  should  have  prevailed  wheh  it  ii 
that  above  SOW  individuals,  employer!  in  Vat* 
atkttaty  situations  upon  the  Rivet4,  ha^ 
vtiy  few  exceptions,  been  nursed  from  eariy 
icts  of  aettnquency  of  this  faature. 
group  sd  extensive  there  are  Unque&tloiiabty 
ifFereht  shades  of  turpitude  J  but  certain  it  is, 
ig  habit,  and  general  example,  had  banished 
e  minds  dt  the  mass  of  the  culprits  Jttlplicated 
offeftie*,  that  sense  of  flie  Criminality  df  the 
which  attaches  t6  every  offer  species  of  theft 


i , 


»     *  •  . 

ti  Wafc  the  situation  of  things  in  the  Port  of 
*  in  the  month  of  July  1796*  whed/tfae  M** 
Ofcifcftlifil'iftftrev*  avtiscdncisdkitafyimar 
tiotdtofnttt*  arose  from  tha  meritowota  t#* 
rf  the  West  India  Merchants. 
object  of  this  Establishment  was  to  counteract 

teehievotis  proceedings,  and  by  stlntarj  «tr- 
•nts  in  the  Science  of  Affee,  to  prevtoHta  ftt* 

^petition  of  those  crimes  which  had  so  long 

nated  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  operated 

il  of  do  small  weight  and  magnitude  9P  *b# 

fthe  River  Tbaraw* 

How 


\* 


lift 


* 


I 


vhich  were  in  contem, 

an  accurate  ex'aminati, 

frmong  tJw  aquatic  lab 

Present  in  ships  and  v 

compared  with  what  ex 

Iishment,  as  detailed  in 
.Chapter. 

Although  much  yeit 
the  renewal  of  those  c 
have  by  great  exertion 
stances  suppressed.— Ah 

has  been  unquestionably, 
apposite  Legislative  Re° 
^ergyaiKf  utility,  as  a  /*' 

»»*  great  measure  depent 
^"^^ichhaveresul 
Wtstlnrfia Trade t (forth 


f 


for 


&  tkftr#*«».tt-. 
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originally  instituted)  but  also  to  the  whole  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Port  of  Londoii,  are  so  decided 
tnd  irrefragable,  that  specific  details  are  unnecessary^ 
especially  since  Deputations  of  the  most  respectable 
Merchants  from  the  whole  Commercial  Body,  sensi- 
ble of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  system,  have  solfc 
cited  the  sanction  of  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 

estimating  the  savings,  on  an  average,  at  28lbs.  of  sugar  per  hhd. 
(which  is  only  one  half  of  what  the  Committee  of  West  India 
Merchants,  in  their  Report  to  a  General  Meeting  in  1798,  sup- 
posed the  plunderage  might  have  been  formerly)  it  appears, 
vpoa  this  data,  that  the  gain  to  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  the 
Rerenue,  on  a  very  reduced  estimate  as  to  the  actual  importat- 
ion, may  be  thus  stated.-*- 

Saving  to  the    Saving  t6  the  «, 

Planter*         ftevcntfc  1OT1U 

On  115,000  casks  of  sugar,  at 

28lbs.  per  cask      -       -    £.#,012    £.25,150    £.122,162 

J5,00O  casks  of  rum,  at  three 

gallons  each         -        -  9/000        15,000  24,000 

Coffee,  pimento,  and  other  arti- 
cles, suppose        -        -  5,000         10,000  15,006 

Totals     -    £.111,012    £.50.150  £.  l6l,l62 
If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  general  and  specific  proofs  of  the 
depredations  which  took  place  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
risePonce,  and  to  the  numerous  documents  which  demonstrate  the 
taring  of  property,  which  has  been  the  effect  of  this  system  of  pre- 
station, the  above  estimate  will  not  appear  to  be  over-rated.   In 
^importation  amounting  to  above £<8,000,000sterling  a-year,  it 
l^  not  too  much  to  say  that  1  f  per  cent,  on  this  sum  may  have  been 
**Ted  under  a  system  of  such  extreme  vigilance,  where  every  class 
of  depredators  were  defeated  in  their  iniquitous  designs,  and  de- 
prived in  a  great  measure  of  th€  powers  they  formerly  possessed, 
of  doing  mischief.    The  probability  is,  that  it  has  amounted  to 
*>ort,  though  the  fact  never  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
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g^3^ipg  a,  Bill  to  extend  the  design,  so  as  to  afford  t] 
fame  protection  to  the  general  Trade  of  the  Poi 
which  has  been  experienced  by  the  Wert  India  Fla: 
tei*  and  Merchant^;  *  and  requesting  to  be*pe 
putted  to  defray  the  expeqee  by  aiy  annual  asses 
inent  upon  the  Trade. 

.  It  way  only  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  state,  tha 
under  all  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  attendin: 
the  eseeution  of  this  design,  it  may  truly  be  sau 
to  have  worked  wonders  ih  reforming  tlie  shock 
ing  abuses,  which  prevailed.— rTke  River  Pirates  d 
ml  turn  wist  \*  my  shope.-~JThe  Nightly  Plundtrm 
denominated  Light  Horsemen ,  hatot  not  dared  w  a  singl 
instance  to  pursue  their  criminal  designs.^-ThelVorh 

* 

wg-Zumpersx  denominated  fleavy  Horse>  are  no  lon«t 
to  be  found  loaded  with  Plunder. ~~ Watermen  ar 

•^ta  meeting  of  th$  CoqMnitteeof  the  West  India  Merchafl 
appointed  to  manage  the  general  concern*  o(  the  Trade,  held 

tf^e  4tji  of  January  l?9Sjpr  It  was 

—       * 

"  REVOLTED, 

"  That  this  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  high  se 
ef  the  singular  advantages,  which  appear  to  have  resulted  to i 
Commerce  of  the  Port  of  London  in  general,  but  particularly  to  I 
West  India  Planters  and  Merchants,  in  the  protection  afford 
to  their  property  by  the  exertions  of  Tie  Marine  Potkt  hutl 
run,  as  well  as  by  the  General  System  established  for  the  p 
mention  of  ptHage  and  plunder  arising  oat  of  the  measures 
detection  pursued- by  the  Magistrates  presiding,  at  the  Mltri 
Police  Office,  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  gn 
and  extensive  benefits  have  also  resulted  to  ^is  Majesty's  I 
venue/1 
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not  now  as  formerly  to  be  recognized  in  clusters 
hanging  upon  the  bows  ami  quarters  of  West  India 
dips  under  discharge  to  receive  plunder. — Lightermen, 
finding  nothing  to  be  procured  by  attending  their  craft f 
in  accustomed  to  desert  them  until  the  period  when  th€y 
incompletely  laden. — Journeymen  Coppers  do  not  wil- 
fully demolish  casks  and  packages  as  heretofore,  since  no 
advantage  is  to  be  reaped  from  the  spittings  of  sugary 
'cofee,  or  other  articles. — The  Mud-Larks  find  it  n& 
knger  an  object  to  prowl  about  ships  at  taw  water  while 
under  discharge,  since  the  resource  for  that  species  of 
iniquitous  employment,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
tolicit^  is  no  longer  in  existence. — The  criminal  class  of 
Revenue  Officers,  who  had  long  profited  (in  many  in* 
ttances  to  an  enormous  extent)  by  the  nefarious  prac* 
tku  which  prevailed,  have  not  been  able  to  suppress 
tkir  rage  against  the  New  Police9  by  the  vigilance  of 
*hkh  they  feel  themselves  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro* 
fifing  by  the  system  of  plunder,  which  they  had  so  per* 
jtctly  organized,  and  which,  in  collusion  with  the  Re* 
venue  Watermen,  they  were  so  well  able  to  coper  by 
nailing  themselves  of  their  official  situations,  on  many 
vocations,  in  protecting  to  the  houses  of  the  Receivers 
articles  which  were  both  stolen' and  smuggled. 

By  means  of  a  Police  Guard  upon  the  Quays, 
vbich  forms  a  coUateral  branch  of  the  General 
System,  the  Scuffle-hunters  and  Long-apron-men,  wh& 
*tre  accustomed  to  prowl  about  for  the  purpose  of 
pillage,  haoe  in  a  great  measure  deserted  the  quays  and 
bn&ng-places  \  while  the  Copemen  and  Receivers,  find* 

a  2  'v  ing 
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ing  from  several  examples  which  have  been  made,  that 
their  former  infamous  pursuits  cannot  be  continued 
without  the  most  imminent  hazard,  have,  in  many  i»- 
stances,  declined  business,  while  not  a  few  of  these 
mischievous  members  of  society  have  quitted  their  for- 
mer residences,  and  disappeared. 

Such  has  b*cn  the  effect  of  the  remedy  which  has 
been  applied  towards  the  cure  of  the  enormous  evil 
of  River  Plunder, 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  this 
System  has  entirely  eradicated  the  pillage  which  pre- 
%Tailed,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected,  since  the 
design  was  partial  and  limited  in  its  nature,  and  only 
intended  for  the  protection  of  West  India  property, 
although  very  extensive  benefits  have  unquestion- 
ably arisen  from  its  collateral  influence,  and  its 
'energy,  in  terrifying  thieves  of  every  description  upon 
the  ltiver,  and  diminishing  their  depredations,  which, 
but  for  the  dread  of  detection  by  means  of  the  Police 
Boats  in  the  night,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
committed. 

But  while  it  is  readily  admitted  that  amidst  the 
opposite  attractions' of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  imposr 
sible  to  reduce  the  tumultuous  activity  of  such  a 
phalanx  of  individuals  to  absolute  order  and  purity, 
who  have  been  in  many  instances  reared  up  in  habits 
of  delinquency.  And  while  it  is  a  vain  hope  to  exr 
pect  that  crimes  can  be  totally  annihilated,  where 
temptations  assail  the. idle  and  the  dissolute,  and 
religion  and  morality,  or  even  in  many  instances,  the 
6  .  fear 
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fear  of  punish  men  l,  does  not  operate  as  a  restraint ;. 
—yet  is  it,  notwithstanding,  clear  to  demonstration, 
from  the  effects  produced  by  the  limited  experiment 
which  has  been  made,  that  the  General  Police  for  the 
Uiver  Thames  which  is  in  contemplation,  aided  by 
the  apposite  Legislative  regulations  which  experience 
has  suggested  to  be  necessary,*  must  in  its  operation, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  able  and  active  Magis- 
tracy, so  far  diminish  and  keep  down  the  depreda- 
tions which  were  committed,  as  tQ  prove  scarce  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  when  compared  to  the  extensive 
and  qnormous  evils  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  this  new  System  to  suppress. 

Although  in  this  arduous  pursuit,  the  Author  of 
this  work  has  experienced  infinite  difficulties,  and 
discouragements,  yet  is  he  rewarded  by  the  con- 
fitiousness  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  undertaking  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  Society  were  involved:—? 
that  independent  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  derived 
by  the  State,  and  the  Proprietors  of  Comn>ercial 
Property  (which  already  have  unquestionably  been 
very  extensive,)  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
forward  a  great  preventive  System,  and:  by  admi- 
nistering the  Laws  in  conjunction  with  a  very  zealous, 

*  For  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Marine  Police  BUI,  see 
the  "  Treatise  on  the  Commerce  Navigation  Police  of  the  River 
Thames." — The  object  of  this  Bill  is  rather  to  prevent  crimes 
than  to  punish ;  and  where  punishments  ou  conviction  are  to  be 
inflicted,  they  are  of  a  nature  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
operate  sufficiently  as  an  example  to  diminish  the  evil,  without 
the  exercise  of  any  great  decree  of  severity. 

E  3  *^\t. 


advantages  thus  gained  (ad 
been  in  other  respects  grad 
compensate  the  dangers,  tB 
which  havd  been  experience 
ment  of  this  Object,  both  tfc 
&iid  morality  have   been  in 

*  • 

moted:  unquestionably,  the* 
act  of  benevolence  torhankind 
delinquency,  than  that  which 
toanners ; — to  teach  them  obedi 
vtreen  themselves  and  their  f aw 
distress  attendant  on  punishmt 
-commission  of  crimes ;  and  to  L 
tof  hottest  industry \  as  the  only 
Teal  comfort  and  happiness  whit 
however  productive  of  occasiojtai 
Wever  bestow. — If  it  shall  be 
tainly  is)  a  glorious  atchieveni 
#i*l  Army  or  Naw  •-*■**—  ^ 


analogous,  wheffc  k  numerous  array  of,  delinquents, 
carrying  on  a  speGies  of  warfare  119  less  noxiouj,  if 
not  equally  hostile,  shall  not  only  he  :?uUdi}ej}  by  a 
mild  and  systematic  direction  of  the  powers  ;pf  the 
Law;  but  that  the  conquered  enemy.  ahaR  be;  con- 
verted into  an  useful  friend,  acidtqg  Strength  mpttfatl 
of  weakness  to  the  Government  of  t!*e  cbitntrp?  j 

Such  has  been,  at  least,  the  result  4f  the  \)AVtial 
opet-atiotis  of  the  Marine  Police {  krid  siich  wfliiin- 
questionably  be  the  issue  of  the  general  pleasures 
which  have  been  planned  and  arranged,  when  rthej 
Key-stone  shall  be  finally  laid  to  the  fabric^  J>y 
passing  iutQ  a. Law  the  Bill  whish  ba*  been  prepared 
for  the  extension  of  this  design  to  the  ^irotec^i on  of 

the  whole  trade  of  the  port  of  "Ldndoii  *.        r"! 

•    _  '.  ■  *    •  > 

•        .     . .  '       ,      ;  .     * 
*  As  a  proof  of  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 

West  India  Planters  at  the  General  Meeting,  not  only  of  the 

System  of  the  .Marine  Police,  but  also  of  the  Bill  which  has 

been  prepared  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  general  Trade  of  the 

Jiiver  Thames,  the  following  extracts  are  inserted : 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  a  Committee  of  tht 
West  India  Planter*  and  Merchants — London,  June  7, 1799- 

"  Resolved, 
"  That  this  Committee  is  fully  convinced  that  considerable  ad* 
vantages  have  been  derived  from  the  institution  of  the  Marine 
Police  in  checking  the  depredations  on  West  India  produce  on 
board  ships  in  the  River  Thames ;  and  consequently  approves  of 
the  Bill  for  constituting  the  said  Marine  Police,  with  powers 
enlarged  and  more  effective,  and  on  a  more  extended  plan,  pro- 
vided the  Act  for  that  purpose  be  in  the  first  instance  limited  to 
the  duration  of  three  years,  and  that  the  whole  expence  of  the 
Institution  does  not  exceed  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  annually."9 

R  4  £x(ract 
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JZxtraet  from  the  Minutes  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  West 
India  Planters,  held  by  public  Advertisement  at  Wright** 
Coffee-house,  Seiko-square,  London,  June  13,  179J). 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Psnrhtk  in  the  Chair. 

u  Resolved, 

« 

* ' "  Thai  this  Meeting  confirms  the  Report  of  its  Committee, 
and  approves  of  the  project  of  a  Bill  for  the  purposes,  and 
within  the  limitations  stated  in  that  Report. 

•  '   "  Resolved, 

"  That  Lord  Penrhyn  be  requested  to  present  to  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  Report  of  &  Committee  of  this 
Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  the  Marine  police  Institution,,  and 
the  Resolution  of  this  meeting  approving  the  said  Report, 

«  Resolved,  ' 

"  That  Lord  Penrhyn  be  requested  to  communicate  the 
thanks  pf  this  Meeting  to.  Mr.  Colquhoun  for  the  zeal,  ability, 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  form  an, 
effectual  check  to  the  system  of  depredation  which  prevailed  o& 
the  River  Tharnes."    . 


CHAP. 
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...     CHAP.  IX.  .  *  T 

• 

Reflections  on  the  Causes  of  the  Existence  and  Conti- 
fiuance  of  the  Frauds,  Embezzlements^  Peculation, 
and  Plunder  in  his  Majesty's  Dock  Yards  and  other 
Public  Repositories,  and  in  the  Naval  Department 
in  general — Reasons  why  the  Evil  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed*— A  summary  View  of  the  Means  employed 
in  committing  Offences  of  this  Nature. — Reasons 
assigned  why  the  Defalcation  of  this  Species  of  Pro- 
perty must  be  extensive. — Illustrated  by  the  immense 
Value,  and  by  an  Estimate,  and  general  View%  of 
'     the  Public  Property  exposed  to  Hazard. — A  sum- 
*    rnary  lriexo  of  the  Laws  which  relate  to  Offences 
on  Public  Property  ;  Proofs  adduced  of  their  Defi- 
\    ciency.— Remedies  proposed  and  detailed  under  the 
respective  Heads  of—\st.  A  Central  Board  of  Po- 
lice— Qd,  A  Local  Police  for  the  Dock  Yards — 3d. 
"legislative  Regulations  proposed  in  Aid  of  the  Po- 
,  lice  System — 4th.  Regulations  respecting  the  Sale  of 
Old  Stores — 5  th.  The  Abolition  of  the  Perquisites 
of  Chipsr — 6th,  The  Abolition  of  Fees  and  Perqui- 
sites, and  libwal  Salaries  in  lieu  thereof— Tth.  An 
'    improved  Mode  of  keeping  Accounts— %th.  An  qn- 
nual  Inventory  of  Stores  in  Hand — Concluding  Ob- 
servations, 


&5D  ex  *luwde*  i» 


U  kder  the  pressure  of  thfse  accumulated  wrongs, 
which  constitute  the  extensive  frauds,  embezzle* 
merits,  pillage,  and%  plunder,  known  and  acknow-* 
ledged  to  exist  in  the  t)ockr  Yards  and  other  Public 
Repositories,  it  is  not  easy,  at  first  view,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  that  apparent  supineness,  on*  the  part  of  * 
men  of  known  honour  and  integrity,  who  have  here- 
tofare  presided,  and  who  now  preside  at  the  Public 
Boards,  in  not  using  the  means  necessary  to  remedy 
so  great  an  evil. 

This  may  possibly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  men,  constantly  occupied  in  a 
laborious  business,  find  in  pursuing  inquiries,  or 
forming  arrangements,  out  of  their  particular  sphere; 
more  especially  when  such  arrangements  require  . 
those  powers  of  business,  and  that  species  of  legal 

and  general  information,  which  do  not  usually  attach 

»  >* 

to  wen  whose  education  and  habits  of  life  have  run 

#• . 

in  a  different  channel. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  greater  efforts  have  not  been  used 
(for  great  efforts  are  unquestionably  necessary,)  to 
correct  those  abuses,  which  have  long  existed,  and 
which  have  been  progressively  increasing ;  by  means 
o^  which,  not  only  the  property  of  the  Public  suffers 
a  vast  annual  diminution  by  frauds  and  embezzle* 
ments,  bat  the  foundation  of  all  morals  is  sapped  • 
and  the  most  baneful  practices  extend  even  to  mea 

la 
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in  the  upper  land  middle  ranks  of  Society,  who  are 
too  seldom  restrained  by  any  correct  principle  of 
rectitude  in  transactions,  where  the  interest  of  Go* 
vernmeitt  only  is  concerned ;  either  in  the  supplying, 
or  afterwards  in  the  taking  charge  of  the. custody  of 
Public  Stores. 

When  the  object  in  view  is  to  acquire  money,  the 
power  of  example,  sanctioned  by  usage  and  custom, 
will  reconcile  mtn,  by  degrees,  to  enormities  and 
frauds  which  at  first  could  not  have  been  endured* 
•—Acting  under  this  influence,  it  too  often  happens 
that  a  distinction  is  made,  as  regards  moral  rectitude, 
In  the  minds  of  many  individuals,  between  the  Pro* 
pcrty  of  the  Nation,  and  private  property. — While  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rules  of  honour  pre* 
vails  in  the  latter  case,  principles,  the  most  relaxed, 
are  yielded  to  in  the  former. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  in  such  situations,  inferior 
ageuts  also,  induced  by  example,  become  insensibly 
reconciled  to  every  species  of  fraud,  embezzlement, 
and  peculation: 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  the  evil,  that 
large  gratuities  are  given,  under  the  colour  of  fees,* 
to  those  who  can  assist  in  promoting  the  views  of 
the  fraudulent,  or  in  guarding  them  against  deteo 

*  Since  the  publication  cf  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
Tiave  derived  immortal  honour  from  their  various  and  useful  Re* 
ports,  have  recommended  the  abolition  of  fees;  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  subordinate  Boards, 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  country,  from  the  exertions 
^bey  &re  using -to  carry  this  measure  into  effect/ 
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tion. — What  was  at  first  considered  as  the  wages  of 
turpitude,  at  length  assumes  the  form,  and  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  fair  perquisite  of  office. 

In  this  manner  abuses  multiply,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  man  is  ever  fertile  in  finding  some  palliative. — ■ 
Custom  and  example  sanction  the  greatest  enormi- 
ties :  which  at  length  become  fortified  by  immemo- 
rial and  progressive  usage :  it  is  no  wonder,  there* 
fore,  that  the  superior  Officers  find  it  an  Herculean 
labour  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 

A  host  of  interested  individuals  .  opposes  them. 
The  task  is  irksome  and  ungracious.  The  research 
involves  in  it  matter  of  deep  concern,  affecting  the 
peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  old  servants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Public,  and  their  families ;  who  have 
not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  who,  but  for  such  perquisites,  could  not 
havi  acquired  property,  or  even  supported  themselves 
with  decency. 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  make  inquiries,  or  to 
impose  regulations  which  may  ultimately  affect  the 
interests  or  the  character  of  dependants,  who  have 
heretofore,  perhaps,  been  regarded  as  objects  of  par- 
tiality or  affection.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  su- 
perintend the  departments,,  knowing  their  own  pu- 
rity, are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  same  principle 
of  rectitude  does  not  regulate  the  conduct  of  others 
jn  inferior  situations :  and  matters,  of  apparently 
greater  importance,  constantly  forcing  themselves 
upon    their   attention,    the  consideration  of  such 

..  * «  .  abuses 
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abuses  is  generally  postponed:  while  those  who  de- 
tect or  complain  of  their  existence,  seldom  meet  with 
much  encouragement ;  unless  some  specific  act  of 
criminality  is  stated,  and  then  it  is  referred,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  proper  Law  Officers. 

These  circumstances,  however,  only  prove  the 
necessity  of  some  other  and  more  effectual  agency  to 
remove  an  evil,  which  (if  the  assertions  of  those 
whose  efficient  situations  give  them  access  to  the  very 
best  information  as  to  its  extent  and  enormity  are 
correct)  is  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  calls  aloud 
for  immediate  attention. 

To  understand  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  develope  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  commit  these  abuses, 
frauds,  and  enibezzlements.—Thtn  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  property  exposed  to  depredation,  and 
afterwards  to  examine  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  now  in  being  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  these  evils ;  and  last  of  all,  to  suggest 
remedies. 

The  abuses,  frauds,  and  embezzlements,  are  mul- 
tifarious, and  are  perpetrated  through  the  medium  of 
a  vast  variety  of  agencies,  which  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  branches. 

The  first  relates  to  frauds  committed  by  the  con- 
nivance and  assistance  of  Clerks,  Store-keepers,  and 
inferior  officers  in  the  Dock-yards,  and  other  repo- 
sitories, and-in  ships  of  war  and  transports,  in  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  Naval,  Victualing,  and  Ordnance 

stores; — 


*miiviauais  are  enncnea  at  n 
a  system  of  plunder  is  suppo\ 
ments  and  vouchers  of  arti 
ittence  but  upon  paper*         i 

The  second  branch  relates? 
new  and  old  Cordage,  Bolts  ofi 
Tzcine  of  all  sorts,  Fearnought  i 
Hides,  old  arid  venv  Coppers,  La 
Copper  Bolts  and  Nails  in  immen 
§ld  Irdn,  Lead  and  Solder,   Shi 
btr  of  smalUizcs,  Blocks,  Quai 
law,    OH,  Painty  Pitch,  Tar, 
Rosin,  Beer  and  Water  Casks, 
Bags,  Beer,  Bread,  Wine,  Bra) 
Buttcrf  Cheese,  Beef,  Pork,   < 
suffer  a  vast  annual  diminuti 
plunder  which  has  become  hal 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  Cro 
fespective  situations*,  access  tc 

This  specie  ^  -* 


ttfintiy  provided,  and  the  storehouses  are  generally 
full;  it  happens  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  articles  which  were  recently  deposited  are  issued 
first ;  and  hence  many  valuable  store3,  it  is  said,  have 
remained  untouched  and  unseen  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  until  a  number  of  articles  perish  or  become 
unserviceable  from  length  of  time.— An  annual  in- 
ventory upon  the  plan  suggested  at  the  close  of  this 
Chapter,  rendered  practicable  by  more  extensive 
store-houses,  woutd  remove  this  obvious  inconve- 
nience. 

All  stores  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of 
warrants  signed  by  the  Commissioners  and  proper 
pflicers,  the  clerks,  or  in  their  absence  the  foreman  of 
the  warehouses,  where  the  articles  stated  in  the  war* 
raqts  are  deposited,  deliver  the  stores ;  and,  if  oppor- 
tunities offer,  large  additional  quantities  are  said  to 
be  frequently  sentotit,  by  the  connivance  of  the  in- 
ferior officers :  sometimes  stores  are  eVen  delivered 
two  or  three  times  over,  under  colour  of  the  same 
warrant  without  discovery, 

A  similar  System  prevails  with  regard  to  stores  sent 
to  the  public  repositories  from  dismantled  ships  of 
war  and  transports. 

Many  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  even  ships 
of  foreign  nations,  it  is  said,  touch  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  purchasingcAcup 
stores : — and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  dealers  in 
naval  stores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dock  Yards 
are  chiefly  supplied  in  this  way. 

\  .The 
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The  plan  which  prevails  at  present  tfhit  regard  ftir 
the  sale-  of  old  stores,  not  only  proves  a  kind  of  safe- 
guard to  these  fraudulent  dealers;  but  is  also  in  it- 
self svubje&  to  great  abuses,  from  the  delivery  of 
larger  quantities  than  are  actually  included  in  the 
public  skies,  by  which  the  parties  concerned  are  said 
frequently  to  pocket  considerable  sums  of  money.* 

The  artificers  in  the  Dock-yard^,  availing  them* 
selves  of  their  perquisite  of  Chips,  not  only  commit 
great  frauds,  by  often  cutting  up  useful  timber,  and 
wasting  time  in  doing  so;  but  also  in  frequently 
concealing,  within  their  bundles  of  chips,  copper 
bolts,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  are  removed 
by  their  wives  and  children,  (and,  as  has  appeared  in 
judicial  evidence,  by  boys  retained  for  the  purpose) 
and;  afterwards  sold  to  itinerant  Jews,  or  to  th6 
dealers  in  old  iron  and  stores,  who  are  always  to  be 
found  in  abundance  wherever  the  Dock -yards  are 

situated,  f 

The 

..  *  See  a  plan  for  disposing  of  old  stores  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  evil,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 

f  It  seems  evident,  that  the  abolition  of  the  perquisite  of  Chips 
would  be  great  improvement,. and  prove  the  means  of  correcting 
rnfrny  gross  abuses  which  at  present  prevail.  In  this  suggestion 
the  Author  is  supported  by  the  very  able  and  decided  evidence  of 
Brigadier-General  Bentham,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Finance,  in  1798-  [See  tkt  3Ut  Report  of 
that  Committee]  On  a  supposition  that  3000  shipwrights  are  em- 
jptoyed  in  the  sbveral  Dock-yards  at  the  wages  of  2*.  Id.  with  the 
privilege  of  one  bundle  of  chips  each  day,  which,  though  not  worth 
mote  than  (id.  to  each  shipwright,  actually  costs  GoVerment  u.  6V. 

because 
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The  Naval,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores  pil- 
laged in  the  Dock-yards  and  other  public  Reposi- 
tories, and  also  from  ships  of  war,  transports,  and 
navyand  victualling  hoys,  in  the  River  Thames,  and 
Medway,  must  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  annually.. 
The  detections,  particularly  in  the  victualling  hoys 
and  transports,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Marine 
Police,  prove  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  the  wide 
field  which  it  embraces. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis ; — the  assistance 
afforded  by  old  iron  and  store  shops  on  the  spot ;— • 
by  carts  employed  in  this  trade  alone,  constantly  going 
and  coming  from  and  to  the  Capital ; — by  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  and  safe  conveyance  for  ponderous 
and  heavy  articles,  in  lighters  and  other  craft  pas- 

because  good  and  valuable  timber  is  often  cut  down  to  make  these 
ships.— The  following  estimate  will  elucidate  what  has  been 
stated  :  and  shew  the  benefits  which  Government  would  probably 
derive  from  the  abolition  of  this  perquisite,  even  if  the  wages 
should  be  raised,  which  are  perhaps  too  low  at  present. 
5000  men,  working  300  days  in  a  year,  entitled  to 

900,000  bundles  of  chips  at  U.  6d.  -       £.67,500(1 

Time  lost  to  Government  in  making  up  these  chips, 

equal  to  6d.  per  day  ...        22,50Q 

.Articles  purloined  and  stolen,  by  being  concealed 
within  these  bundles,  and  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  resort  to  the  yards  on  pretence  of 
carrying  them  away;  supposed    -        -        .        50,000 

£.140,000 
Deduct  6d,  a  day  additional  wages  in  lieu  of  the  perqui- 
site of  chips;  which,  it  is  understood,  the  ship- 
wrights would  consider  an  ample  remuneration        22,500 

Presumed  gain  by  this  arrangement    £.117,500 

S  sing 
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shyg  up  ami  down  the  River;  and  the  extensive 
Chain  of  criminal  connection,  alt  every  town  and 
village  oa  the  Thames  and  Med  way,  which  a  course 
iof  many  years  has  j  formed,  joined  to  the  ease  with 
which  frauds  are  Committed,  havet combined  to  ren- 
.de*  this  nefarious  traffic  a  very  serious  and  alariq- 
irig  evil 

Among  the  multitude  of  persons  concerned  in  it, 
some  are  said  to  keep  men  constantly  employed  in 
untwisting  the  cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
-the:  King's  mark,  or  coloured  stran,  which  is  tntro- 
duced  i#o  it  as  a  check  against  fraud ;  while  others 
(as  has  been  already  noticed)  are,  in  like  manner,  era- 
ployed  in  knocking  the  Broad  Arr:ow  out  of  copper 
-bolts,  nails,  bar  iron,  and  other  articles,  on  which  it 
.;is  impressed,  so  as  to  elude  detection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  to  what  an  extent  the 

sale  of  the  cordage,    sail-cloth,    and  other  Naval 

articles,  including  victualling  stores,  thus  plundered, 

is  carried,  in  suplying  coasting  vessels  and  smaller 

c craft  upon  the  River  Thames, -,  at  a  cheap  rate.* 

If  the  actual  value  of  stores  deposited  at  the  dif- 

*  K  ferent  Dock-yards  and  public  Repositories  in  the 

course  of  a -year,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rule  whereby 

a  judgment'  may  be  fprmed  of  the  extent  of  the  losses 

sustained  by  frauds,  plunder,  and  embezzlement,  it 

*  When  it  is  recollected,  that  9 176  coasting  vessels,  and  also 
4268  traders  to  foreign  parts,  enter  and  clear  in  the  Custom-house 
of  London,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  independent  of  small  craft  in 
the  River;  an  inexhautible  resource  for  the  sale  of  cheap  cordage, 
sail-cloth,  and  every  other  mate  rial ,  must  be  obvious  at  first  view. 

"'  mil 
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will  be  found  to  be  very  erroneous,  since  a  large 
proportion]  of  what  forms  the  great  aggregate  loss 
sustained  annually  by  Government,  does  not  arise 
from  the  actual  stealing  of  stores,  but  from  frauds 
committed  in  fabricating  documents  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Reasons  have  already  been  assigned,  why  many 
individuals  reconcile  their  minds  to  devices,  whereby 
they  may  be  suddenly  enriched  at  the  Public  ex- 
pence,  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  over-? 
reaching  an  individual.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  estimating  truly  the  probable  extent  of  the  evil,  a 
general  view  must  not  only  be  taken  of  the  Naval, 
Victualling,  Ordnance,  and  other  Stores  at  all  times 
deposited  in  the  Public  Arsenals,  but  also  the  stores 
and  provisions  on  board  of  the  numerous  ships  of 
war,  and' transports,  constantly  consuming  and  re- 
placing in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe ;  and  to  measure 
the  whole  by  the  great  annual  expence,  which  is 
incurred  in  this  necessary  service,  The  Bulwark  of 
Britain,  and  the  Glory  and  Pride  of  the  Nation. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  where 
the  ramifications  are  so  extensive,  and  the  opportu- 
nitics  so  numerous^  whereby  in  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion of  carrying  ou  a  most  important  public  service,- 
frauds  and  embezzlements  may  be  committed  with 
impunity^  the  question  is,  Whether  measures  are  not 
practicable,  wiiereby  the  public  loss,  by  the  rapacity 
of  individuals,  may  not  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
what  system  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  ? 

s  2  M  To 
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To  illustrate  this  proposition  it  may  be  necessary  to 
form  an  estimate,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  station- 
ary and  floating  property  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
in  the  different  Public  Arsenals  and  ships  of  War.— 
The  following  statement  is  hazarded  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  not  as  an  accurate  detail  of  facts ;  for 
accuracy  to  a  point  under 'the  present  circumstances 
is  neither  practicable  nor  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  if  it  tends,  to  elucidate  and  explain  an  im- 
portant point,  on  the  subject  of  the  frauds  and  de- 
predations committed  on  the  public  stores,  which 
would  pot  be  otherwise  intelligible  or  useful  to  the 
public,  to  the  extent  which  the  Author  contem- 
plates.—- 


• 


Estimate -of  Floating  Naval  t  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  ti 
tic  (liferent  Repositories  and  Ships  of  War.  f 

Naval, Victualingand  lat  Deptfonl  mnd  Red  Hou6e  £.1,800,000 

Ordnance  Stores     j 

-------     Woolwich         -         -         -  350,000 

--.*'-.-     Sheeroess         -                  -  100,000 

...-••.     Chatham           -         -         -  200,000 

-------     Portsmouth      -        -        -  1,300,000 

-------    Plymouth         *        -   •      -  ♦  900,000 

...........     Ireland,  Leith,  and  other  parts       50,000 


{in  the  Arsenals  at  Halifax,  and  J 
the  East  and  West  Indies      J 


150,000 


*■ 


-  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  &'c.  -       50,000 

r  in  900  Ships  of  War  and  1  ' 

-  i      rr  / .    n  >2>300,000 
L     Tnin&ports  in  Commission  J 

MM.MMMHM.MMV-M 

Total         -        £.7,000,000 
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The  annual  pecuniary  Supplies  for  the  Navy  may 
be  estimated  at  Thirteen  Millions  a  year  during  war ; 
of  which  sum  about  Six  Millions  niay  be  applicable  to 
the  pay  of  the  Officers  and  seamen,  and  Seven  Mil- 
lions to  Ship-Stores,  Provisions,  $c.  The  last  two, 
namely,  the  stores  and  provisions  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  movement,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  furnish 
abundant  resource  for  frauds  and  depredations,  which 
may  certainly  be  greatly  diminished,  though  perhaps 
impracticable  to  be  eradicated  entirely. 

The  object,  therefore,  is  to  devise  means  whereby 
this  diminution  may  be  accomplished :  and  in  pursu- 
ing this  important  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
cede it  by  the  following  general  view  of  the  Laws  now 
in  being,  which  relate  to  offences  committed  in  the 
Naval  and  other  Public  Departments. 

* 

The  Acts  of  the  31st  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  4.)  and  the 
22d  of  Charles  II.  (cap.  5.)  made  it  felony,  with- 
out Benefit  of  Clergy,  to  steal  ot  embezzle  \any 

-  of  his  Majesty's  Military  or  Naval  Stores  or  Pro- 
visions, above  the  value  of  Twenty  Shillings. 

By  die  9  and  10  of  William  III.  (cap.  41.)  the  Re- 
ceivers of  embezzled  stores,  or  such  as  should  have 
the  same  in  their  custody,  arc  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  200/. 

From  this  period,  till  the  1st  of  George  the  Tmt, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  directed  to  this  object ;  when  by  the 

$3  statute 
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to  burning  ships,,  warehouses*  and  naval,  military, 
or  victualling  stores,  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown ;  which  offence  is  made  felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

A  very  superficial  view  of  the  above  laws  will  de- 
monstrate their  insufficiency  to  the  object  of  Preven- 
tion. And  even  if  they  were  complete,  the  task  im- 
posed on  the  public  officers,  who  are  on  every  occa- 
sion to  act  as  Justices,  has  proved  from  experience  to 
be  a  measure  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  object  in 
view,  namely,  the  detection  of  offenders ;  otherwise 
the  evil  would  not  have  increased. — Other  remedies 
must  therefore  be  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
any  single  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  enormous 
frauds  and  depredations  in  the  Navy  and  Victualling 
Departments  of  his  Majesty's  Service,  which  the 
Commissioners  and  chief  'Officers,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement they' are  placed,  are  so  anxious  to  sup- 
press,#  can    be  remedied;    This   important  object 

must 

*  Much  to  the  honour  of  the  present  Commissioners,  both  of 
the  Navy  and  Victualing,  a  most  laudable  zeal  has  been  manifested 
to  suppress  the  frauds,  embezzlements,  and  pillage,  which  have  so 
long  afflicted  these  departments  of  the  public  service:  The  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Navy  Board  to 
tht  Author  of  this  Work,  is  a  strong  proof,  not  only  of  the  sense 
they  entertain  of  the  evils  which  are  felt  to  exist,  but  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  being  applied. — 

"  Sir,  Norfolk  Street,  19  May,  1799- 

•  "  Th  e  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  having  an  intention  of  apply- 
ing to  Parliament,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Laws,  for  preventing 

the 
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must  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  various  sa- 
lutary measures,  calculated  to  afford  collateral  aid 
to  specific  Legislative  Regulations,  and  to;  secure 
their  effectual  execution,  by  means  which  are  now  te 
be  explained  under  their  respective  heads, — 

I.      A  General  Police  System. 

By  the  Establishment  of  a  Central  Board  of  Po- 
lice, on  the  plan  strongly  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Finance,  in 
their  28th  Report,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  June 
1798  : — It  is  there  proposed  to  bring  under  regu- 
lations by  licences,  all  those  classes  of  dealers  in  old 
and  second-hand  ship's  stores — old  iron  and  other  tnc~ 
tals,    and   several  other  dangerous  and  suspicious 
trades,  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  which,  by  per- 
sons of  loose  conduct,  is  known  to  contribute  to  the 
concealment  and  multiplication  pf  crimes — Infinite 
embarrassments  would,  through  this  collateral  me- 
dium, 

the  emmbezzlement  and  stealing  of  his  Majesty's  Naval  Stores : 
and  having  directed  me,  in  preparing  the  intended  Bill,  to  attend 
to  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the  subject,  in  your 
excellent  and  valuable  publication,  I  shall  consider  myself  much 
Obliged  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  the  Commissioners  will,  if  you  will, 
•t  your  leisure,  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with  any  hints  o» 
pie  subject,  which  may  have  occurred  to  you,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  your  Treatise,  and  which  you  think  may  be  worUiy  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  respect, 

44  Your  most  ooedient  humble  Servant, 
J\  Coljvhovn,  Esj.  CHA.  BICKNELL." 

dium* 
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dium,  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those  particular 
Dealers,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pock-  ' 
yards,  and  who,  by  a  variety  of  criminal  devices, 
while  they  are  instrumental  in  doing  much  mischief, 
have  been  able,  in  many  instances,  to  elude  Justice, 
and  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  practices  with  im- 
punity. 

A  Board  of  Police  so  organized,  by  means  of  Li- 
cences and  subordinate  Officers,  as  to  keep  the  con- 
duct of  these  classes  of  delinquents  in  view  who,  by 
giving  facilities  to  the  embezzlers  and  stealers  of 
naval  and  other  stores,  are  the  chief  sources  from 
whence  the  evil  springs;  and  with  power  to  refuse 
Licences  to  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  criminal  conduct;  would  operate  very  powerfully 
in  limiting  these  classes  of  dealers  to  the  honest  part 
of  their  trade,  by  which  infinite  mischief  would  be 
prevented. 

II.  A  Local  Police  for  the  Dock- Yards. 

Salutary  as  the  Central  Board,  recommended  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  must  certainly  be 
in  controlling  and  checking  the  Naval  plunder,  in 
common  with  the  general  delinquency  of  the  whole 
country,  it  would  seem  indispensably  necessary, 
under  circumstances  where  the  moving  property  is 
so  extensive,  and  where  there  exists  so  many  re- 
sources and  temptations  leading  to  the  commission 
of  crimes,  to  fix  on  some  one  person  the  responsi- 
bility 
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bifity  fcf  carrying  the  Laws  into  effect,  and  of  con- 
trolling and  overawing  the  various  classes  of  Delia* 
quentv  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  Dock- 
yards, as  a  means  of  obtaining  plunder :   That  for 
this  purpose,   one  able  and  intelligent  Magistrate 
should  preside  in  a  Police  Office,  to  be  established  by 
Law,  at  or  near  the  Dock-yards,  at  Chatham,  Parts' 
iteuth,  and  Plymouth,  with  an  establishment  consist- 
ing of  one  Clei%  two  House,  and  four  Boat  Constables* 
with  two  Police  Boats  attached  to  each  Office.     One 
Magistrate  would  be  sufficient  at  each  Office,  as  as- 
sistance from  the  neighbouring  Justices  could  always 
be  procured  in  case  of  sickness,  or  absence,  or  where 
any  judicial  proceeding   would   require  two  Ma- 
gistrates. 

No  establishment  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Dock-yards,  and  Public  Arsenal,  at  Deptford  and 
Woolwich,  as  the  great  civil  force,  and  the  number 
of  boats  attached  to  the  Marine  Police  Office  at 
Wapping,  when  strengthened,  extended,  and  im- 
proved in  the  manner  which  is  proposed,  would  be 
competent  to  carry  into  effect  the  Laws  now  in  beiiig, 
and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  for  the  pre* 
vention  and  detection  of  offences  in  every  part  of  .the 
River  Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Hope  Point- 

The  Magistrate  proposed  to  be  established  at 
Chatham,  could  occasionally  administer  justice  at 
Sheerness,  while  the  Boat  Officers  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  might  be  employed  advantageously  in 
traversing  the  River  Med  way,    and   in  keeping  a 

8  watchful 
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Watchful  eye  on  the  various  Receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  that  River,  between  the 
two  Dock-yards. 

At  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  there  would  be  regu- 
lar employment  for  the  respective  Magistrates,  an4 
the  Boat  and  other  Officers  on  these  establishments. 

These  three  Institutions  may  be  conducted  at  an 
pxpence  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 
fach,  viz:^7 

£.     9.  £ 

To  the  responsible  resident  Magistrate      ?         300    0    0 

To  his  Clerk         -         -         -  -  .  100     0    0 

To  the  Constables,  6  in  Dumber,  501.  each  300    0  -• 

f o  Hous  eRent,  Coals,  Candles,  Stationary, 

tear  and  wear  of  Boats,  and  Rewards 

for  meritorious  Services  -  -         300    0    O 

Total     -       1000    0    0 


Towards  defraying  this  expence,  the  fees  which 
would  be  received,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
rninor  offences,  under  the  Legislative  regulations 
hereafter  to  be  proposed,  would  go  a  certain  length 
in  reducing  the  expences  of  the  three  Police  Insti- 
tutions.  But  considering  the  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  those  Establishments,  were  the  expence 
to  be  incurred  evenjifty  times  the  amount  of  what 
is  estimated,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  much 
more  than  compensated  by  the  savings  to  the  Pub- 
lic, which  will  result  from  the  preservation  of  the 
public  property,    independent  of  the  advantages 

which 
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lIT.  LeoislativeRegulations  proposed  in  aid 

OF  THE  GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  POLICE  SYSTEM. 

1st  That  persons  having  possession  of  New  Naoal 
Stores ;  or  Naval  Stores  not  more  than  one-third 
worn,  with  the  King's  mark  thereon,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  receiving  goods,  knowing  them 
to  have  b£en  stolen,  and  on  conviction  may  be 
transported  for  14  years ;  with  power,  however,  to 
the  Court  to  reduce  it  to  seven  years,  or  to 
impose  a  fine,  or  punish  the  offender  corporally 
at  its  discretion. 

ScL  Defacing  the  King's  Mark,  on  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Stores,  to  be  deemed  felony,  and  punished 
by  transportation  for  7  or  14  years. 

Sd.  The  powers  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  2  Geo. 
3.  cap.  28.  commonly  called.  The  Bumboat  Act ; 
and  also,  the  general  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
Thames  Police  Act,  when  it  shall  pass  into  a  Law, 
to  be  extended  to  all  his  Majesty's  Dock-yards, 
and  to  the  Rivers  and  Creeks  leading  thereto, 
within  the  distance  of  20  miles. 

4th.  In  all  cases  where  the  Crown  or  its  Agents 
phall  decline  to  prosecute  persons,  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  King's  Stores  shall  be  found,  any  one  Jus- 
tice before  whom  the  offender  is  carried,  may  pro- 
ceed as  for  an  offence  under  the  Bumboat  Act ;  or 
the  Thames  PolicetAct  (by  which  maritime  offences 
are  to  be  more  minutely  explained)  and  if  the 
party  shall  not  give  an  account  to  the  satisfaction 

of 
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of  the  Justice,  hotf  the  said  goods  came  into  his 
possession,  to  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
•  subject  to  a  fine  of  40s.   or  siich  other   minor 
,  punishment  as  these  Acts  direct. 

5th.  That  all  Marine  Police  Constables  (whether  the 
Thames  Police,  the  Medway  Police,  or  the  Police 
Offices  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth)  shall  have 
power  to  board  all  hoys  and  craft  in  the  servicd  of 
his  Majesty ,  while  employed  in  conveying  stores* 
or  in  returning  after  suchstores  are  delivered,  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  the  same;  and  in  all 
cases,  where  stores  are  found  which  appear  to  have 
been  abstracted  from  the  cargo*  or  otherwise  un* 
lawfully  obtained,  to  seize  and  convey  the  same* 
witli  the  offender  or  offenders,  (without  prejudice 
to  the  service)  before  a  Justice ;  and  in  case  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Ciown,  (on  due  notice  given) 
shall  decline  to  prosecute  for  the  major  offence* 
the  parties  in  whose  custody  the  stores  were  found, 
not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  obtaining  the 
same,  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

6th.  The  act  of  having  jiggers  or  small-  pumps,  or 
bladders  with  or  without  nozzles,  or  casks  for  draw- 
ing off  liquor  in  hoys  or  craft;  of  throwing  goods 
ever  board  when  pursued  to  elude  detection ;  of  fa- 
bricating  false  bills  of  parcels,  to  cover  suspected 
goods,  and  defeat  the  ends  of  Justice ;  of  having 
goods  in  possession,  suspected  to  be  King's  stores,  ana 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  the  same;  pf  officer* 

to 
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to  assist  Marine  Police  Constables  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty ;  of  obstructing  the  said  Of- 

.  ficers ;  of  damaging  Police  Boats,  to  be  punished 
as  misdemeanors,  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
Bumboat  Act,  and  the  proposed  Thames  Police 
Act;  namely,  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

7th.  Boats,  craft,  carts,  carriages,  or  horses,  &q. 
from  which  stolen  or  embezzled  King's  stores  shall 

.  be  seized,  to  be  forfeited,  and  disposed  of  as 
directed  by  the  said  Marine  Police  Bill 

8th.  In  all  cases  where,  in  seizing  stores,  articles  not 
having  the  King's  mark  shall  be  found  intermixed 
with  stores  having  inch  mark,  the  party  in  whose 
possession  they  are  found  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
an  account,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice,  by 
what  means  he  obtained  the  unmarked  stores, 
otherwise  the  same  to  be  forfeited,  and  sent  to  his 
Majesty's  Repositories. 

9th.  Power  to  be  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy,  or  any  one  Justice,  to  issue  warrauts, 
on  proper  information  upon  oath  to  Peace  Officers, 
to  search  for  King's  stores,  without  any  proof  of 
such  stores  being  actually  stolen,  taken,  or  carried 
away.  The  power  of  the  Commissioners  in  this 
case  to  extend  to  all  Counties  in  England. 

10th.  The  Laws  relating  to  falsifying,  erasing,  or 
fabricating  documents ,  vouchers,  books,  accounts,  or 
writings,  of  any  kind,  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
his  Majesty,  to  be  revised  and  amended,  so  as  to 
apply  more  pointedly  to  offences  of  this  nature. 

11th.  Persons 
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11th.  Persons  in  his  Majesty's  service  in  any  of  the 
Dock-yards  or  Public  Arsenals,  having  King's 
stores  in  their  possession,  to  the  amount  of  5l. 
value,  and  not  being  authorised  to  keep  such  stores, 
to  be  conclusive  evidenqe  of  embezzlement,  and 
to  be  punished  by  transportation. 

jeth.  As  an  encouragement  to  excite  vigilance  in 
Officers  of  Justice,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  that 
the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy,  Victual- 
ifigy  and  other  Departments^  should  be  authorised, 
and  required  by  Law, ,  to  pay  the  following  rewards 
for  the  conviction  of  offenders,  on  the  certificate 
of  Judges  and  Magistrates)  before  whom  such 

* 

convictions  took  place — 

40/.  on  Conviction  for  any  Capital  Offence. 

SO/,  on  Conviction  for  Felony,  punished — Transpor- 
tation, Fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  Whipping,  be- 
fore a  Superior  Court. 

10/.  for  Misdemeanors,  by  Indictment  before  the 
Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

2/.  for  Cqn  victions  before  J  ust  ices  for  Minor  Offences, 

From  ?urh  Legislative  Regulations  infinite  would 
be  the  advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, when  by  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Police 
System,  their  due  and  proper  execution  would  be  ren- 
dered certain  ;  and  also,  in  all  cases,  where  the  evi- 
deuce  against  offenders,  •  although  perfectly  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  fact,  may  be  deficient  in  some  points 
9f  legal  nicety,  by  putting  the  onus  proband*  on  the 

offender, 
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Offender,  and  treating  it  as  a  minor  offence:  the 
ends  of  Public  Justice  will,  hi  a  great  measure,  be 
answered  by  inflicting  some  punishment  on  the  of- 
fender, and  however  inferior  it  may  be  to  what  he 
deserves,  it  will  still  have  an  excellent  effect,  since  it 
is  not  so  much  by  severe  punishments,  as  by  the  cer* 
tainty  of  some  punishment  being  inflicted,  and  the 
obloquy  of  a  conviction  when  offences  are  commit- 
ted, that  Delinquents  of  this  class  are  deterred  from 
the  commission  of  crimes. 

Having  thus  traced  the  outlines  of  such  remedies, 
for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  Ncroal>  Victuallings 
Ordnance  and  other  stores,  as  certainly  require  Legis- 
lative Regulations ;  it  remains  now  to  consider,  what 
ether  measures  may  appear  necessary,  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  authority  with  which  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  are  invested,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  Preventive  System  complete. 

Those  which  have  oecurred  to  the  Author  of  this 
Work  will  be  classed  under  the  following  Heads : 

IV.  Regulations  respecting  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores. 

V.  The  Abolition  of  the  Perquisite  of  Chips. 

VI.  The  Abolition  of  Fees  and  Perquisites  ofeoery 
description  ;  to  be  recompensed  by  a  liberal  increase 
iff  Salaries. 

VIL  An  improved  Mode  of  keeping  Accounts. 
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IV.     Old  Stores. 

The  mode  at  present  practised  in  disposing  of 
unserviceable  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores  by  Auc- 
tion, in  the  Public  Arsenals  and  Repositories,  is 
productive  Of  infinite  evils,  independent  of  the  cover 
which  is  thereby  afforded  to  many  purchasers,  of 
loose  conduct,  in  protecting  them,  by  means  of  the 
certificates  they  obtain  against  the  penalties  of  the 
Law,  as  Receivers  of  stolen  and  embezzled  good* 
of  the  same  species  and  quality ;  thereby  not  only 
defeating  the  ends  of  Public  Justice,  but  operating 

.  as  an  encouragement  to  these  criminal  dealers  to 

:  exteud  the  iniquitous  part  of  their  trade,  by  holding 
out  facilities  and  incitements  to  those  who  bwfi 

%  kbcess  to  commit  depredations  on  the  Public  Pro- 
perty, which  possibly  would  never  have  otherwise 

.taken  place, 

The  Public  Sales  at  the  Dock -yards  and  othei 
Repositories,  draw  together  men  of  loose  and  de- 

,  proved  morals ; ,  who, '  in  order  to  obtain  bargains,  d< 
not  hesitate  (wherever  it  can  be  done)  to  seduce,  ty 
means  of  pecuniary  gratuities,  the  inferior .  officer 
and  labourers  into  the  evil  practice  of  mixing  supc 
rior  stores  with  unserviceable  articles,  ordered  to  to 
made  up  in  lots,  so  as  to  elude  discovery.  Nei 
and   valuable   cordage   has    been    detected  code 

withi 
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within  old  cables,*  while  frauds  also  are  practised 
V  to  the  weight,  and  in  thd  delivery  of  greater 
quantities  than  are  actually  sold. — Such  practices 
have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion of  the  superior  officers,  by  which  a  two-fold 
mischief  arises,— in  the  immediate  loss  which  is  sus- 
tained  by  the  frauds  thus  practised,  and  in  the  cover 
which  is  thus  afforded  for  the  protection  of  additional 
stores  purchased  clandestinely;  perhaps  from  the 
persons  who  have  been  thus  corrupted.— An  evil  so 
prominent,  in  the  view  of  a  very  able  and  penetrating 
Judge  now  upon  the  bench,  as  to  induce  him  to  de- 
clare publicly  in  Court,  immediately  after  a  trial, 
where  a  notorious  offender  (as  many  notorious  of- 
fenders do)  escaped  Justice,  under  the  cover  of  his 
certificates :  "  That  Government  had  better  burn  their 
u  old  Stares  than  suffer  them  to  be  the  means  of  ge- 
u  nerating  so  many  offences" — or  to*  the  same  effect. 
It  is  however  humbly  presumed  that  a  remedy 
may  be  applied  without  the  destruction  of  such  va- 
luable materials ;  and  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  with  a  view  to  this  object; 

*  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  abort  two  yettrt  ago  ki  6ri* 
of  the  principal  yards,  where  a  large  quantity  of  new  and 
valuable  Cordage  was  found  concealed  within  the  coils  of  a  large: 
unserviceable  C^able ;  which  composed  one  ot  the  lots  in  th* 
Catalogue  of  the  Sale.— And  thus  a  connection  was  discovered 
between  the  Criminal  Purchaser  and  the  Labourers  employed 
m  making  up  tiie  Lots.  i 

*  S  Plan 
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Plan  for  an  improved  mode  of  disposing  of  unservkt* 
able  Nerval  ana  Victualling  Stores. 

1st.  That  instead  Of  selling  those  stores  upon  tfir 
spot  where  the  crrminal  connections  are  formed, 
the  Naval  articles  shall  be  made  up  in  assorted  lots 
suitable  to  the  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  White- 
.  haven*  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  Markets, 
.  That  a  responsible  Agent  should  be  appointed  to 
*  conduct  the  sales  at  each  of  these  Ports.  —That 
they  shall  be  men  of  the  first  respectability  in  the 
commercial  line,  who  cai*  give  ample  security  for 
their  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.— That  they  shall  receive  the  stores  at 
the  yards  or  repositories  where  they  are  made  upr 
and  convey  them  to  their  respective  Warehouses 
at  their  own  expehce :  on  having  an  allowance  of 
6  per  Cent,  for  Freight-charges,  Warehouse-rent  9 
Insurance  against  Sea-risk  and  Fire,  and  all  other 
expences ;  and  4  per  Cent,  for  commission  on  the 
amount  of  the  Sales. 

That  the  said  stores  shall  not  on  any  pretence  be 

sold  to  dealers,  but  only  to  the  actual  consumers,  or 

.Rope  Spinners,  to  convert  into  small  cordage;  nor 

shall  any  certificate  he  granted  to  purchasers  on  any 

pretence  whatsoever. 

That  accounts  of  sales  shall  be  furnished  monthly, 

and  £ucli~sales  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full  remit* 

tance 
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tame  for  the  amount,  it  being  always  understood  that 
no  credit  is  to  be  allowed.  ,r. 

That  at  the  end  of  each  year,  an  inventory  shall  be 
transmitted  on  a  specific  day  to  be  fixed,  of  the 
whole  stores  on  hand,  and  a  general  account  current 
shall  be  then  furnished;  in  which  shall  be  exhibited; 
agreeable  to  a  form  to  be  prescribed,  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  transactions,  which  have  occurred  during 
the  preceding  year,  with  a  full  remittance  for  the 
balance  due  on  the  said  account 

gd.  That  the  Metallic  Stares  which  are  deemed  un- 
serviceable shall  be  deposited  in  a  commodious 
Magazine  in  London,  under  the  charge  of  a  re- 
sponsible Agent,  competent  to  such  a  trust— 
That  it  shall  be  hU  duty  to  employ  proper  Arti- 
ficers to  convert  all  that  are  capable  of  beiqg  con- 
verted into  serviceable  Stores,  and  when  so  reno- 
vated, to  be  returned  to  Deptford  Yard.— And 
such  Metallic  Stores  as  are  incapable  of  being  con- 
verted into  useful  purposes  at  a  moderate  expencr, 
so  as  clearly  to  demonstrate  a  saving  to  G  overn- 
ment,  shall  he  disposed  of  to  founders  and  others, 
at  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained* 

The  Agent  for  Metallic  Stores  to  be  allowed  1 0 
per  Cent  on  the  value  as  ascertained,  by  the  original 
Invoice,  founded  on  a  survey  and  valuation  upon 
oath,  and  this  to  be  in  full  of  Freight,  Carriage;  Ware- 
house-rent,  Insurance  from  fire,  and  all  other  expences, 

including 
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kind,  an  immense  sum  wi 
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the  price  of  old  Metal,  and 

fuH  contract  price,  after  a  s 

in  converting  them  into  serv 

3d.  That  in  consequence  of 

■  the  consumption  of  Pravis 

don,  the  whole  of  the  u 

Stores  (except  such  as  fro 

bulky  nature  will  not  defr; 

veyance)  shall  be  collected 

-.:  London,  under  the  charg 

.'  ligent  Agent,  who  shall  <: 

his  faithful  management ; 
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4th."  That  the  attention  of  the  respective  Boards  may 
not  be  diverted  from  other  objects  by  attending  to- 
the  details,  which  will  arise  in  the  management 
of  those  establishments,  a  superintending  Agent 
shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  receive  the  directions 
of  the  different  Boards,  and  correspond  with  the 
local  Agents.— He  shall  moreover  be  the  Receiper- 
General  of  the  monthly  remittance*^  and  shall  im- 
mediately pay  the  same  as  directed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.— It  will  be  his; 
duty  to  arrange  the  shipping  of  Old  Stores  from 
the  different  Yards,  in  conformity  to  the  wants  or 
demands  of  the  respective  Agents,  so  as  to  keep 
up  their  several  assortments,  by  conveying  to  each 
-  not  only  such  articles,  (as  far  as  it  can  be  done) . 
as  are  most  in  demand,  but  also  such  as  compa- 

*  ratively  fetch  the  best  price. — He  shall  receive  the 
monthly  and  yearly  accounts,  and  lay  an  abstract 
Of  the  same  before  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

*  and  the  Navy  and  Victualling  Board  respectively, 
as  they  apply  to  their  different  depaitments,  and 
shall  be  the  general  medium  of  communication 
from  the  respective  Boards  to  the  local  Agents.^— 
The  superintending  Agent  shall  transmit  a  regular 
invoice  to  the  local  Agents  of  all  goods  shipped; — 
Shall  keep  regular  books  and  accounts  of  all 
transactions  under  his  charge,  and  shall  receive  foe 
his  trouble  1  per  cent,  on  the  Remittances  or  Pay- 
ments which  he  may  make,  under  the  directions  of 
tjie  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

By 
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By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all 
the  parties  concerned,  to  render:  the  sale  as  producj 
tlve  as  possible ;  and  as  the  stores  in  question  will 
constantly  be  exposed  to  sale,  where  the  demand  for 
such  articles  is  most  extensive,-  the  probability  is,  that 
higher  prices  will  be  obtained  than  at  present;  and 
that  upon  the  whole,  after  paying  all  expences,  a 
larger  aggregate  sum  will  be  received  annually  by 
Government,  since,  as  the  sales  are  only  to  be  made 
to  the  actual  Consumers,  the  Dealer's  profit  will 
make  a  part  of  the  Sale. Price,  and  will  be  thereby 
secured  to  the  Public/'   As  men  of  the  first  charac- 
ter and  respectability  may  be  expected  to  solicit  fop 
such   Commissions,    no  doubt  pan  be  entertained, 
either  of  the  purity  of  their  conduct,  or  their  exer* 
tions  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage.     Their  credit  and 
interest,  and  also  the  emulation  between  one  Agent 
2nd  another,  as  to  who  shall  make  the  best  sales, 
will  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  and  a  strong  ground 
of  security. — Above  all*  the  plan  is  easy  and  practit 
cable : — It  imposes  no  trouble  upon  the  superior  or 
inferior  officers  in  the  different  Naval  Departments, 
&nd  no  doubt  pan  be  entertained,  that  while  it  shuts 
pp  &11  the  avenues  tQ  fraud  and  peculation,  which  at 
present  operate  so  powerfully  in  facilitating  the  steal? 
ing  and  embezzling  of  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores, 
\n  the  result  it  vjll  prove  highly  beneficial  to  Go* 

vemmenfc 
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V.  The  Perquisites  of  Chips* 

The  extensive  evils  arising  from  the  permission 
granted  fo  Artificers  in  the  Dock-yards,  to  convert; 
chips  to  their  own  use,  and  to  remove  them  in  bundles 
from  the  Dock-yards,  having  already  been  noticed,  it 
may  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  on  the  abolition 
of  tins  perquisite,  which  the  Author  has  reason  to 
believe  is  now  in  contemplation,  a  liberal  increase 
sf  wages  should  be  made  to  the  Artificers  in  lieu 
:hereof;  and  that  hereafter  Chips  should  not  be  sold 
n  the  Yards  by  Public  Auction,  but  removed  to  a 
)lace  of  deposit  at  some  small  distance,  and  disposed 
)f,  not  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  at  such  price  as 
ihould  be  offered  above  the  estimated  value,  and  by 
10  means  by  contract 

By  adopting  this  mode,  the  saving  of  useful  Timber, 
7«te,  and  Property,  which  through  the  medium  of 
he  existing  practice,  is  purloined,  lost,  and  stolen, 
rould  probably  exceed  any  estimate  that  has  bees 
armed  from  a  view  of  the  present  abuses. 

This  measure,  while  it  forms  an  important  Link  in 
be  preventive  Chain,  would  appear  to  be  easy  and 
racticable. 

If  necessary  the  superintending  Agent  for  unser- 
iceable  stores,  whose  functions  have  already  been 
uplained,  could  take  upon  him  the  sole  management 
f  ftp  disposal  of  the  chips  at  the  different  Yards,  by 

which 


r- 
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VI.  The  Abolition  of  FeI 
and  an  Increase' 

'  The  total  Abolition  of  Fel 
verest  penalties,  is  aft  iiriporti 
rentive'  System :  Until  this  it 
vain  to  expect  purity  of  condu( 
menof  loose  principles,  in  tran 
ment,  seldom  fail  to  seduce 
their  duty,  avaricious,  extravaga 
whose  business  it  is  to  check  ai 
and  delivery  of  property,  and  t 
adjust  Accounts,  to  form  Put 
Elusion  and  seduction  of  thesi 
effected  by  the  supposed  lib* 
business  must  pass  through  t 
are  not  at  all  times  oeriwti"- 
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dferelictton  of  principle  is  apparent  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  general  intercourse  of  society/  ancF 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  stronger  guards,  where 
the  Public  interest  is  concerned ;  and  nothing  appears 
to  be  better  calculated  to  counteract  this  baneful  pro- 
pensity in  the  human  mind  than  the  total  abolition  of 
fees  and  perquisites. 

It  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay  300/.' 
for  a  Clerk's  situation  in  the  Dock-yards,  where  the 
salary  does  not  exceed  30/.  or  40/.  a  year ;  and  it  is 
known  that  some  who  hold  such  situations  livevery 
expensively.  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  in  what  manner 
a  person  so  situated  is  to  reimburse  himself?  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  and  the  result  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, which  may  perhaps  be  still  farther  elucidated 
by  stating  the  following  fact : — 

An  Officer  of  Justice  having  discovered  some  in- 
stances of  pillage  and  peculationgoing  for  ward  in  the 
course  of  the  removal  of  old  copper  and  other  articles, 
from  a  dismantled  ship  of  war,  complained  to  the 
Store-keeper  in  the  Dock-yard,  whose  province  it  was 
to  have  received  those  articles  into  his  charge,  which 
werp  conveyed  elsfc>vhere. — He  replied  thus:  "  D — n 
<f  it,  mind  your  own  business — Such  things  have  al- 
11  ways  been  done,  and  will  continue  in  spite  of  you 
*■  and  me ;  it  will,  at  any  rate,  last  our  time." 

'  While  the  resources  of  Government  are  fully 
commensurate  to  the  libei^l  remuneration  of  its  ser- 
vants, 30  as  to  place  them  above  all  temptations  to 

abuse 
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abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  them :  and  while  such  re* 
numeration  is  in  itself  no  less  politic  than  just,  tbq 
object  and  view  of  the  Author  of  these  pages  differs 
widely  from  this  faithless  servant  of  the  Crown.  The 
suggestions  now  offered,  lead  to  measures,  which  he 
bow  trusts,  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  those  jespect- 
able  characters,  at  the  head  of  the  different  depart* 
ments,  are  in  the  best  traiii  of  being  adopted,  by  the 
total  abolition  of  Fees  and  Perquisites,  and  a  liberal 
Increase  of  Salary  in  lieu  of  the  reduction  of  income, 
which  such  an  arrangement  will  occasion :  Such  sa- 
laries as  will  secure  to  the  Nation  those  inestimable 
advantages  which  always  result  from  rettitude  of  con- 
duct, zeal,  accuracy,  and  fidelity,  in  the  discharge  of 
Public  trusts  committed  to  subordinate  Officers.  It 
is  by  this  and  other  wise  and  practicable  arrange* 
ments,  that  a  confidence  is  to  be  established,  "  {hat 
"  the  resources  of  the  State  will  not  only  last  our 
"  timc>"  but  extend  to  many  generations ;  while  the 
improvement  of  public  morals  will  contribute,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  tht 
country. 

VII.  Ax  iMa roved  Mode  of  Keeping  Account*. 

UN*i)Eii  an  impression,  that  very  few  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
original  System,  for  keeping  the  Navy  and  Victual- 
ling Accounts,  brought  forward  by  King  James  II« 
when  Duke  of  York;  while  the  frauds  which  have 

been 
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been  committed  by  various  devices,  prove  some  im- 
perfections in  the  mode  of  accomptantship  aa  now 
practiced,  since  no  means  appear  to  exist,  whereby 
deficiencies  can  be  checked  and  discovered  ;  it  may 
be  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  many  of  the  modern 
improvements,  which  the  vast  extent  of  our  Commerce 
has  introduced,  might  not  be  rendered  useful  in  es- 
tablishing new  Checks,  by  means  of  a  System  of  Book- 
keeping, which  would  have  the  same  effect  in  detect- 
ing frauds,  and  discovering  inaccuracies,  as  prevails  in 
arranging  and  closing  the  accounts  of  well-regulated 
Commercial  Establishments ;  adopting  at  the  same 
time  in  the  general  detail,  particularly  in  the  transit  of 
stores,  some  of  these  excellent  regulations,  which  have 
been  found  so  salutary  and  useful  in  the  system  of  the 
Excise.  Of  the  practicability  of  improvements  of 
this  nature  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  it  merely 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  that  knowledge,  attention, 
and  assiduity,  which,  when  properly  exerted,  has  ge- 
nerally accomplished  objects,  which  have  often  ap- 
peared impracticable  to  minds  uninformed,  or  not  en- 
larged by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  affairs  of  life  :■ — But  as 
this  observation  can  in  no  respect  apply  to  the  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  Individuals,  who  superintend 
the  Great  Public  Concerns,  which  have  been  subject 
to  the  various  abuses,  which  they  feel  so  anxious  to 
remedy,  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained,  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Official  Ac- 
counts may  be  speedily  carried  into  effect 

VIII.  Atf 
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VIII.  An  annual  Inventory  of  Stored. 

•  * 

Supposing  an  accurate  System  of  Book-keeping 
to  be  adopted,  and  to  be  followed  as  a  part  of  the  pro* 
posed  System  of  Accuracy,  indispensably  necessary, 
by  an  annual  account  of  Stores;  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  it  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  most  san- 
guine mind.  Independant  of  the  benefits  which 
would  arise  from  the  general  accuracy,  which  would 
thus  encircle  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  design,  dis- 
coveries would  be  made  wherever  frauds  or  embezzle- 
ments took  place,  while  the  labour  and  expence, 
which  such  a  task  might  impose,  M'ould  be  compen- 
sated one  hundred  fold,  in  the  National  advantages 
which  it  would  produce. 


THUS  has  the  Author  briefly  gone  over  the  whbte 
ground,  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself,  as  com- 
prehending every  object  on  the  subject  of  the  depre- 
dations on  his  Majesty's  Stores,  which  appeared  likely 
to  render  his  suggestions  useful  to  his  country,  Whe- 
ther they  relate  to  improved  Legislative  Regulations 
requiring  the  aid  of  Parliament,  or  to  Measures  com- 
petent for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  carry  into  effect.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  task 
he  has  been  stimulated  in  a  particular  degree,  by  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  disposition,  which  has  been 
manifested  to  promote  improvements  in  Naval  Police, 
8  and 
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and  the  honourable  proofs  he  has  received  of  a  de- 
sire to  render  his  suggestions  useful. 
•  If  the  period  should  indeed  arrive  (and  it  is  to  be 
'  hoped  it  may  soon  arrive)  when  these  suggestions, 
or  even  a  part  of  them,  shall  be  acted  upon,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  promote  the  National  Interest,  the 
Author  of  these  pages  will  then  feel  himself  grati- 
fied, and  rewarded  by  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  his 
well-meant  labours,  in  placing  an  important  branch 
of  the  political  (economy  of  the  country  in  this  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  have  not  been  in  vain. 
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CHAP.  X. 

« 

Receivers  of  stolen  Goods+  more  mischievous  than  Thieves } 
~~tke  latter  could  not  exist  without  the  assistance  uf 
the  former: — the  Suppression  therefore  of  Receivers 
would  restore  to  Society,  and  to  honest  Industry,  a 
great  number  zeho  at  present  live  by  crimes. — 77ie 
increase  of  Receivers  of*  stolen  Goods  to  be  attributed 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  Laws,  and  to  the  disjointed 
state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. — The  number 
of  common  Receivers  does  not  exceed  sivty :  of  whom 
not  above  ten  are  persons  of  property  able  to  purchase 
valuable  articles.— Thieves,  in  many  instances,  settle. 
with  receivers  before  they  commit  robberies : — Re- 
ceivers always  benefit  more  than  Thieves: — Their 
profit  immense  : — They  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
— The  immediate  Receivers  connected  with  Thieves, 
and  time  who  keep  shops  and  purchase  from  P*7- 
fevers  in  the  way  of  trade ;-— The  latter  are  ex-* 
tremely  numerous. — The  laws  are  insufficient  effec- 
tually to  rtach  either  class. — The  existing  statutes 
examined  and  briefly  detailed,  namely,  the  3d  and  4th 
of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9;  the  1st  Anne,  cap.  9; 
the  5th  of  Anne,  cap.  31;  4  George  L  cap.  11 ;.  29 
George  II.  cap.  30  30 ;  George  II.  cap.  24 ;  2  George 
III.  cap  28;  10  George  III.  cap.  48;  21  George  III. 
cap.  69;  22  George  III.  cap.  58. — Observations  on 
these  respective  statutes.  — Amendments  mid  impraoc- 
ments  suggested. — Means  proposed  to  ensure  the  due 
execution  of  these  improvements. 

Having 
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JjLavjno  in  the  preceding  Chapters  completed  the 
proposed  explanation  of  the  various  depredations  and 
frauds  upon  the  Public :  It  remains  now,  in  the  order 
of  the  plan,  to  examine  and  follow  up  the  progress  of 
this  property,  from  the  hands  of  Thieves,  Robbers^ 
Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  to  that  of  Receivers,  or  first 
Purchasers  of  Goods  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 
In  contemplating  the  characters  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  delinquents,  there  can  be  little  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  the  Receivers  to  be  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  whole ;  inasmuch  as  without  the  aid 
they  afford,  in  purchasing  and  concealing  every 
species  of  property  stolen  or'  fraudulently  obtained, 
Thieves,  Robbers,  and  Swindlers,  as  has  already  been 
frequently  observed,  must  quit  the  trade,  as  unpro* 
ductive  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  just  than  the  old 
observation,  "  that  if  there  were  no  Receivers  ther$ 
would  be  no  Thieves" — Deprive  a  thief  of  a  sale  and 
ready  market  for  his  goods,  and  he  is  undone. 

Let  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  the  Police  be  directed  in  a  particular 
manner  against  Receivers ;  and  the  chief  part  of  those 
robberies  and  burglaries,  which  are  so  much  dreaded, 
on  account  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  attend  them, 
would  absolutely  cease  to  exist;— and  the  resource  for 
plunder  being  thus  narrowed  in  so  great  a  degree, 
jobberies  oft  the  highway  would  alone  seldom  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  adventurer ;  where  the  risk  would 
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be  so  exceedingly  multiplied,  while  the  advantage? 
Kete  iii  the "sahie  proportion  diminished ;— the-rcstift 
tlherefore  would  be,  that  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rt< 
tetters,  the  encouragement  to  become  Thieves  and 
Robbers  would  be  taken  away :  rind  the  present De- 
predators upon  the  Public  fmist  either  return  M  ho- 
liest labour  as  Useful  member*  of  the  State,  dr  submit 
to  be  starved. 

"  Obvious  and  desirable  hoVevfcras  a  measurt  dfttoi* 
sort  would  be,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  putirt  ^Vao* 
tide.  This  has  proceeded  from  i  variety  ©fcanses; 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  disjoiht&hstAWof 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  occasioned  by  a  minibtf 
of  jurisdictions  clashing  With  each  other,  arffl  pre- 
senting the  full5  operation  bf  a  proper  syStchi  of  rh^ 
ldhce  knd  energy  ;^whichf  with  the  aitl  of  apposite  and 
improved  laws  ^.nd  a  superintending  agency,  ctoiW 
toot  fail,  either  to  root  out  all  the  Receivers  of  stolen 
Goods  of  any  consequence,  Or  fcompel  them  to  alWi- 
ddn-  their  tnischfeveiis  trade. 

These  observation^  apply  to  that  etass  of  Receiver* 
Alone/  who  are  in  rmmedi&tfe  connection  with  the 
thieves,  burglars,  and  highway  robbers ; — and  wl* 
kid  and  assist  them  in  the  purchase  and  concealing 
bf  whatever  is  stolen. — Fiom  ifhe  best  iitfonnaw* 
that  Can  be  obtained,  their  number  does  hot  excw 
fifty  or  sixty  hi  all;,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten* 
("whose  names  and  places  of  abode  are  well  fcfeown) 
can?  be  said  to  be'  persons  of  property  who  ran  rats* 

'  ■       0  »  ft 

inoney  to  puf chase  artfclfes  of  tDrtsidfitWc  val«e.  ' 
Ji  -       ■  AideA 
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Aided  by  *  weM~regulftted  and  energetic  system  of 
rtke  that  might  pervade  the  wholt  Metropolis,  ho# 
sy  would  it  be  to  compel  these  large  deatefs  tti 
landon  the  trade  ?  The  measure  of  watching  theitf 
MSes  day  and  night  would  cost  no  great  sqm,  and 
toakl  embarrass  the  thieves  and  burglars,  mare  than 
ay  other  system  that  could  be  pursued. 

It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  upon  the1  fright 
*ay,  or  commit  burglaries,  until  the  money  the^ 
me  previously  acquired  is  exhausted.  Having  laid 
their  plana  far  new  depredations* .  negotiation  is  fre* 
tytently  eritened  upon  with  the  most  favourite  Re* 
oeiver,  who  (to  use  their  own  language)  is  likely  40 
be  sttunch,  and  to  keep  their  secrets.— The  plan  is 
*tpUincd»— Seme  liqnor  is  drunk  to  the  good  luck 
of  the  enterprise,,  and  the  hour  6xed  when  they  are 
to  return  wftfe  the  booty :  if  plate  is  expected,  the 
crucible  is  ready  in  a  small  furnace,  built  for  the  put* 
pose,  instantly  tb  melt  it,  and  arrangements  ara  madfc 
for  the  immediate  concealment  of  the  other  articles. — 
Of  the  nature  of  tbise  previous  arrangements,  softie~ 
*tag  has  already  been  said  in  Chap*  IV;  on  Burglary 
ud  Highway  Robbery. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  nile,  where 
tlw  Receivers  Sare  not  trusted  till  tb6  booty  is  ac- 
quired :  and  whttfle  it  is  in  the  first  instance  removed 
to  the  looses  of '  the  thieves,  or  to  those  of  some  of 
tittir  friends ;  bat  it  seldom  remains  longer  than  may 
fa*  ataesftaiy  to  obliterate  the  ftiarks :  for  tfioney  mu3t 
I*  procured  Most  thieves  ate  improvident ;  their 
••  *  '•'  u  $  wants 


^  **  ^  thc^is  ,nd  make*hi$  own  terms  ;~{ 

a  ****  kfi°**  '  L$  by  for  tbe%fcrgest  jshwe  o£ 

Hc^'ader  &»9  purchased,  .fiodi  a  *eady  veal 

^  ^  ^tensive  connections:  fefrlfee  Jew  dealer^ 

fi^tlis  County  aid,  upon  the, Continent :  and 

*^/r  ftcts  a^ady  stated  ia  the  icoufse  of  tjiis 

fif0    >lt  my  easily  be  conceived  that  the  trad*  i» 

^fJlto  extensive,  but  that  th#  profit  js.immenae; 

.   0:fc  »*ly  l>appefts  (exqfijM;  viBi.  tfee  articles  of 

,£z£  that  thieves  receive;  to  frhs<a  mount  of  abov$ 

^third  or  one-fourth  of  the  YalutLof  what  is  stolen, 

y/je  niaSs  of  the  Receivers  0f  $t0hsu  ptopeffty  io 

nod  near  the  Met topoiUs  (excl^iMft<tfthOae.i  wore 

immediately  concerned:  in  River-plunder,  as  stated 

Jn;  Chapter  VIIJ.  obfttuit:  $ulgdct,i){itiay  be  classed 
in  two  divisions :  :r  . 

!<  J.  The  Dealers  already .mentioned,.  as;iffl*inediately 
.  connected  with  prt>fcs$ed  and  notorious  thieves,  and 
who  are  their  principal  supported  especially  whe& 
appjrehendedlandatKlerpW)sefitttji^K  Manyoftfuae 
have  themselves  been  original^  tKieyes  upon  the 
town,  acquitted,  pardoned,  or  discharged  from  the 
hulks :  who  prefer  She  tr%de jtf  :H  iieeeiver  as  less 
hazardous  and  more  profitable;  than  that  of  a  thief  ^ 
and  to  conceal  the  fraud  frequently  set  up  Chattd* 
lers-Sftops,  CoalrSheds,  Potqto&JVetehouses,  or  OH 
Iron-Shops,  and  Dot  seldom  become  Masters  of  Pub- 
lic HouH9i  that  they  may  appear  to  have  some  vutikh 

meaos 
5 
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;  itietfns  of  obtaining  s  livelihood.    Those  whoTiowt 
-  not  been  originally  thieves  generally  keep  shops, 

in  different  branches  of  trade,  some  of  whom  arc 

very  opulent. 
u  2.  The  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  and  other  Metal— Magi 

— Old  Wearing  Apparel — Buyers,  Refiners,  and. 

Workers  of  Gold  and  Silver — Dealers  in  Second? 

hand  Furititure,  and  Building  Materials,  and  that 

Class  of  Sharping  Paxcnbrokers  wlio  hope  connec* 

•  tions  xvith  criminal  people. 

41  The  Dealers  'test  mentioned  are. extremely  iiu*, 
merous,  and  amount  to  several  thousands  in  tlie 

•  Metropolis  alone,  some  of  \Vhonrare  innocent  Re- 
ceivers, not  aware  that  they  are  purchasing  stolen 

'  articles ;— others*'-  careless  Recerccrs,  •  asking  no 
questions,  at*d  purchasing  every  thing  that  is 
offered ; — but  a  large  proportion  of  criminal  Rtir 

"  •  ceivers,  who  purchase  every  thing  that  is  offered 

•  in  the  way  of  trade ;  well  knowing,  from  the  pricp 
and  other  circumstances,  that  the  property  was 
originally  stolen." 

-  v 

As  the  Laws  now  stand,  (numerous,  and  pointed 
as  they  appear  to  be)  it  has  been  found  from  experi- 
ence, that  neither  of  these  classes  can  be  easily  reach- 
ed; and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  multiplied  in  so 
great  a  degree,  (particularly  the  small  Receivers) 
within  the  las*  twenty  years,  and  tiiay  even  be  said 
to  h^ve  reigfaed  with  impunity.  . .  i 

?€{  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  effectual  legisl%- 

V  3  tive 
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tive  Remedy,  it  will  benece&ary  to  examine  shortly 
the  laws  now  in  being,  which  are  applicable  to  this 
peculiar  offence. —t  ' 

Dy  the  Statute  of  the  3d  and  '4th  pf  William  and 
Ma^p,  feap.  9,  it  li  enacted,  "  that  Receivers  of 
ktokn  Goods,  knowing  th?m  to  be  stolen^  shall  be 
deemed  Accessaries  after  the  fact." 
v.  But  this,  offence  .being  dependent  old  the  fate  of 
tte  Principal— a  Receive*,  thus  circumstanced,  could 
not  be  tried  till  after  the  Conviction  of  such  Princi* 
pal:;  so  that,  howtvef:  strong  and  conclusive  the  evi- 
dence might  be,  the  Receiver  was  still  safe,  unless  the 
Thief  could  be  apprehended — and  even  if  appre! tend- 
ed and  put- upon  his  trial,  if  acquitted  through  any 
tfcfect  of  evidence,  the  Receiver,  (although  he  had 
actually  xohfessed  the  criraei  w4  tlie  goods  found  in 
Ins  possession,  could  be  proved  to  have  been  stolen,) 
taust  be  acquitted ;— this  offence  also>  even  if  com* 
3>letely  proved,  applied  only  to  capital  felonie*,  wd 
not  to  petty  larceny..  .  » ., 

These  defects  were  discovered,  and  partly  reme- 
died by  the  Statutes  1  Anne,  cap.  9 ;  and  5  Anne, 
cap.  3 J,'  which  enajt,  "  That  Buyers  and  Receivers 
-of  stolen  Goods,  knowing  ilvem  td  be  stolen,  miry  be 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor^  i  and  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  ilumgh  the  Principal  be  not  pre- 
viously cantiicted  of  felony  " 

This  Act,  5  Anne*  c.  31,  also  greatly  improved  the 
Laws  applicable  to  this  species  of  offence  by  em* 
powering  the  Court  to  substitute  a  aprporal  pu$ish+ 

ment 


igejtf  insttqd  qfjtfie  and  imprisonment  y  a$d  by  fie- 
*teKWg,  tkfft  if  thef$U>ny  shall  be  proce4  Ogainst  \H 
Thitfl  tbtft  the  Receiver  shall  be  taken  ax  Accessary, 
qnd  shjtfl  recpifc  judgment  of  (feath  ;  but  t(te  benefit 
tf  Qfppgy  &  reserve4< 

Tfe$  laws  being  3^1  found  insufficient,  the  Statut^ 
of  the  fourth  of  Qeorge  the  First,  cap.  I L,  enacted, 
*'  Thfft  ftecteherfitftffifen  Goods,  knopbtg  thcin  to  &p 
$t#len3  fiho,uld,  w wqaicfiioti,  be  transported/ or J vvrtefq 
pfitrs;  Wflf  that  buying  at  an  under  tpafiieshoifld  be.prcr 
3&mpt'r$e  Qotfencp  iff  such  knowledge  ;r- an<jl  the  aajji^ 
statute  makes  it  felony  (affording  to  thje  ffaturfefjl/p 
"ftlony  committed  in  stealing  th#  &90(fc)  for  $ny  person 
directly  or  infjirsgtly  to  tyke  a  reiqprdjpr  hjgpiqg  any 

person  0  sfolen  <7wfc>  wfa*  *w fejfrrw  Pr^  thf 
ffhn  to  Ms,  trial,  &4  g*w  wfen9$  <*&***$  tem" 

But  ths&  a,mw4«>?jpt5  ^ilso  proving  ine&ctuaj, 
and  not  Infag  fo^fp  -apply  immedaatfdy  to,  persons 
r^civbg^tftlm^/wi  ?wn  W$pcr>\krW*>  bel^metalqr 
solder  tritt?  fwin  ^i,Uling»,  or  ffcoxu  ^ip3,  *?*&$> 
vtarft,  or  fluey?^*  was  cja^f^d  ]by  the  ,2St$i  of 
George  the  Second,  &p.  30,  *\That  epery  person 
nito  skull  Jmyor  Revive  suck  firtjclesj  knowing  the 
same  to.be  Mok>!>  irwho  sh$U  prjffltejy  purchase  these 
respective  metals. by  suffering  any  dporr  pindapij  or 
shutter 9  to^  be  left  ppep  between  sfm^etthg  and  *tt^- 
rising,  or  shell  buy  ormema#»M  Kht  faM  Mtfcl*  ?** 
any  clandestine  manner,  shall,  ,on\c^no^ct}onf  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years,  although  the  principal  felon 

1m  not  been, convicted"  $$$•  ,1. 

u  4  The 
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The  same  Act  empowers  one  Justfce  to  grant  # 
warrant  to  search  in  the  day  time  for  such  metals 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  as  by  the  oath  of  one  tohness  may 
appear  to  be  deposited  or  concealed,  in  any  house  or 
place;  and  if  Goods  are  found,  the  Act  goes  ao  far  as 
to  empower  two  Justices  td  adjudge  the  person  having 
the  custody  of  the  same,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  if 
Hie  cannot  produce  the  party  from  whom  he  purchased, 
ibf  give  a  satisfactory  account  how  they  came  into-  his 
possession;  and  the  offender  shall,  for  thejirst  offence 
Y^feit  40$.  for  the  second  47.  andforfcery  subse- 
quent vffence  61.  Sec.  2;  6. 

*  This-  Act  also  empowers  officers  of  jttstice  (and 
^/(Aw'tttt^ti^  io  apprehend  all  persons 
% inspected  of conveying  any  stolen  metals,  as  already 

dcscribidy  after stin-set  or  before  sunrise ;  and  if  such 
'ptifcons  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  the  manner  in 

^if(^7they^weTV:obtdine^  ftiwJ  Magistrates  are  in  like 
^ianhef authorized  to  adjudge  them  gtfilty  of  a  tnisde- 
'nfeanor/and  they  forfeit  forty  shiiltogi,  $c.  Sec.  3;  6. 
*°  The  persbrifako  torchon*  such  articles  are  offered  for 
*sale  orHo  Fe  pawned,  'where  there  is  reasonable  ground 
*th  sltppbse  they  were  stolen y  areempo&$fled  to  appre- 

*  hcfid  and  Secure  the  parties  and  the  materials,  to  be 

*  ttcattTcith  accorduig  to  law.  And  if  it  shall  appear 
'eienvrtthc  evidence  of  the  thief  l.  corroborated  by  other 
testimony,  thai  there  twas  cause  to  suspect  the  goods 
tcere  &olen\  arid  that  the  person  to  whom  they  were 

*  tifftred,  did  not  do  iis  duty  in  apprehending,  the  person 
offering  the  same,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mis- 

demeanor^ 
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demeanor,  and  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for  the  first  of- 
fence: forty  shillings  for  the  second,  and  four  pounds 
for  every  subsequent  dffence,  Sec.  5,  6.    And  so  ahxt* 
ous  has  the  Legislature  been  to  suppress  the  evil  of 
stealing  and  receiving  metals,  that  the  8th  Sectioff^ 
entitles  the  actual  Thief  to  a  pardon,  on  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  two  or  more  of  the  Receivers.     And 
the  9th  Section  screens  from  prosecution  any  person 
•  stealing  such  metals,  who  shall  discover  the  Receiver  to 
whom  the  same  were  delivered,  so  as  a  conviction  may 
follow.— *In  spite,  however,  of  these  numerous  and 
apparently  effectual  checks,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  evil  has  continued  to  increase. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  provided  by  the  Act 
SOth  of  George  the  Second,  cap.  524,  t hat  it  shall  he 
lawful  for  any  Pawnbroker,  or  any  other  dealer,  their 
servants  of  agents,  to  whom  any  goods  shall  be  offered  to 
be  pawned,    exchanged,  or  sold,  which  shall  be  sus- 
pected to  be  stolen,    to  seize  and  detain  the  person 
offering  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  by  a 
*  Justice  ;  who  is  empowered,  if'  lie  sees  any  grounds  to 
apprehend  that  the  goods  hope  been  itlegaly  obtained, 
"  to  commit  the  persons,  offering  the  same,  to  prison  for  a 
"  period  not  exceeding  *£r  days:  and  if  on  further  exam^ 
nation,  the  Justice  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  goods  were 
stolen^  he  shall  commit  the  offender  to  prison,  to  be 
"  dealt  xoith  according  to  Law ;  and  although  it  mau9 
under  such  circumstances,  aficiivards  appear  that  the 
goodfi  in  question  were  fairly  obtained,  yet  the  par  tic* 
who  seized  the  supposed  offender  shall  be  indemnified.— 


^aae.Wt  been  to  look  at 

tAc grots,  poastonjeet  ev 

Time  aether  partial,  Statyf, 

€.  «&  extending  the  previei 

f  30> t0  goods,,  stores,  or  »r 

hatheilwprThanjes,  by  em 

pimclmwg.  mch  good*,  kno» 

receiving  the  same  in  «  cmm 

htitw&n  mm-setting  and  sun* 

for  fmnttm  years,  although 

<x*picted;»>  but  by  .tte  *or 

■douhtfiiltf  -it  applies  to  r«ce 

««sefe  uot  ©float  in  the  ri^r, 

Tie  me*t  Statute  apptjosj 

"tolengootlf,  is  f  helOth  ^f  < 

»***  it.is^acted,  «tf*  .^ 

tovxmg  the  sammo  be  stviin 
«*»*panied  by  e  burglary  „  \ 
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tried  as  wetl  before  as  after  the  principal  felon  is  com 
victed}  qnd  whet  her  he  be  in,  orcntfof  custody;  and. 
if  found  guilty,  shall  be  transported  for  fourteen 
years:' 

Eleven -.yestyft  after  passing;  of  $he  above  mentioned 
Statute,  the  Legislature,  appearing  to  be  impress^ 
with  the  great  extent  of  the  depredations  conunfcc^ 
by  persons  stealing  pewter  pots,  and  desirous  to  pur 
nish  the  Receivers,- the  Statute  of  the  21st  of  George 
the  Third,  cap.  $9,  enacts  "  that  every  person  zity 
shaUbuy  orsvyeive  any  pewter  pot  or  other  vessel,  or 
4tny  pewter  in  utry  foiyn  or  shape  whatsoever \  knowing 
the  same  to  be  $toie*>  or  who  shall  privately  buy  or  r<- 
ceive  stolen  pew tery  in  acland^stwevianner,  between  sun* 
setting  and suq-risi/ig,  shall,  on  conviction,  be,  transport- 
ed for  seven  years,  <jr  detained  in  the  Hqim  4jf  Carres* 
tion,  at  hard  labour  for  a  t#rm  not  exceeding,  tbr«e 
years,  nor  Jess  than  fine ;  and  may  be  wfcppiri  ^m$& 
than  three  times;  although  the  principal  felon  ha^mt 
btencojwkud" 

In  the  foUo wing Sessi<wi  of  Parliament,  the  Statute 
£fi  George  III.  <;.  «8  (said  to  tove  £een  framed  ty 
an  able  and  experienced  lawyer  *pd  Magnate)** 
removed  *MW>y  of  the  impeifections  of  former  Sta- 
tufces,  a*>d  facticiriarJy  thftt  wM^h  Respected  Petty 
Larceny  f  by  enacting,  "  that  vrfwe  any  goods  ( ex- 
cept toad,  iim+eq>peti%  bra*s>  itU-mtal,  or  solder4  the 
Jb&sher*  of  whkh  are  pims^tidc  under  the  .S9\h 

\  ■  • 

*  Wr,  Scg«attt  A?***,  then  Recorder  of  linden. 

George 
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u 


•ww/  &c  prosecuted  as  an  Acce 
<*°'ge  I;  c.  1 1.  maybe  tr 
•eepage 295.) ^Every  perso 

^^  same,  knowing  them  h 
? a  misdemeanor,  and punishl 
*rv>hrppmg,  as  the QuaHer  & 

<**'* ^V  offenders,  or  any  o, 
^ey  shall  be  tried,  shall  think  fit 
**  not >  convicted;  and  if  the  ft 

™»lJ  ™h  felony  has  not  be* 

?£nd*r shall  be  exempted  fn 

•Accessary,  if  the  principal  ,h 

-J^lS  A0t  a,S°  emP^ers  on 

:"**mS»"**»**therearejmi 
*M  the  person  aoncealine  the  « 
custody  they  arc  found,  stall  in 
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^eWftpHg  stf>(e*  good$  after  nm-sttting  and  1m$o*# 
um*iitiBgyWhp*haU9.onwmictiQni  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  .and  imprisqntd,  not  exceeding  sis, 
norfa$*4fjtanx(hree  months. — Sec.  3. 
.  Paper  is  also  given  by  this  Act  to  any  person  to 
tyhqmgoodp^  suspected  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  offered,  tQ 
bc&olfl  or  pawned,  tg  apprehend  the  petvon  offering  tic 
same,  and  to  carry  him  before  a  Justice,— Sec,  4.  * 
And  as  an  encouragement  to  young  Thieves  to 
di$cQver  the  Receivers,  the  same  Act  provides,  That 
if any person  or  persons  being  out  of custody,  or  incus- 
tody,  if  under  the  age  of  15  years*  upgn  any  charge 
of  felony  ztithin  benefit  of  Clergy,  shall  have  pom* 
twitted  any  felony,  and  shall  discover  two  Receivers,  so 
as  tliat  they  shall,  be  convicted;  such  Discoverer  skaU 
have  pardon  for  all  felonies  by  him  committed  befort 
such  discovery.  .         i 

These  various  Acts  of  Parliament  prove  how  very 
prominent  the  evil  of  receiving  stolen  goods  lias,  bee  a 
in  the  view  of  the  Legislature.  — ft  is  to  be,  lamented; 
however,  that  a  more  general  and  compi^hepsiv* 
view  has  not  been  taken  of  the  subject,  by  substi- 
tuting, instead  of  the  piece-meal  System  w^ieivhap 
been  from  time  to.  time  adopted,  on  .suggest ipns  apt 
plicable  only  to  particular  cases,  one  general  lam  that 
should  have  embraced  every  object,  and  refnedied  every 
defectrin  the  existing  Statutes/  on  '4f>isMfflj>ort£nt 
subject  of  Criminal  jurisprudence.-  -*  "fr'''  '•  * 

That  these  Laws,  numerous  as  ftiey  £re,'  amf  ap- 
iplieablfi  as  many  of  them  appear Xp  fafexe  ii<jt  heep 

in 
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to  any  degree  effectual,  is  clearly  manifested  by  the 
up  questionable  increase  of  the  ev9,  eYfcn  to  an  extent 
beyond  ail  calculation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  where  the  Receiver  if 
in  reality  the  gre#efct  offender,  and  even  the  source 
irora  whence  most  of  the  burglaries  and  highway 
jobberies  have  their  origin,  the  Thief  being  not  sel* 
dom  his  pupil — fFfiy  should  not  the  Receipt  of  Stolen 
Goods  be  made  an  oiighwl  offence  ?*-*4Vhy  should  not 
the  rewards  for  detection,  and  the  punishment  on 
conviction,  be  the  same,  in  the  case  both  of  the 
Receiver  and  the  Thief? 
"  In  contemplating  the  best  means  of  preventing 
depredations  upon  the  public,  the  simplest  and  per- 
haps the  nfost  effectual  mode  would  be  to  ffiaJce  a 
stand  at  this  particular  point ;  by  bending  the  attcn* 
tion  wholly  to  the  means  of  destroying  effectually  the 
Wade  of  receiving  stolen  goods  ;  under  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  by  accomplishing  so  valuable  a  purpose, 
thieving  and  swindling  in  all  fts  blanches  would  also 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  object  (difficult  as  it  roar 
appear)  is  attainable,   by  well  digested  applicable* 
laws,  containing  and  enforcing  sitdv  regulations  as 
"toould  ensure  a -full  and  energetic  execution. 

'  «    •  -         »  -»  ••    -^  » 

*  The  general  rale  of  theanrieDt  Law  idthk:-^£ttAccfc33fcrfc» 
shall  suffer  the  same  pubi&bment  as  Principal*.  If  ode  fee  liaWe 
to  death,  tbet>ther.is  also  liable.     Blacksto^e.  • .  . .. 

la  France,  (before  the  Revolution)  the  offence  of  receiving 
atoien  goods  nm  ptroislietl  trith  death.  ' 

2  The 


;  The  iHipbrtinec  of  a  measure  of  tliiskitfd  is  so 
ifamense,  that  if  even  a  considerable  part  of  one  Ses- 
sion of  forikaWnt  \Vt\t  employed  m  devisihg  and 
kgalizirtg  4  proper  System,  it  would  be  time  well 
and  useflllfy  Spent  for  the  benefit  of  the1  Country. 

The  obvrdnf  means  of  remedy  seem  to  lie  within 
a  toarrtitv  compass.  The  first  point  to  be  obtained  is 
the  Litxitethg  all  those  dealers  (some  of  them  already, 
particularised  ih  pages  £#2,  293),  wltdse  various 
branches  of  wade  are  friendly  to  the  encouragement  of 
depredations;  and  the  putting  them  under  the  Control 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Potke/m  the  manned  stated 
IfiOre  fully  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Work. 
:  The  bext  step  must  be  to  consolidate  anid  im- 
prove the  Laws  now  in  being,  Relative  to  &ettiver&  of 
Stolen  goods ;  by  an  arrangement  which  shall  render 
the  whole  clear  and  erptkit,  and  applicable  to  all  the 
evils  which  have  been  felt  to  exist. 

And  lastly  to  make  the  following  additions  to  these 
taws: 

#l  1 .  To  ttiakfc  the  receiving  stolen  goods  an  original 
'    offence;  punishabte  in  the  same  manner;    in  all 
Gases,   as  the  principal  felony  is  pah ish able  by 
Law. 
"  2.  The  offence  of  receiving  money,  bank  notesr 
horseSy  oatthy  poultry,  or  arty  matter  or  thing  what- 
soever,   to  bd  the  same  is  receiving  goods  and 
"    chattels. 

**  3.  ifbfc  pefeohs  committing  any  felony  or  larceny 
to  becbmpetetrt  to  give  evidence  against  the  Re- 
ceiver, 
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ceiver,  sotT  *&*  versa j  Pro  vided :  (th^t  the-testi- 
mouy  and  evidence  of  sucb  pViucipad  Felon  against 
the  Receiver,;  :or  the  evidence  of  the  Receiver, 
against  the  principal  Felon,  shall  not  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  convict,  without  other  concurrent 
evidence:  and  that  the  offenders  so  giving  evi- 
dence shfltli  be  entitled  to  his  Majesty's  pardon, 

.  and  ako  to  a  reward  of  from  10/.  to  50/.  as  here- 
after mentioned ;  unless  they  shall  be  found  guilty 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. — By  this  means  the 
Tliief  will  be  set  against  the  Receiver,  and  the  Re- 
ceiver against  the  Thief. 

"  4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  detection  and  aj* 
prehension  of  Receivers  as  well  as  Thieves,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge ;  whether  there  shall  be  a  conviction  or 
not ;  which  reward  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  and 
may  extend  to  fifty pounds. 

"  5.  That  the  various  classes  of  dealers  to  be  11- 
censed  shall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good 
behaviour:  and  that  no  licences  be  granted  to 
persons,  having  been  convicted  of  felony  or  per* 
jury,  nor  to  any  but  such  as  can  obtain  and  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  good  character. 

"  6.  That  all  such  licensed  dealers,  as  also  Publicans, 

4 

Pawnbrokers.  &c.  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
concealing  any  stolen  goods  which  may  come  into 
their  possession,  after  the  same  are  advertised  ;— 
or  punished  with  transportation,  if  it  can  bemad* 
appear  that  such  goods  were  purchased  at  an  under 
value,  being  kuown  to  be  stolen. 

"  1.  That 
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7.  "  That  all  drivers  of  HackneyCoaclies,  employ- 
ed  to  take  fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  shall 
be  licensed  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  division; 
and  shall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good 
behaviour,  themselves  and  one  surety  in  50/.  at 
least ;  and  that  every  such  coachman  shall  be 
obliged,  whenever  he  carries* any  goods  or  valu- 
ables, to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  to  the  Magistrate  of  his  district,  if 
no  suspicion  arises  as  to  any  improper  or  felonious 
intention  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  felonious  in* 
tention  shall  appear,  the  coachman  to  be  autho- 
rized and  required  to  call  the  assistance  of  the 
watchmen  and  patrdles,  and  to  seize  and  appre- 
hend the  parties,  and  lodge  them  and  the  goods 
in  the  nearest  watch-house ;  there  to  be  kept  until 
brought  before  a  justice,  at  the  Public  Office 
of  the  district  on  the  following  morning:  And 
although  it  may  ultimately  appear  that  the  coach- 
man was  mistaken  and  the  parties  innocent,  yet 
where  it  shall  be  manifest  to  the  Justice  that  he 
hath  acted  bona  jidt,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
prosecution  :#  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
goods  so  conveyed  were  stolen  property,  then  the 
coachman  shall  be  entitled,  whether  a  conviction 

.  shall  follow  or  not,  to  a  reward  of  two  guineas ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  prosecution  shall,  follow, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  further  reward  as  the 
Court  shall  think  proper. 

*  Vkje  Act  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

X  '  8.    "  That 
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6.  "  That  all  watchmen  or  patroles  who  shall  typ&r 

Upon  proper  proof  to  contrive  at  the  commission  of 

■    fetottiei*  in  the  night  time,  or  while  the)'  are  on 

duty;  or  shall  knowingly  conceal  any  felonious 

-:    rctndval  of  stolen  goods,   or  goods  suspected  to  be 

-.•    Bfoleti,  and  conveying  to  Receivers' houses,  shall 

•  ~    fee  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 

fee  ititprhtintd)  Whipt,  or  put  in  the  pillory.  — Arid  in 
-*  nil  Cases  where  such  watchmen  or  patroles  shall 
*■    tfbdente  any  goods  or  other  articles  conveyed  in 

-  •  ■'  Hkcfrney- coaches,  or  in  any  other  manner,  while 

they  art  upon  duty,  from  one  ptyce  to  another, 
*••-  they  fchall  report  the  Same  to  the  Justices  at  the 

-  -  fteartst  Public  Office,  in  the  morning :  But  if 
r  they  shall  have  good  grounds  to  suspect  a  feloni- 
''    4bhs  ihfehtioft,  and;that  the  property  is  stolen,  the 

'goods  and  all  the  parties  concerned  shall  be  con* 

•  vtfjred  td  the  nearest  watch-hou*e,  for  the  purpose 

•  df  being  brought  before  a  magistrate ;  and  such 
:      Watchiftdti  (acting  bonk  fide)  shall  not  be  liable  to 

•  any  prosecution  in  case  of  a  mistake ;  and  if  a 
felony  shall  have  been  actually  committed,  they 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  guinea,  besides  their 
proportion  of  any  future  reward  which  may  be 

*  An  Officer  of  Police  who  was  watching  the  house  of  a  noted 
-  Receiver  in  £t.  James's  parish,  being  taken  for  a  Thief  by  the 
watchman,  the  latter  entered  hito  conversation  with  him,  and 
iteming  the  Receiver,  he  told  the  officer  that  he  being  very  liberal 
and  kind  to  them,  they  did  not  disturb  any  person  going  to  his 
bouse ;  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  carry  there,  he  would  step  out 
_  of  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  he  had  seen  nothing. 

v  •  ordered 
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ordered  by  the  Court  tfho  shall  try  the  offen- 
ders."* 

* 

4 

In  the  formation  of  such  a  System,  it  ts  absolutely 
necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  *£» 
#w/tf r  and  perfect  execution,  by  means  of  a  proper 
superintendance  and  inspection ;— without  this,  thfc 
best  laws  will  remain  a  dead  fc/fer.— Such  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  case  in  a  great  measure  with  respect  tfe 
several  of  the  very  excellent  Statutes,  now  in  fbrcd, 
relative  to  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods ;  and  such  abb 
would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  laws  relative  to 
the  Revenue,  if  a  System  had  not  been  established  to 
secure  their  execution. 

If  it  be  allowed  Xhat  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  at 
least  of  as  much  importance  to  Society,  as  any  con- 
sideration connected  with  partial  revenue : — if  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that,  after  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  the  most  profound  thinkers 
have  been  exhausted  in  framing  laws  to  meet  offence^, 
-which  are  daily  committed,  these  offences  are  pro- 
gressively increasing : — Is  it  not  clear  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  some  active  principle  is  wanting,  which 
does  not  at  present  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing these  laws  effectual  ? 

This  principle  of  activity  is,  (it  is  humbly  appre- 
hended,) only  to  be  established  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  System  of  regulation,  as  shall  attach  to  all 
classes  of  dealers,  who,  in'  their  intercourse  with 


*  Vids  Act  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  34. 

x  2  Society, 
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Soqiety,  arc  in  the  train  of  encouraging  either  directly 
or  collaterally,  transactions  of  an  immoral,  afraudu- 
lent,  or  a  mischievous  nature. 
■  The  idea  is  «ot  new  in  the.  System  of  jurispru- 
dence of  the  country  ;-r-Publicans  have  long  been 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  Magistrates ;  Pawn- 
brokers also  have  been  of  late  years  regulated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Statute.— Let  tlie  same  principle 
be  extended  to  the  other  dealers  alluded  to ;  and  let 
the  Legislature,  profiting  by  that  experience  which 
,haa  manifested  the  cause  of  the  inetficacy  of  a  vast 
number  of  penal  Statutes,  establish  such  a  system  of 
regulation,  inspection,  and  superintendance,  as  will  in- 
sure to  the  Public  the  full  benefits  arising  from  good 
I&ws,  administered  with  activity,    purity,   and  dis* 

...  Nothing  can  evince  in  a  greater  degree  the  neces- 
sity of  inspecting  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  regulation 
.where  the  well-being  of  Society  is  concerned,  than 
th?  abuses  which  occur  with  regard  to  the  two  •classes 
.just  mentioned,  namely,  Public- houses  and  Pawor 
.brokers. — Many  excellent  rules  are  established  by 
£he  Legislature,  and  the  Magistrates;  but  while  it 
jp  seldom  the  interest  of  the  depraved  or  dishonest 
part  of  these  two  classes  to  adhere  to  such  rules,  by 
^hat  means  is  the  execution,  to  be  insured,  so  as  to 
operate  as  a  complete  protection  to  the  Public  ? — 
surely  not  by  the  operation  of  the  law  through  the 
medium  of  common  itrfornters ;  since  independent  of 
the  invidious  nature  of  the  office!  experience  has 

shewn 
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shewn  that  the  public  good  rarely  enters  into  the 
consideration  of  persons  of  this  description ;  who 
look  merely  to  their  own  emolument,  frequently 
holding  up  the  penalties  as  a  rod  by  which  money  is 
privately  extorted,  and  the  parties  laid  under  con- 
tribution, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  practice  of  those  abuses,  which  the 
engine  used  for  this  nefarious  purpose  was  meant  to 
prevent. 

The  System  of  Inspection,  thus  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly recommended,  while  it  remedied  these  cor- 
rupt practices,  by  preventing  the  existence  of  the  evil, 
could  only  be  disagreeable  to  Fraudulent  Dealers* 

The  honest  and  fair  Tradesmen,  as  things  are  at 
present  circumstanced,  are  by  no  means  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men  who  carry  on  Business  by  fraudu- 
lent devices. — Such  fair  traders  who  have  nothing  to 
dread,  would  therefore  rejoice  at  the  System  of  in- 
spection which  is  proposed,  and  would  submit  to  it 
cheerfully;  as  having  an  immediate  tendency  to 
shield  them  from  fraudulent  competition,  and  to 
protect  the  Public  against  knavery  and  dishonesty. 


x  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL   . 

The  prominent  Causes  of  the  increase  of  Crimes  re* 
viewed  and  considered ;-— Imputable  in   the  first 
instance  to  deficient   Laws  and  an  ill-regulated 
Police ;■ — To  the  unfortunate  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  People  in  feeding  their  families  in 
Ale-houses. — To  the  bad  and  immoral  Education  of 
Apprentices. — To  the  number  of  individuals  broke 
.  dawn  by  misfortunes  arising  from  want  of  Industry. 
—To  idle  and  profligate  Menial  Savants  out  of 
m  place. — To  the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  jews  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Synagogue. 
~To  the  depraved  morals  of  Aquatic  Labourers. — 
To  the  Dealers  in  old  Metals — Second-hand  Ships' 
Stores— Rags — Old  Furniture — Old  Building  Ma* 
terials — Old  Apparel :   and  Cart-keepers  for  %  re- 
moving these    articles. — To    disreputable    Pawn- 
%  brokers. — And  finally  to  ill-regulated  Public- houses, 
and  to  the  Superabundance  of  these  receptacles  of 
idleness  and  vice.— Concluding  Reflections  on  the 
ecils  to  the  State  and  the  Individual,  which  arise 
from  the  excesses  of  the  Labouring  People. 


In  contemplating  the  mass  of  turpitude  which  is 
developed  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  and  which 
exhibit  afflicted  Society,  groaning  under  a  pres- 
sure of  evils  and  Public  wrongs,  which,  but  for  the 

different 
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different  views  which  have,  been  taken  of  the  subr 
ject,  could  not  have  been  conceived  to  exist ;  it  qiay 
be  truly  affirmed  in  the  first  instance,  that  pmch  is 
to  be  imputed  to  deficient  and  jll-executed  Laws, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a  proper  System  of 
Police. 

Offences  of  every  descriptiqn  have  thejr  Origin " 
in  the  viciou3  and  immoral  habits  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  facilities  which  the  state  of  manners  and  society, 
particularly  in  vulgar  life,  afford  in  generating  vicious 
and  bad  habits. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  those  habits  which  are 
peeuliar  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Community  in 
this  great  Metropolis,  from  infancy  to  the  adult  state, 
the  cause  will  be  at  once  discovered,  why  that  almost 
universal  profligacy  prevails,  which,  by  being  pro7 
ductive  of  so  much  evil  to  the  unfortunate  Individuals 
as  well  as  the  Community  at  large,  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently deplored. 

Before  a  child  is  perhaps  able  to  lisp  a  sentence, 
it  is  carried  by  its  ill-fated  mother  to  the  tap-room 
of  an  ale-house;*  in  which  are  assembled  multi- 
tudes of  low  company,  many  of  whom  have  been 
perhaps  reared  in  the  same  manner.  The  vilest  and 
most  profane  and  polluted  language,  accompanied  by 
oaths  and  imprecations,  is  uttered  in  these  haunts 
of  idleness  and  dissipation. — Children  follow  their 
parents  during  their  progress  to  maturity,  and  are  ai« 

*  Jt  is  even  a  practice  with  not  a  few  of  the  labouring  families  v 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Town,  to  take  lodgings  in  Ale-houttt. 
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most  the  constant  witnesses  of  their  besotted  coiiYssfc 
•—Reduced,  from  their  unfortunate  habits,  to  ther 
necessity  of  occupying  a  miserable  half  furnished 
lodging  from  week  to  week,  there  is  iio  comfort  at 
home— No  knowledge  of  frugal  cookery  exists,  by 
which  a  nourishing  and  palatable  meal  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  frequently  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  for  that 
purpose  is  not  accessible. — A  succedaneum  is  found 
in  the  ale-house  at  three  times  thfrexpence. — A  com- 
mon fire  is  provided  for  the  guests,  calculated  to 
corivey1  that  warmth  which  could  not  be  obtained  at 
home;  and  food  #  and  liquor  is  furnished  at  an  ex- 
pence  which  too  seldom  leaves  any  part  of  the  weekly 
(earning  for  cloathing,  and  none  at  all  for  education.— 
In  this  manner  is  a  large  proportion  of  what  may  be 
denominated  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  reared 
in  the  Metropolis;!  and  the  result  is,  that  while 

many 

#  Such  is"  the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  this  class  of  the 
labouring  people,  that  they  are  generally  the  first  who  indulge 
themselves  by  eating  Oysters,  Lobsters,  and  Pickled  Salmon, 
ice.  when  first  in  Season,  and  long  before  these  luxuries  are  con- 
sidered as  accessible  to  the  middle  ranks  of  the  Community; 
whose  manners  are  generally  as  virtuous  as  the  others  are  depraved. 

i  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  statement,  that  there  are  not 
to  be  found  even  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  labouring  People 
in  the  Metropolis,  many  instances  qf  honest  and  virtuous  Poor, 
whose  distresses  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  calamity  of  a  failure  of 
employment,  bad  health,  death  of  Parents  or  Children,  and  other 
causes  which  human  prudence  cannot  prevent;  and  particularly 
where  the  want  of  opulent  Inhabitants  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
Parishes,  renders  it  necessary  to  assess  Indigence  for  the  support  of 
Poverty  ~T&  these  Parishes  andHamlets  the  Poor  resort,both  from 

to* 
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many  of  the  adults  are  lost  to  the  state  by  prema- 
ture death,  from  sottishness  and  irregularity,  not  a 
few  of  their  offspring  are  never  raised  to  manhood: 
But  this  is  not  all : — when  by  means  of  strong  con- 
stitutions, thev  survive  the  shocks  which  nature  has 
sustained  in  its  progress  to  maturity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  habits  so  exceedingly  depraved,  they  are  re- 
strained by  no  principle  of  morality  or  religion,*  (for 

the  nature  of  their  employments,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
habitations  any  where  else. — Theyhave  pel  haps  n6  legal  settlement 
where  they  reside,  or  the  funds  ofthe  Parish  can  afford  but  a  very 
scanty  and  inadequate  relief.  Depressed  with  sickness,  and  broka 
down  and  dispirited  by  extreme  poverty,  the  little  furniture  and  ap» 
parel  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  is  carried  to  the  Pawn- broker's 
to  obtain  a  scanty  pittance  for  the  immediate  support  of  life,  until 
at  length  there  does  not  remain  what  is  sufficient  to  cover  nakednest. 
— In  these  miserable  mansions  the  Author  has  himself  frequently 
witnessed  scenes  of  distress,  which  would  rend  the  heart  ofthe  most 
unfeelingof  the  human  species.— A  temporary  and  partial  expedient 
has,  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Publick,  been  administered  in 
the  excellent  institutions  of  Soup-houses :  but  until  the  funds  of 
the  different  Parishes  can  be  made  one  Common  Purse,  and  an 
intelligent  management  substituted  in  the  place  of  an  ignorant 
and  incompetent  superintendance,  the  evil  will  not  diminish.— 
To  the  opulent  part  of  the  Community  the  burden  would  never 
be  felt. — At  present,  where  the  most  indigent  are  assessed,  the 
rates  are  double  and  treble  those  in  the  rich  Parishes.— It  is  prin- 
cipally to  this  cause,  that  Poverty  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  so 
great  a  degree,  cloatbed  in  the  garb  of  the  extremest  misery 
and  wretchedness,  as  in  the  Metropolis. — And  it  is  to  this  cause 
also,  joined  to  various  others  explained  in  this  Chapter,  that 
above  Twenty  Thousand  miserable  Individuals  of  various  classes, 
Hse  up  every  moming  without  knowing  how,  or  by  what  means  they 
are  to  be  supported,  during  the  passing  day ;  or  where,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  succeeding  night. 
*  The  Author  hasoften  had  occasion  to  witness  the  extreme  igno- 
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they  know  nothing  of  other),  and  poly  waft  % 
opportunities*  to  plunge  into  every  e*eess  ^p<J  every 
.  crime: 

Profligate  and  depraved  as  the  lover  orders  of  the 
People  appear  to  have  been  for  several  centuries  m 
this  great  Metropolis,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice 
of  married  females  resorting  to  Public-houses,  and 
mixing  generally  in  taprooms  with  the  idle  and  di&r 
acinic,  is  an  pv\l  habit  of  a  very  modern  date ;  for  the 
period  is  not  even  too  remote  to  be  recollected,  since 
it  was  considered  as  disgraceful  for  Females  who  pre- 
tended to  any  degree  of  modesty  to  be  seen  in  a  Pub- 
Jic-house.  — It  is  however  now  to  be  lamented  that  the 
obloquy  of  thus  exposing  themselves  has  as  little  in- 
Jaence,  as  the  rude  and  obscene  language  they  uni- 
formly hear  uttered. 

I  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  crimes,  -may  be 
traced  to  the  bad  and  immoral  education  of  Appren- 
tices to  Mechanical  employments. 

Although  many  of  their  Masters  may  not  be,  and 
certainly  are  not,  composed  of  the  class  whose  man- 
ners iiave  just  been  depicted,  yet  their  habits  lead 
tbem  too  generally  to  Public-houses,  where  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  their  earnings  are  expended; 
"—where  low  gaming  is  introduced,  producing  ruin 
and  distress  to  many,  families  even  among  the  inferior 

ranee  of  the  younger  part  of  thk  class,  when  called  upon'  to 
give  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings.— Of  the  nature  of  aa 
oath  they  had  not  the  least  conception, — nor  ev*n  of  the 
existence  of  a  Suprape  Being. 
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tanks,  who  might  otherwise  have  moved  through  life 
with  credit  and  reputation. 

The  force  of  such  an  example  on  young  minds  is 
obvious.— -No  sooner  does  an  apprentice  advance  to- 
wards the  last  year  of  his  tijne  than  he  thinks  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
master,  by  learning  to  smoke. — This  accomplishment 
acquired  (according  to  his  conception)  he  is  a  fit  as* 
sociate  for  those  who  frequent  Public-houses.     He 
resorts  at  first  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  to  avoid  his 
master  Or  his  relations. — There  he  meets  with  de- 
praved company ;  while  he  conceives  he  is  following 
only  the  example  of  those  whose  manners  and  habits 
he  has  been  taught,  by  example,  to  imitate,  he  is  insen- 
sibly ensnared. — Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
And  meeting  profligate  females  in  those  haunts  of 
idleness,  his  passions  become  inflamed. — The  force  of 
evil  example  overpowers  him. — He  too  becomes  de- 
praved.— Money  must  be  procured  to  administer  to 
the  new  wants  which  are  generated  by  depravity.— 
Aided  by  the  facilities  held  out  by  Old  Iron  Shops, 
he  pilfers  from  his  master  to  supply  those  wants,  or 
associates  himself  with  Thieves,  whose  acquaintance 
be  made  in  progress  of  his  seduction,* 

*  In  the  course  of  the  Author's  investigations,  in  his  official 
situatioa  as  a  Magistrate,  he  actually  discovered  that  clubs  of 
apprentice  boys  were  harboured  in  Public-houses,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  their  fellow  apprentices  who  ran  away  from 
their  masters.  The  means  of  thus  indulging  themselves  in  lewd* 
4>css  and  debauchery  was  obtained  by  pilfering  from  their  Mas- 
ters, and  disposing  of  the  property  at  Old  Iron  Shops. 

Uttd« 
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Under  the  circumstances  thus  stated,  where  so 
many  temptations  assail  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
the  transition  from  innocence  to  guilt  is  easy  to  be 
conceived. — And  in  a  Metropolis  where  there  are 
seldom  fewer  than  150,000  apprentices  bound  to  me- 
chanical employments,  the  crimes  which  spring  from 
this  source  must  be  very  extensive. — That  there  are, 
however,  many  good  and  virtuous  young  men  among 
the  class  of  apprentices,  who,  from  a  better  educa- 
tion, or  beiug  under  the  controul  of  reputable  masters, 
and  attentive  parents,  escape  the  snare,  or  resist 
these  temptations,  is  certain ;  and  fortunate  too  for 
the  best  interests  of  Society.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
however,  that  the  major  part,  and  particularly  parish 
apprentices,  have  not  always  these  advantages ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  many  become  disorderly,  and  re- 
quire the  interference  of  legal  authority  and  punish- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  compelling  obedience  and 
good  conduct.* 

Another 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  evil  arises  from  the  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Masters  among  the  superior  classes  of  Trades* 
men  with  respect  to  their  apprentices,  who  too  seldom  consider  the 
morals  of  their  apprentices  as  a  matter  in  which  they  have  any  con. 
cern. — It  is  even  the  practice  to  allow  apprentices  a  certain  sum  of 
money  weekly,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  them- 
selves out  of  doors;  and  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  boarding  them  in 
„  the  house.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  Master,  after  exerting  all  his 
ingenuity,  to  invent  one  mode  more  likely  than  another  to  ruin  his 
apprentices,  it  is  by  adopting  this  plan.  If  he  means  to  subject  him- 
self  to  great  risrjues  with  respect  to  the  security  of  his  property,  he 
will  permit  his  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  puberty  when  open  to  se- 
duction, to  be  at  large  in  -this  great  Town,  where  he  is  liable  to  he 

assailed 
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Another  cause  x>f  the  increase  of  crimes,  arises  from 
the  number  of  individuals  in  various  occupations 
among  the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  life,  (and 
which  must  naturally  be  expected  in  a  large  Metro- 
polis) who  from  their  own  mismanagement  aftd  want 
of  industry,  or  attention  to  their  business,  are  sud- 
denly broke  down,  and  in  some  degree  excluded  from 
the  regular  intercourse  with  society.  Unable  to  find 
employment,  for  want  of  character,  or  want  of 
friends,  with  constant  demands  upon  them  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  themselves  and  families,  thev 
resort  to  Public-houses,  under  the  influence  of  de- 
spondency, or  to  kill  time  which  hangs  heavy  upon 
them. 

In  these  haunts  of  depravity  they  meet  persons 
who  perhaps  have  been  in  the  like  circumstances; 
but  who  have  resorted  to  illegal  Lottery  Insurances, 

assailed  by  swindlers,  cheats,  and  sharpers,  who  availing  them- 
selves of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  may  corrupt  the  mind,  and  give 
it  a  wrong  bias.  The  dangers  arising  from  allowing  apprentices 
to  victual  out  of  doors,  extend  much  farther*  than  masters  are 
generally  aware  of:  and  they  who  suffer  it  do  great  injury  to  them- 
selves, aud  even  great  injustice  to  their  apprentices,  whose  morals 
they  are  virtually,  at  least,  bound  to  preserve  pure.  This  is  not  to 
be  expected  where  apprentices  are  not  under  the  eye  of  the  master 
at  meal  times.  Their  Sundays,  in  such  cases,  are  their  own,  which 
they  waste  in  idleness,  not  seldom  in  water-parties  on  the  River, 
where  they  at*  introduced  into  low  and  bad  company,  which  gives 
frequently  a  taint  to  their  manners  of  the  most  injurious  nature.  The 
result  is,  that  their  master,  without  reflecting  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  thejr  idleness,  withdraws  his  confidence,  and  turns 
them  adrift  after  their  time  expires,  if  not  before;  and  in  the  oikd 
ruin,  as  mi^ht  well  be  expected,  inevitably  ensues. 

and 
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and  other  swindling  devices  for  subsistence,  under 
whose  banners  they  enlipt;  and  tfyu*  strengthen  the 
phalanx  of  low  gamblers,  swindlers,  ^nd  cheats,  whose 
various  pursuits  have  been  developed  in  this  Work.— 
From  one  vice  to  another  the  transition  is  easy  when 
the  mind  becomes  depraved,  and  the  pursuits  which 
are  ultimately  followed,  depend  in  a, considerable  de- 
gree on  the  perspn  with  whom  this  class  of  men  asso- 
ciate*-—If  at  the  low  gaming-houses,  to  which  from 
•  idle  habits  they  are  led  to  resort,  they  meet  with  high- 
waymen and  footpads,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to 
become  associates  in  their  iniquitous  pursuits ;  or  if 
in  the  wide  range  of  their  acquaintance,  by  living 
chiefly  in  Public-houses,  they  become  acquainted 
with  venders  ctf  base  money,  they  enter  whjh  equal 
facility  into  their  views,  as  means  of  supplying  their 
pecuniary  wants. 

In  cases  where  they  have  been  bred  to  ingenious 
mechanical  employments,  they  embrace,  wherever  a 
proper  opportunity  offers,  such  propositions  as  may 
be  made  them,  to  become  forgers  of  Sank  Bills  and 
Notes,  and  Coiners  of  Counterfeit  Money. 

Such  is  the  lamentable  progress  of  vice  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  by  degrees  it  embraces  eagerly  what 
coyld  not  have  been  endured' at  the  commencement 
of  the  career. 

Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  Crimes  in  the 

Metropolis  and  its  environs,,  may  be  traeed  to  the 

situation  of  idle  and  profligate  menial  servants  out  of 

place,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  situa- 
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tioxw  from  the  las*  of  character, — These  too,  seek 
for  resourced  in  Public-houses*  where  they  sooa  be- 
come the  associates  of  Thieves,  Pickpockets,  Bur- 
glars, and  Highwaymen;  and  it  is  belteved  to  be 
chiefly  from  this  class,  particularly  Riding  Vwtmeft, 
ao<J  Poettitions,  that  the  corps  of  Highway  Robbers  is 
constantly  recruited*— While  others  less  skilled  in 
horsemanship  become  Footpads,  Burglars,  md  Pick- 
pockets. 

With  the  major  part  of  this  class  the  transition  is 
tasy — depravity  had  previously  t^ken  hold  of  their 
minds — every  other  resource  has  failed  then),  and 
to  this  they  resort,  as  adoii  'as  they  can  find  means,  to 
exist  in  any  gang  that  will  receive  them,  where,  to 
those  who  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  burglaries, 
their  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  their 
former  masters,  and  their  probable  acquaintance  with 
*ome  of  the  female  servants,  will  be  a  considerable  re- 
commendation, and  even  a  ground  of  seduction. 

Another  cause,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  of  the 
progress  and  increase  of  crimes  may  be  developed, 
by  contemplating  the  deplorable  state  *nd  condition 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  Jews  in  the  Metropolis, 
*ho  are  of  the  Society  of  the  Dutch  Synagogue:1*— 

Totally 

1  Another  class  of  Jews  which  bekmg' to  the  Portuguese  Sytoa- 
fcogaeare  generally  opulent  &ndnespectable,aiidhold  no  community 
*ith  the  others :  they  use  a  different  Ijturgy,  dad  their  hfegUBge  is 
ftodttfefent;  their  number  does  Hot  exceed  threethoutand;  they 
*m  intermarry  with  the  Jews  of  the  Dutch  SytitgofU*.— Tbey 
ieneralfypridethetDselresontheirAoceft^andgivethettChikben 

the  best  education  ^hich  cm  be  dbtairttd  m  fte  *tiOftWii*tthtie 

they 
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Totally  without  education,  and  very  seldom  trained 
to  any  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  can  earn 

they  reside .^Wbilt  the  Dutch  Jews  (or  rather  the  German  Dutch 
Jews  J  get  no  education  at  all.  Even  the  most  affluent  of  them  are 
said  to  be  generally  unable  either  to  read  or  write  the  language 
of  the  country  that  gave  them  birth.— -They  confine  themselves 
to  a  Bastard  or  vulgar  Hebrew  which  has  little  analogy  to  tbc 
original.  The  Portuguese  Synagoguge  has  been  established  in  Eng- 
land ever  since  the  Usurpation — Their  place  of  worship  is  in  Bevis 
Marks. — The. Members  of  it  being  mostly  wealthy  are  extremely 
attentive  to  their  poor,  among  whom  there  is  said  not  to  be  a  single 
beggar  or  itinerant.*— The  Brokers  upon  the  Exchange  of  the 
Jewish  Persuasion,  are  all  or  chiefly  of  the  Portuguese  Synagogue. 
Their  number  is  limited  to  Tvxkcby  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament. 
--Originally  this  privilege  was  given  gratis  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
but  afterwards  1001.  was  required,  which  has  gradually  increased 
to  One  Thousand  Guineas  for  each  Broker. 

The  schism  between  the  two  classes  of  Jews  prevails  all  over  the 
world,  though  the  rational  Jews  treat  the  distinction  as  absurd. 

The  German  Dutch  Jews,  who  may  amount  to  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand,  haveSix  Synagogues,  the  principal  of  which  are  in 
Duke's  Place,  Leadenhall Street,  and  Church  Row,FenchurchStreet. 
They  observe  the  particular  ritual  of  the  German  Synagogue,  and 
also  include  the  Polish,  Russian,  and  Turkish  Jews,  established  in 
London. — With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  wealthy  individuals, 
and  as  many  Families  who  are  in  trade  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
they  are  in  general  a  very  indigent  class  of  people,  through  whose 
medium  crimes  are  generated  to  a  considerable  extent. — Their 
Community  is  too  poor  to  afford  them  adequate  relief,  whence 
they  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  lending  them  small  sums 
of  money  at  interest  to  trade  upon,  which  is  required  to  be  repaid 
monthly  or  weekly*  as  the  case  maybe,  otherwise  they  forfeit  all 
claim  to  this  aid  •— The  reproach  arising  from  their  evil  practices 
and  idleness,  is  said  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  respec- 
table part  of  both  Synagogues  with  a  view  tc>a  remedy,  but  all 
their  attempts  have  been  heretofore  unsuccessful. 

their 


tbrirHveKhood  by  manual  labour  : — their  youths  etf* 
eluded  from  becoming  apprentices,  and  their  female* 
from  hiring  themselves  generally  as  servants*  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  mere 
ceremonial  of  their  persuasion,  as  it  respects  meat  not 
killed  by  Jews,  nothing  can  exceed  their  melan* 
choly  condition,  both  with  regard  to  themselves  and 
Society.  Thus  excluded  from  these  resources,  which 
£>ther  classes  of  the  Community  possess,  they  seem 
to  have  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  those  tricks 
and  devices,  which  ingenuity  suggests  to  enable 
persons  without  an  honest  means  of  subsistence  to 
live  in  idleness* 

The  habits  they  thus  acqui re  are  the  most  mis* 
chtevous  and  noxious  to  the  Community  that  can  be 
conceived  ^-Having  connexions  wherever  the  Dock- 
yards are  situated,  as  well  as  in  several  other  large 
trading  towns  in  the  Kingdom,1  they  become  iti  ttiany 
respects  the  medium  through  which  stolen  goods  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  Metropolis ;  and  as  their 
existence  depends  on  this  nefarious  traffick,  they  keep 
alive  a  System  of  Fraud  and  Depredation  which* 
perhaps,  is  generated  in  a  greater  degree  by  their 
peculiar  situation  in  respect  to  Society,  than  by  any 
actual  disposition  on  their  parts  to  pursue  these  ne* 
iarious  practices. 

Even  the  system  of  supporting  the  poor  of  thi* 
Community,  by  lending  them  small  sums  of  money 
by  which  they  may  support  themselves  by  a  species 
of  petty  traffick,   contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
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the  commission  of  crimes ;  siuce  in  drder  to Trader  ft 
productive  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  want*  of  fami- 
lies who  do  not  acquire  any  material  aid  by  manual 
labour,  they  are  induced  to  resort  to  unlawful  means 
by  dealing  in  stolen  goods  and  m  counterfeit  money, 
•  by  which  they  become  public  nuisances  in  thd  Coun* 
tries  where  they<*efceive  an  asykkm.  . 
.    As  there  appears  in  reality  to  be  no  distinction*  mad* 
by  the  rational  part  of  the  Jewish  jderfcuasion  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  Synagogues,  it  t»  tax* 
neatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  opulent  and  respective 
©f  the  fbrnier  Community  will  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
devising  some  means  of  rescuing  this  part  of  the 
^Nation  of  the  Jews  who  reside  in  England,  from  the 
reproach,  which  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  too  justly 
jeast  upon  them.    Policy  dictates  the  ifteastire,  while 
•humanity  atdently  pleads  for  it    In  so  good  a  trait 
*very  man  of  feeling,  be  his  religions  persuasion  what 
it  may,  will  join  in  promoting  And  carrying  into  effect 
4  measure  so  beneficial  to  tht  Community  at  large,  by 
Revising  some  means  to  render  their  labour  produc- 
tive :  since  it  is  cleat  to  demonstration  that  to  the 
idle,  habits  of  this  numerous  class  of  people,,  » to  be 
ascribed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  petty  crimen 
*s  well  as  some  of  the  more  atrocious  qfbntea  by 
which  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country  is  afflicted. 
r    rfhothcr  caust  of  the  increase  and  multiplication  of 
irrimes  has  arisen  from  the  deprave  draorak  of  tbfc 
Aquatic   labourers   and  others  employed    on   the 
drimrfe  and  ipays,  and  in  ships,  vessel^  and£i*ft> 
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Upon  the  BSver  Thames ;  and  from  the  want,  until 
lately,  of  an  appropriate  Preventive  System  to  check 
tbtte  depredations.  ■ 

The  ahalogy  between  actual  pillage  and  smuggling 
in  the  conception  of  nautical  labourers,  and  the  uU*- 
eon  trolled  habit  of  plund&f  which1  too  long  existedf 
trained  up  myriads  of  delinquents  who  affixed  in 
their  minds  no  degree  of  moral  turpitude  to  the 
offence;  which  of  course  extended  itself  both  with 
respect  to  Commercial  and  Public  Property  beyond 
all  bounds,  until  a  remedy  was  imperiously  called 
For,  and  at  length  applied  by  means  of  an  .experi- 
mental System  of  Police  applicable  to  that  object* 

Another  cause,  and  certainly  none  of  the  least,  which 
has  tended  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  crimes*  has 
fceert  the  want  of  a  proper  control  over  persons  of 
loose  conduct  and  dishonest  habits,  who  have  opened 
shops  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Old  Iron,  and  other 
metals-~Old  stores— Rags — Oldfarniture—Old  build- 
ing  materials,  and  second  hand  wearing  apparel,  and 
totker  goods; — and  also  cart- keepers  for  the  cblieetioi 
and  removal  of  these  articles  from  place  to  place. 

The  easy  and  concealed  mode  of  disposing  of  pil- 
fered Articles,  through  the  medium  of  these  recej*- 
tacles,  has  tended  m6re  to  the  corruption  of  the 
Jftorafo  of  youth,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes, 
th&ti  -iff Is  possible  to  conceive ;  nor  has  the  mode  of 
tkfctwiHg  Pafatibreltera,  without  a  due  regard  to  chtf- 
tMtef.aad  a  Iridre  effectual  control,  been  in  many 
'  fttyttfts  -Tm  #fiia\i\4Y**&  to  the  Community.— To 
'•■'"' :*  I  t  2  the 


flooeans  to  bbtmn  admissioto  in  another  whefe  he  i*  tat 
•known.  The  separation  of  juriadfttioto  Without* 
centre  point,  and  the  nuiberoqs  changes  Avhieh  arc 
constantly  taking  place,  preclude  she  possibility  <>f  do* 
tection ;  while  the  facility,  with  Which  the  worst  cha- 
racters obtain  the  certificates  required  by  law,  {which 
are  too  often  signed,  without  the  least  previous  in* 
quiry,  by  the  Clergyman  and  Parish  Officers  as  a 
Jmatter  of  course, )  en  able  them  to  effect  their  purpose  f 
and  such  house6  being  generally  of  the  inferior  class  in 
-poin  t  of  trade,  every  species  of  disorder  is  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of.  obtaj  n  ing  custom.  This  is  soon  disco- 
"itfered  by  those  who  have  criminal  objects  in  view;  ind 
to  such  houses  they  generally  resort,  where  it  jbftfi 
^omeiimes*  hetm  discovered  that  the  Landlord  Jumxif 
belongs  to  the  gang;  and  that  he  has  become,  a  Pujb- 
tfcan,  the  better  to  facilitate  its  designs.  That  the  Ale* 
houses  are  vet  hy  far  too  numerous,  is  incontttstibly 
•proved  by  the  frequent  changes  which  take  place  ilx 
«o  Jarge  a  proportion  in  the  course  of  a  yean,  white 
the  irregularities  which  prevail  render  it  equally  <4p&r 
£frat  a  moti:  general  controul  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  mischiefs  which  have  been  detailed. 

It  is  chiefly  in  houses  where  the  trade  is  moderate 
to  t»  e  support  df  the  establishment  that  the  greatest 
■^di  orders  prevail,  as  in  su eh  cases  every  lure  is  he$ 
out  to  invite  customer,  and  to  entice  them  to  expend 
nioney  —And  in  return  for  this,  where  the  Landlord 
is  not  himself  of  the  fraternity  of  Thieves  br  ite- 
Reivers,  he  i*  induced  at  least  to  afford  them  his 
fcisistauce,  4&\Jl  Medium  of  concealment.  ..-..,  ^  j 
•        i  Jf 
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IF  a  plan  could  be  devised,  with  equal  advantage 
t*  the  Revenue,  by  the  introduction  of  more  inno- 
cent and  less  naxkms  grrtifications,  whereby  die 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  could  be  gradually  led  into 
better  habits ;  much  benefit  would  arise  to  the  Stated 
tx>th  with  respect  to  health  and  morals. 

The  quantity  of  Beer,  Porter,  Gin,  *nd  coup- 
pounds,  which  is  sold  in  Public- houses  in  the  Me- 
tropolis and  its  environs,  has  been  estimated,  alter 
fcestowing  considerable  pains  in  forming  a  calcular 
*k>ht  at  nearly  3,300,000/,  a  year*. 

This  immense  sum,  equal  to  double  the  Revenue 
tof  some  of  the  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe, 
independant  of  other  evil  consequences  in  practic- 
ing indigence  and  promoting  crimes,  must  in  it 
certain  degree  debilitate  manhood — in  lessening 
the  powers  of  animal  life,  and  in  shortening  itp 
duration  long  before  the  period  arrives,  when  ap 

•  InaTractentitlerl  'Observations  and  Facto  relative  to  PubJic- 
Jftoq&s,'  by  the  Atftiwr  of  this  Work,  the  mode  of  conducting  Ale- 
jjouses  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  evils  arising  from  this  source  of 
ioiqityty  and  idleness  j&  very  fully  explained.  By  this  publication 
ft  is  discovered,  after  much  investigation,  that  there  is  consumed 
*Hd  sold  in  the  50QQ  Public-houses  in  and  round  the  Metropolis, 
*69J9»t&Q  pets  of  Porter,  Ale,  and  Two. 

penny       —       —       —       —        £.2,311,466  15  10 
Sin  acyl  Compounds,  from  the  Distillers  and 

JteUfcvs      f*-      it-      -r       —       975,000    o    6 

»■"—»— —mi*— "• 
3,286,466  15  10 

To  which  add  Pipes,  Tobacco,   &c,  at  least— 113,553    4    % 

Total  —   mm  &  3,310,000  .  0    0 
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«dtdt  ceas*  to  contribute  by  hit  labours  to  the*  re* 
source*  of  the  state.  In  this  poiqt  of  view,  indepe** 
*Jent  of  considerations  of  a  mor§d  tendency,  fnA  of 
all  the  other  traip  of  evils  which  have  been  detailed, 
it  would  seem  of  importance,  as  a  political  jne^ure, 
to  check  the  growing  propensity  to  consume  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Porter,  JJeer,  and  ardent  Spirits,  thao  i* 
necessary  to  health,~r-To  the  State,. indeed,  it  creates 
%  Revenue ;  but  it  is  a  Revenue  too  dearly  purchased 
<if  it  wastes  the  hunjan  specie* — if  ^deprives,  the  oar 
tion,  prematurely,  pf  the  benefit  of  theiv  labour,  au4 
occasions  infinitely  greater  pecuuiary  pressure  in  the 
support  °f  -W  indigent  and  helpfcss  offspring,  who 
must  be  reared  again  to  ipanhpod  ^t  the  expence  of 
the .  Public ; ,  not  to  speak  of  the  grain,  labour, 
fuel,  &c.  unnecessarily  consumed  in  cre^tiqg  thi$ 
poison  to  the  health,  the  morals,  and  cpmfortsof  tbp 
poQr*.r7riJowevfr  unpopular  it  n#y  appear  fa.  the 

view 

*  It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  during  the  period 
when  Distillers  were  stopped  in  IJSfi  and  1797,  although  Bread, 
and  every  necessary  of  life  was  considerably  higher  than  during- tbfe 
preceding  year,  the  Poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  Town  where  the 
chief  part  reside  were  apparently  more  comfortable,  paid  their 
tents  more  regularly,  and  were  better  fed  than  at  any  period  fofr 
some  years  before ; — even  although  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the 
extensive  charities  which  were  distributed  in  1795;    This  caa  only 
be  accounted  for  by#  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  Gin, 
which  had  become  in  a  great  measure  inaccessible  from  its  very 
high  price.     It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  thai  the  money  formerly 
spent  in  this  imprudl'Bt  manner  had  been  applied  in  the  pijrchasa 
pf  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  the  amount  of  some  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.-— The  effects  of  their  being  deprived  of  this 
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%icw  of  those  who  have  not  fully  considered  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  triple  duty 
en  Malt  Spirits,  and  a  much  higher  duty  on  Strong 
Beer  ami  Porter  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. — The  present 
Revenue  might  thus  be  secured,  while  that  which  is 
even  of  more  importance  to  a  State  than  any  other 
consideration  wopld  be  preserved— the  health  and 
-morals  of  the  labouring  people,  It  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, that  a  very  large  quantity  of  Malt  Liquor  \$ 
jiecessary  to  support  labourers  of  any  description.— 
After  a  certain  moderate  quantity  is  drank,  it .  ener- 
vates the  body,*  and  stupefies  the  senses. — A  Coal- 
.heaver  who  drink?  from  1 2  to  16  pots  of  Porter  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  would  receive  more  nourish- 
ment, and  perforin  his  labour  with  more  ease  and  a 
greater  portion  of  athletic  strength,  if  only  one^third 
-of  the  quantity  were  consumed.  He  would  also  enjoy 
better  health,  and  be  fitter  for  his  labour  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  a  supposition  that  the  excesses  in, 
which  perhaps  £00,000  of  the  labouring  people  in 
the  Metropolis  indulge,  shortens  the  natural  period 
of  their  existence  only  fi\re  years  each  orj  an  average, 
the  labour  of  one  million  of  years  is  lost  in  the  lives 

baneful  Liquor  were  also  evident  in  their  more  orderly  conduct.— 
Quarrels  and  assaults  were  less  frequent,  and  they  resorted  sel- 
domer  to  the  Pawnbrokers'  shops:  and  yet  during  the  chief  part 
of  this  period  Bread  was  154.  the  Quartern  Loaf,  and  Meat  higher 
than  the  preceding  year,  particularly  Pork,  which  arose  in  part 
from  tbe  stoppage  of  the  Distilleries  j  but  chiefly  from  the  scam. 
city  of  Grain* 
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tf  this  class  of  men,  after  theexpenee  is  incuritd  fe 
tcanngthem  to  maturity,  which,  during  a  period  of  3ft 
years  of  adult  labour,  at  25/.  a  year,  establishes  a  de« 
<ete»cy  to  the  Community  of  Tmenty-fice  Miltitnt 
sterling:  independant  of  the  numerous  other  tram  of 
evils,  which  arise  to  a  nation  from  idle,  dissolute  a**! 
immoral  habits,  by  which  the  rising  generation  b 
contaminated,  and  great  inconvenience  imposed  m 
the  innocent  and  peaceful  subject,  from  the  increase 
fef  crimes  which  are  generated  through  this  roediunJ. 
'    It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  pursuing  this  subject, 
laewsources  giving  origin  and  progress  to  crimes  press 
Upon  the  mind  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry*    To  thef 
catalogue  already  detailed  may  be  added,  Gaming* 
Houses  of  every  description,  particularly  homes  *>f  the 
iffxer  east;   but  as  this  subject  has  been  very  fufly 
famdled  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  it  will  be  ynnecc*- 
sary  to  do  more  than  place  it  in  the  general  lis*  of 
causes,  Which  have  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
evils,  which  have  afflicted  Society  in  this  Metropolis, 
tnd  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  Responsibtc 
Potice,  attaching  particularly  upon  this  baneful  pro- 
Jtensky  by  appropriate  regulations. 

Next  to  Gaming,  Illicit  Trade  or  Smuggling  nay 
be  mentioned  as  a  very  productive  source  of  crimi- 
nality. The  vast  extent  of  the  trade  and  Revenue? 
of  the  country;  its  insular  situation,  and  the  tempr 
fattens  arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  duties,  coo- 
tribute  exceedingly  to  the  corruption  of  morafe,  w* 
only  of  these  engaged  in  illicit  pursuits,  but  it  fe^to 
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lye  lamented,  also  of  the  inferior  officers  themselves, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  this  evil. 

Severe  ami  pointed  as  the  laws  unquestionably  art 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  prevention  of  this 
evil,  experience  proves  how  ineffectual  they  have 
been,  since  every  idle  and  profligate  character  be* 
tomes  *  smuggler.  But  it  »>not  merely  the  offence 
of  smuggling  aa  it  relates  to  the  revenue,  which  is 
to  be  deplored  as  a  grievance  to  the  Public,  since 
those  on  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  kingdom,  concerned 
in  such  pursuits,  are  generally  of  ferocious  habits, 
which  produce  such  excesses  and  depredations  upon 
the  unfortunate,  when  suffering  the  calamity  of 
shipwreck,  as  would  disgface  tlie  rudest  savages. 

With  contaminated  minds,  depraved  hearts,  men 
given  up  to  such  warfare  upon  helpless  humanity; 
become  fit  instruments  for  every  species  of  crimina- 
lity.— Vagabonds  by  trade,  the  transition  from  one 
•fence  to  another  is  easy,  and  hence  through  this  me- 
dium maty  culprits  are  added  to.  the  general  cata- 
logue of  delinquency,  which  nothing  can  check  or 
prevent  but  a  System  of  Police,  attaching  responsi- 
bility somewhere  instead  of  no-where  as  at  present. 

Crimes  are  also  generated  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, by  the  evil  examples  exhibited  in  Prisons,  and  by 
tjhe  length  of  time  persons  charged  with  offences  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  gaols  previous  to  their  trial,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  adjoining  the  Metropolis, 
where  they  frequently  are  in  confinement  five  or  six 
jponjjp  before  the  assises, — J£  they  were  novices  in 

^  .        .  villainy 
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villainy  before,  the  education  they  receive  in  theai 
seminaries,  in  the  event  of  their  escaping  justice,  re- 
turns' them  upon  Society  completely  proselyted  and 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  mischief  and  depredation.    ' 

Nor  have  the  unequal  scale  of  punishments,  and 
the  ultimate  unconditional  pardons,  dictated  no  doubt 
by  the  purest  motives  of  humanity,  a  less  tendency 
to  generate  new  crimes.  Encouraged  by  the  chances 
of  escaping  free,  even  after  conviction,  many  delia* 
quents  pursue  their  evil  courses,  trusting  ultimately 
to  this  resource*  if  other  devices  shall  faih 

To  shew  mankind  that  crimes  are  sometimes 
wholly  pardoned,  and  that  punishment  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary consequence,  is  toiiourish  the  flattering  hope 
of  impunity,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  considering 
pvery  punishment  which  is  actually  inflicted,  as  an 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

Let  the  Legislator  be  tender,  indulgent,  and  kv* 
wane;  but  let  the  Executors  of  the  Laws  be  inex> 
arable  in  punishing ;— at  least  to  a  certain  extent  . 


4        ... 
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£7ic  Consideration  of  the  causes-  of  the.  progress  wd 
^    increase  of  Crimes  pursued. — The  condition  of  ihc 
•  pnkappy  Fepwles,  who  support  themselves  by  Pro* 
stitution — Their  pitiable  Case. — The  progress-from 
Innocence  to  Profligacy  explained. — The  morals  of 
Youth  corrupted  by  the  multitudes  of  Prostitutes 
in  the  streets. — These  temptations  excite  desires 
&hich  suggest  undue  means  of  obtaining  money. — 
^Apprentices  and  Clerks  are  seduced— Masters  art 
;  robbed — Parent*  are  afflicted. — The  miserable  am* 
sequences  jf  Prostitution  explained.— The  impossi- 
bility <ff  preventing  its  existence  in  a  great  Afetro- 
polis* — The  propriety  of  lessening  the  Evil: — By 
'    stripping  it  <?f  its  istdecency  and  much  of  its  immoral 
tendency. -^-The  shocking  indecency  which  has  lately 
,  been  suffered  by  Prostitutes  at  the  Theatres. — The 

-  number  of  Prostitutes  in  the  Metropolis  estimated — 
Suggestions  for  rendering  the  consequences  arising 

-  from  Female  Prostitution  less  noxious  to  Society.- — 
The  advantages  of  the  measure  in  reducing  the  mass 
of  turpitude. — Reasons  offered  xvhy  the  interests  of 
morality  and  Religion  will  be  promoted  by  prescribing 

:   Rulps  with  Hspect  to  Prostitutes.  — The  example  of 

. .  '.HolUnd, .  Italy i  and  \the  East  Indies  quoted.—* 

-r  Strictures  on ,  the  offensive  manners  of  the  Cwnpany 

who  frequent  Public  Gardens :— Imputable  to  the 

uantjof  a  proper  Police— Tea  Gardens  under  a 

proper 
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.  proper  Police  might  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the 
State.— The  Ballad  Singers  might  also  be  rendered 
instruments  in  giving  aright  turn  to  the  minds  of 
the  Vulgar. — Crimes  generated  by  immoral  Books 
mid  Songs. -^Responsibility  as  it  relates  to  the  ere* 
tution  of  the  Laws  rests  no  where  at  present — The 
nature  and  advantages  of  the  Police  System 
flamed. 


Xv  addition  to  the  prominent  causes,  which  contri- 
bute to  the  origin  and  the  increase  of  crimes,  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  there 
are  other  sources  of  a  minor  nature  still  to  be  traced, 
iroin  which,  in  finite  evils  to  the  Community  spring. 

Among  these  the  most  important  is,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  unhappy  Females,  who  support 
themselves  by  Prostitution  in  this  great  Metropolis* 

In  contemplating  their  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  dropping  a  tear  of  pity.— Many  of  them  per* 
haps  originally  seduced  from  a  state  of  innocence, 
while  they  were  the  joy  and  comfort  of  their  unhappy 
parents*  Many  of  them  bora  and  educated  to  ex- 
pect a  better  fate,  until  deceived  by  falsehood  and 
Villainy,  they  see  their  #ror  when  it  is  too  late  to 
recede.  In  this  situation,  abandoned  by  their  rela- 
tions and  friends ;  deserted  by  their  seducers,  and 
at  large  upon  the  world;  loathed  and  avoided  by 
tho*e  who  formerly  held  them  in  estimation^  what  are 

they 
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ftey  to  do?  In  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things 
they  seem  to  Have  no  alternative,  but  to  become  the 
miserable  instruments  of  promoting  and  practising 
that  species-  of  seduction  and  immorality,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  the  victims,*  And  what  is  the 
mult  ?— It  is  pitiable  to  relate.  —They  are  compelled 
of  necessity  to  mingle  with  the  abandoned  herd,  who- 
have  long  been  practised  in  the  walks  of  infamy,  and 
they  too  become  speedily  polluted  and  depraved.—* 
Oaths,  imprecations)  and  obscene  language,  by  de- 
grees, become  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  necessity 
compels  them  to  endure,  and  at  length  to  imitate,  and 
practise  in  their  tarn,  upon  the  unwary  youth,  who 
too  easily  falls  into  the  snare. 

ThiJs  it  is  from  the  multitudes  of  those  uttfcappy 
Females,  that  assemble  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
Town,  that  the  morals  of  tin;  youth  are  corrupted: 
That  unnecessary  expences  are  incurred ;  and  undue* 
and  too  often  criminal,  means  are  resorted  *  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  passions,  which  hut  fof 
these  temptations,  which  constantly  assail  them  in 
almost  every  street  in  the  Metropolis,  would  not  have 
been  thought  of*  Through  this  medium  Apprentices^ 
Ckrte,  and  other  persons  m  trust,  are  seduced  from  the 

*  It  is  lAt^e  first  «tsge  of  Seduction,  before  the  femble  nio4 
b^oomes  vitiated-  and  depraved,  that  Asylums  are  most  usefuJL 
If  persons  in  this. unhappy  situation  had  it  in  their  power  to  resort 
to  a  medium,  whereby  they  might  be  reconciled  to  their  rein- 
stall*, wbttb  tfnaofrtaminatad  by  the  vices  attached  to  Okncrtl 
$mtituli<M'fttvqfil*n+nhQ.  art  now  lotf,  t&ight  be  $av*<tto  Society 

paths 
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paths  of  honesty — Masters  arc  plundered,  and  Parent* 
are  .afflicted;  while  many  a  youth,  who  might  have 
become  the  pride  of  his  family— -a  comfort  to  the  de* 
clining  years  of  his  Parents,  and  an  ornament  to  So* 
ciety,  exchanges  a  life  of  Virtue  and  Industry,  for  the. 
pursuits  of  the  Gambler,  the  Swindler,  and  the  Vaga- 
bond Nor  is  the  lot  of  these  poor  deluded  females 
less  deplorable.  Although  some  few  of  them  may 
obtain  settlements,  while  others  bask  for  a  while  in  the 
temporary  sun-shine  of  ease  and  splendour,  the  mft« 
jor  part  end  a  short  life  in  misery  and  wretchedness. 

What  has  beepme  of  the  multitudes  of  unfortu* 
aatp  females,  elegant  in  their  persons,  and  sumptu- 
ous in  their  attire,  who  Were  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  at  places  of  public  Amusement 
twenty  years  ago?  Alas!  could  their  progress  be 
developed,  and  their  ultimate  situations  or  exit  from 
{he  world  disclosed,  it  would  lay  open  a  catalogue  of 
sufferings  and  affliction,  beyond  what  the  most  ro- 
mantic fancy  could  depict  or  exhibit  to  the  feeling 
mind. 

Exposed  to  the  rude  insults  of  the  inebriated  and 
the  vulgar : — the  impositions  of  brutal  officers  and 
watchmen,  and  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  night, 
during  the  most  inclement  weather,  in  thin  apparel, 
partly  in  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  pawnbroker's  shop  render- 
ing their  necessary  garments  inaccessible— diseases, 
where  their  unhappy  vocation  does  not  produce  them, 
are  generated.     No  pitying  hand  appears  to  help 

them 
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<hern  in  such  situations.  The  feeling  parent  or  re- 
lation is  far,  off.  An  abandoned  monster  of  the  sam* 
sex,  inured  in  the  practice  of  infamy  and  seduction, 
instead  of  the  consolation  which  sickness  requires,* 
threatens  to  turn  the  unhappy  victim  out  of  doors,, 
when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  cut  off,  and  the 
premium  for  shelter  is  no  logger  forth-coming;  op 
perhaps  the  unfeeling  landlord  of  a  miserable  half  fur-* 
nished  lodging  afflicts  the  poor  unhappy  female,  by 
declarations  equally  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, till  at  length  turned  out  into  the  streets,  she 
languishes  and  ends  her  miserable  days  in  an  hospital 
or  a  workhouse,  or  perhaps  perishes  in  some  inhos-i 
pitabie  hovel  alone,  without  a  friend  to  console  her; 
or  a  fellow  mortal  to  close  her  eyes  in  the  pangs  of 

dissolution. 

* 

If  no  other  argument  could  be.  adduced  in  favour 
of  some  arrangements,  calculated  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  Female  Prostitution,  Compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  unhappy  victims  would  be  sufficient ; 
but  other  reasons  occur  equally  powerful,  why  this 
evil  should  be  controlled. 

To  prevent  its  existence,  even  to  a  considerable' 
extent,  in  so  great  a  Metropolis  as  London,  is  as  im- 
possible as  to  resist  the  torrent  of  the  tided.  It  is  an 
evil  therefore  which  must  be  endured  while  human 
passions  exist:,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  evil 
which  may  not  only  be  lessened,  but  rendered  less 
ioxious  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
•f  MCfet^j  it  may  be  stript  of  its  indecency,  and 
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ject,  without  either  infrft 
humanity  or  insulting  Aii 
practicable  to  remove  thert 
are  occasioned  by  the  ini 
shocking  behaviour  of  W 
their  still  more  blameabte- 
suiting  Public  Morals ;  am 
of  modest  women  at  once  it 
in  places  of  Public  Entertai 
along  the  most  public  street 
ticularly  in  the  evening. 

This  unrestrained  licenc 
males,  in  the  Walks  of  Pro: 
in  former  times  at  places  of  ] 
was  at  least  an  affectation 
grace,  however,  of  the  Po 
fered  to  increase ;  and  the  £ 
exhibit  scenes,  which  are  < 
sive  to  modesty,  and  contta 
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Cbndiict,  so  contrary  to  good  morals,  marks  strongly 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  age.  To  familiarize  the 
cyeS  and  eats  of  the  innocent  part  of  the  sex  to  the 
tceries  tfrhich  are  often  exhibited  in  the  Theatres,  is 
tantamount  to  carrying  them  to  a  school  of  vice  and 
ficfcauchery-*- 

Vice  16  a  rtionster  of  Such  frightful  mieh, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft— familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure— then  pity — then  embrace; 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  more  clearly, 
fcy  what  means  it  is  possible  to  lessen  the  evils  arising 
from  Female  Prostitution  in  the  Metropolis,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  view  it  in  all  its  ramifications. 

In  point  of  extent  it  certainly  exceeds  cfedibi* 
lity:  but  although  there  are  many  except  ion  s,-*-* 
the  great  mass,  (whatever  their  exterior  may  be),  arc 
mostly  composed  of  women  who  have  been  in  a  state 
of  menial  servitude,  and  of  whom  not  a  few,  from  the 
love  of  idleness  and  dress,  with  (in  this  case)  the  mis- 
fortune of  good  looks,  Have  partly  from  inclination, 
not  seldom  from  previous  seduction  and  loss  of  cha- 
racter, resorted  to  Prostitution  as  a  livelihood." 

They  are  still,  htWever,  objects  of  compassion,  al  • 
though  undei-  the  circumstances  incident  to  their 
sitiiatioti  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  experience  those 
poignant  feelings  of  distress;  which  are  peculiar  to 
^omen  who  have  moved-  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
have  been  better  educated. 

29    l  The 
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The  whole  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

I.  Of  the  class  of  Well  Educated  women  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  the  number  does  not  exceed    .•   -    *  £,00§ 

ft.  Of  tjie  class  composed  of  persons  above  the  rank  .^  • 

of  Menial  Servants  perhaps        ------      ,  3,000 

3.  Of  the  class  who  may  have  b£en  employed  as 
Menial  Servants,  or  seduced  in  very  early  life,  it  . 
is  conjectured  In  all  parts  of  the  town,  including 
Wapping,  and  the  streets  adjoining  the  River, 
there  may  not  be  less,  who  live  wholly  by  Prosti- 
tution, than     --    -     -     ?  '  -    *    -    --.*    20,000' 


25,000 


*4»  Of  those  in  different  ranks  in  Society,  who  live 
partly  by  Prostitution,  including  the  multitudes 
of  low  females,  who  cohabit  with  labouress  and 
others  without  matrimony,  there  may  be  in  all,  in 
the  Metropolis,  about      -    ---    -    r    -    * 

Total 


When  a  general  survey  Is  taken  of  the  Metro- 
polis— The  great  numbers  among  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  life,  who  live  unmarried- — The  mul- 
titudes of  ytoung  men  yearly  arriving  at  the  age  of 
puberty — the  strangers  who  resort  to  the  Metro- 
polis— The  seamen  and  nautical  labourers  employed 
in  the  Trade  of  the  River  Thames*  who  amount  at 
.  least  to  40,000— And  the  profligate  state  of  Society 
in  viilgar  life,  the  intelligent  mind  will  soon  be  recon- 
<  ciled  to  the  statement,  which  at  first  view  would  seem 
to  fttcite  doubts,  and  require  investigation. 

i  But 
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But  whether  the  numbers  of  these  truly  unfortu- 
sate  women  are  a  few  thousands  less  or  more  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  discussion,  since  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  evil  is  of  a  magnitude  that  is 
excessive,  and  imperiously  calls  for  a  remedy.  -r-Not 
certainly  a  remedy  against  the  possibility  of  Female 
Prostitution,  for  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  mqst  be  endured  in  large  societies.— 
All  that  can  be  attempted  is,  to  divest  it  of  the  faculty 
of  extending  its  noxious  influence  beyond  certain 
bounds,  and  restrain  those  excesses  and4  indecencies 
which  ha^e  already  been  shewn  to,  be  so  extremely 
soxidus  to-  society,  and  unavoidably. productive  of 
depravity  and  crimes.        4  '    ;   l  •••   .-     .  r 

The  Author  is  well  aware,  that  he.  treads  on  tender 
ground,  when  in  suggesting  any  measure,  however 
salutary  it  may  be  in  lessening  the  Calendars  of  Dg» 
linquency,  it  shall  have  the  appearance  of  giving  4 
Public  sanction  to  Female  Prostitution, 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices  long 
rooted  in  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  in  vain  to  plead 
plus  apud  me  ratio  vatebit  quam  vulgi  Opinio. 

If  however  the  political. maxim  be  true — Qui  non 
vetat  peccare,  cumpossit,  jubet — it  certainly  follows, 
that  by  suffering  an  evil  to  continue,  when  we  have  it 
;in  our  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lessen  or  prevent 
it,  we<  do  violence  to  reason  and  to  hunuiniti/.~-Th%t 
a  prudent  and  discreet  regulation  of  Prostitutes  in 
this  great  Metropolis,  would  operate  powerfully,  not 
only  in«gradqally  diminishing  their  numbers,  but  also 

z  3  in 
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in  sectoring  public  morals  ^gjiost  the  insulte  to  wbfph 
they  are  exposed,  both  id  thp  open  street^  and  at 
places  of  public  entertainment,  cannot  be  denied. 

That  young  men  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business 
fft  the  street^  of  this  Metropolis,  w<)uld  be  secured 
against  that  ruin  and  infamy,  wtoch  temptations  tbu§ 
calculated  to  inflame  the  passions,  havebrotjgbt  upon. 
many,-  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  through  lift 
)as  useful  and  respectable  members  pf  Society,  i| 
equally  true : — Whilejrauds,  peculations,  and  robbery* 
often  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  thosf 
Unhappy  women,  with  whom  connections  have  beea 
at  first  fprraefl  in  the  public  streets  (and  iatjhich  they 
themselves  are  not  seldom  the  chief  io6tmu>ents) 
Ijroukt  be  prevented, 

J  Were  sivch  proper  regulations  once  adopted,  thenar* 
ind  eyes  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tile  modest 
-and  unoffending  citizens,  who  cannot  afford  to  travel 
in  carriages,  would  no  longer  be  insulted  by  gross  ami 
j#llute<i  language,  andgre^t  indecency  of  behaviour, 
nvhile  walking  the  streets.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the -force  of  evil  example,  in  unavoidably  wit oessr 
ing  such  scenes,  may  have  debauched  many  female^ 
who  might  otherwise  haw  livec^a  virtuous  and  uscfe 

Ym  life. 

•  Whatever  consequences  might  be  derived  from  a 
total  removal  of  Prostitutes  (if  such  a  measure  could 
T>e  conceived  practicable)  with  respect  to  the  wives 
and  daughters,  who  compose  the  decent  and  respect* 
$bte  families  in  the  Metropolis,  this  apprehension  13 
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allayed  by  the  proposed  measure*     While  virtue  is 
secured  against  seduction,  the  misery  of  these  un«* 
happy  females  will  *ko  be  lessened.     Their  numbers 
will  be  decreased,  and  a  check  will  be  given,  not  only 
to  female  seduction  by  the  force  of  evil  example,  but 
to  the  extreme  degree  of  depravity,  which  arises  from 
the  unbounded  latitude  which  is  at  present  permitted 
to  tal^e  place,  from  the  unavailing  application  of  the 
laws,  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  evil.    If 
it  were  either  politic  or  humane  to  carry  them  into 
.effect,  the  state  of  society  where  such  members  are 
congregated  together  render  it  impossible. 

Although  by  the  arrangement  proposed,  a  kind  of 
sanction  would,  in  appearance,  be  given  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Prostitution,  no  ground  of  alarm  ought  to  be 
excited,  if  it  shall  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  lessen  the 
mass  of  turpitude  which  exists;  that  it  is  to  produce 
it  solid  and  substantial  good  to  the  Community,  which 
|t  is  not  possible  to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

What  therefore  can  rationally  be  opposed  to  such 
an  arrangement?  Not  surely  Religion,  for  it  will  tend 
to  advance  it:  Not  Morality,  for  the  effect  of  the 
measure  will  increase  and  promote  it ;  not  that  it  will 
sanction  and  encourage  what  will  prove  offensive  and 
noxious  in  society,  since  all  that  is  noxious  and  offen- 
sive is  by  this  arrangement  to  be  removed. — Where 
then  lies  the  abjection  ? — In  vulgar  prejudice  only;— 
By  those  of  inferior  education,  whose  peculiar  habits 
and  pursuits  have  generated  strong  prejudices,  this  ex- 
cuse may  be  pleaded ;  but  by  the  intelligent  and  well- 

2  4  informed 
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informed  it  will  be  viewed  through*  a  more  correct? 
medium.  >  *  '  •  ■  t 

Ingenuous  minds  are  ever  open  to  conviction  f 
and  it  is  the  true  characteristic  of  virtuous  minds, 
where  they  cannot  overcome  or  destroy,  to  lessen  a$ 
much  as  possible  the  evils  of  human  life. 

To  the  numerous  lin happy  females  in  the  Metro- 
polis who  live  by  Prostitution,  this  observation  pecu- 
liarly, applies.-*— The  evil  is  such  as  rtmst  be  endured 
to  a  certain  extent-^because  by  no  human  power  cai* 
it  be  overcome;  but  it  can  certainly  be  very  much 
diminished— perhaps:  only  in  one  w^y— -namely,  by 
prescribing  rules -^  '•Thus  far  shall  you  go,  and  no 
iarther,?- — the  rules  ,df.  decorum  shall  be  strictly  pre- 
served  in  the  streets  and  ip  public  places.  .  In  such 
situations  Women  of  the  Town  shall  no  longer  be- 
come instruments  of  seduction  and  debauchery. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  not  all  this  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  P-^-admitted ;  but 
could  not  thjs  be  done  without  giving  the  sanction 
pf  the  .Legislature  to  pursuits  of  infamy?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious  :t— the  Legislature  has  done  every 
thing  already  short  of  this,  to,  effect  the  object ;  but 
instead  of  promoting  good,  the  evil  has  increased ) 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  daily  increasing* — 
Instead  of  the  walks  of  Brostitijtes.  being  confined  as 
formerly,  to  one  or  two  leading  streets  in  Westmin- 
ster, they7  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Metropolis — even  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  J^oncjon ;  where  the  dangers  arising  frqni  seduo- 
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tion  are  the  greatest,  they  abound  the  most  of  alt 
of  late  years. 

In  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  the  example  of 
Holland  may  be  quoted,  where,  under  its  former  Go* 
vernment,  the  morals  of  the  people  in  general  were 
supposed  the  purest  of  any  in  Europe,  while  the  Po- 
lice System  was  considered  as  among  the  best  Italy 
has  also  long  shown  an  example,  where  Prostitutes 
were  actually  Licensed,  with  a  view  to  secure  Chas- 
tity against  the  inroads  of  violence,  and  to  prevent* 
the  Public  eye  from  being  insulted  by  scenes  of 
lewdness  and  indecorum. 

Female  Chastity,  which  is  highly  regarded  by  the 
natives  of  India,  is  preserved  by  rearing  up  a  certain 
class  of  females,  who  are  under  the  conduct  of  discreet 
Matrons,  in  every  town  and  village ;  and  with  whom, 
under  certain  circumstances,  an  indiscriminate  inter- 
course is  permitted — a  measure  of  political  necessity. 
Their  morals,  however,  in  other  respects,  are  strictly 
guarded,  and  their  minds  are  not  susceptible  of  that 
degree  of  depravity  which  prevails  in  Europe.  They 
are  taught  the  accomplishments  of  singing  and  danc- 
ing— they  exhibit  at  public  entertainments,  and  are. 
even  called  upon  to  assist  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  unrestrained  latitude  which  is  permitted  to 
unfortunate  females  in  this  Metropolis,  is  certainly  an 
;nlet  to  many  crimes. 

The  places  of  resort  in  Summer,  and  particularly  the 

Public  Gardens,  which  were  formerly  an  in uqceut 

-relaxation  \o  Sober  and  discreet  families,  can  now  no 

longer 
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logger  be  attended  with  comfort  or  satisfaction,  frptH 
the  offensive  manners  pf  the  company  who  frequeat 
such  places. 

It  is  not  that  the  Gardens  are  in  themselves  a  nui- 
$ance,  or  that  to  the  inferior  exhibitions  any  blame  iq 
to  be  imputed ;  for  both  might  be  rendered  the  me- 
dium of  that  rational  recreation  so  necessary  both  for 
the  health  and  comfprt  of  the  middling  or  lower  ranks 
of  the  people,  to  whom  pdlicy  and  reason  must  admit 
occasional  amusements  are  necessary. — If  so,  what 
pan  be  more  innocent,  or  better  calculated  for  health 
and  occasional  recreation  than  the  assemblage  of  d&» 
cci>t  people  in  a  Tea  Garden  !— r 

Many  of  them,  however,  have  been  shut  up>  and 
this  recreation  denied  to  the  people,  because  Prpsti-r 
tutes  resorted  to  those  places ;  insulted  public  mo- 
rals,— promoted  lewdness  and  debauchery,  am}  ba* 
pished  modest  and  decent  families, 

This,  if  the  true  cause  was  develqppd,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  place,  which  in  itself  was  favourable  to 
the  innocent  amusement  of  the  people,  but  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  Police  System, — It  was  not  the  Gardens 
nor  their  Keepers  that  offended. — The  evil  arose  from 
the  want  of  proper  regulations,  to  restrain  these  ex- 
cesses and  to  keep  them  within  bounds.   . 

Such  places  of  resort  under  appropriate  Police  re- 
gulations, might  be  rendered  a  considerable  source  of 
reveuue  to  the  State,  while  they  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  innocent  recreation  of  the  People.— -By 
shutting  up  the  Gardens  the  People  are  driven  to  th# 

Ale- 


^JMe  houses,  where  both  air  aod  exercise,  Mvpecfisaiy 
^o  health,  are  denied  thetjv  and  where  the  same  qx? 
cesses  often  prevail,  .tending  in  a  still  greater  degree 
$q  the  corruption  qf  morals.  . 

WUererei:  multotvKles  o£  people  are  collected  tog©* 
^ber,  p  in  a  great  Metropolis  like  London,  amuse- 
ipenfs  become  indispensably  necessary,— And  it  is 
W  i&considerable  feature  in  the  science  of  Police  to 
encourage,  protect,  and  controul  such  as  tend  to  in- 
jnocent  recreation,  to  preserve  the  good  humour  of 
ihe  Public,  and  to  give  the  minds  of  the  People  a 
fight  bias. 

This  is  only  attainable  through  the  n^dium  of  a 
^peH-re^lated  Police.— It  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
render  Public  Gardens  as  innocent  and  deoorous  as  a 
Private  Assembly :  although  under  the  present  defi- 
cient System  they  are  the  greatest  of  all  nuisances. -*- 
Decent  and  respectable  f  unities  ate  compelled  to  deny 
themselves  the  privilege  of  visiting  them,  because  no 
restraint  is  put  upon  indecency,  and  vice  reigns 
triumphant 

-  It  is  because  thifigs  arte  either  done  by  halves,  of 
nothing^  done  at  all, to  secure  the  privileges  of  inno- 
cence, that  (he  sober  and  harmless  part  of  the  com- 
jmmity  are  compelled  to  forego  those  recreations 
which  contributed  to  their  comfort :  while  the  young 
£nd  thoughtless,  heedless  of  the  consequences  and 
inexperienced  as  to  the  effect,  rush  into  the  vortex  of 
(dissipation,  and,  unable  to  discriminate,  become 
victims  to  the  licpntiogsgess  which  is  suffered  to 

Since 
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Since  recreation  is  necessary  to  Civilized 
all  Public  Exhibitions  should  be  rendered  subservient 
to  die  improvement  of  morals,  and  to  the  means  of 
infusing  into  the  mind  a  love  of  the  Constitution,  and 
a  reverence  and  respect  for  the  Baws.— How  easy 
would  it  be,  under  the  guidance  of  an  appropriate  Fo± 
lice,  to  give  a  right  bias  through  the  medium  of  Pub- 
lic amusements  to  the  dispositions  of  the  People.^— 
How  superior  this  to  the  odious  practice  of  besotting 
themselves  in  Ale-h&uses,  hatching  seditious  and 
treasonable  designs,  or  engaged  in  pursuits  of  tht 
vilest  profligacy,  destructive  to  health  and  morals. 

Even  thfc  common  Ballad-3ingers  in  the  streets 
might  be  tendered  instruments  useful  under  the  con*- 
troul  of  a'  well-regulated  Police,  in  giving  a  better 
turn  to  the  pinds  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  People, 
—They  too  must  be  amused,  and  why  not,  if  they 
can  be  amused  innocently  ?~ If  through  this  medium 
they  can  be  taught  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  love  to 
their  Country,  and  obedience  to  the  Laws,  would 
jt  not  be  wise  and  politic  to  sanction  it  ?• 

If  in  addition  to  this,  moral  lessons  could  occa- 
sionally be  conveyed,  shewing  in  language  familiar  to 
their  habits,  the  advantages  of  Industry  and  Frugality 
— The  pleasure  of  living  independent  bf  the  Pawn- 
broker and  the:  Publican^-The  disgrace  and  ruin 
attached  to  drunkenness  and  dishonesty,  and  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  a  good  Husband,  a  good  Father, 
and  an  honest  Man,  might  it  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected! that  in  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral  point  of 
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view,  advantages  would  be  gained,  while  the  people 

were  both  instructed  and  amused  ? 

« 

*"  Crimes  have  been  generated  in  considerable  de- 
gree both  by  immoral  and  seditious  books  and  songs. 
—-It  is  true. the  laws  are  open  to  punishment.  The 
road  however  to  justice,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
is  circuitous  and  difficult,  while  ia  the  latter  case 
their  execution  is  felt  to  be  harsh,  severe,  and  ulti- 
mat ely  ineffectual :  hence  licentious  and  mischievous 
Publications  prevail,  and  Ballad-singers  are  suffered 
often  to  insult  decency,  and  to  disseminate  poison  ia 
every  street  in  the  Metropolis. 

Like  many  other  evils  they  remain  in  spite  of  the 
statutes  made  to  prevent  tbem. — They  were  evils 
suffered  centuries  ago  where  the  laws  proved  equally 
unavailing :  but  the  state  of  society  and  manners 
rendered  them  less  dangerous. 

In  the  Machine  of  Government  there  are  many 
component  parts  where  responsibility  attaches ; — but 
with  respect  to  objects  of  Police,  it  would  seem  at  present 
to  rest  no  where,  and  hence  is  explained  at  once,  the 
want  of  energy  ia  the  execution  of  our  laws,  and  why 
so  many  excellent  Statutes  remain  a  dead  letter.—* 
To  live  encircled  by  fears  arising  from  uncontrolled 
excesses  of  the  human  passions,  either  leading  to  tur- 
pitude or  terminating  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  is 
to  live  in  misery.—  Police  is  an  improved  state  of  So- 
ciety, which  counteracts  these  excesses  by  giving 
energy  and  effect  to  the  law.  It  is  like  the  Mechani- 
sal  power  applied  .to  an  useful  Machine,  devoid  of 
•r  which, 
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which;  it  remains  without  motion,  or  action,  an£ 
without  benefit. 

"  Government,"  sap  thchenevolerit Hanivag,  u  ori- 
u  ghiates  from  the  fove  of  order. — Watered  by  Police 
"  it  grows  up  to  maturity,  arid  ixf  c6ttrse  of  time 
/(  spreads  a  luxuriant  comfort  aad  seenrity.-r-Ciit  o 
"  its  branches,  and  the  mere  tronk,  however  stro: 
*4  it  may  appear,  can  afford  n*  shelter." 
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CHAP.  XITI. 

indigence  c?  cause  of  the  increase  of  Crimes*— -The  Sys- 
tem with  respect  to  the  Casual  Poor  erroneous— The 
miserable  condition  of  many  who  seek  for  an  Asylum 
in  the  Metropolis. — The  unhappy  State  of  broken- 
dawn  Families^   who  hone  seen  better  days. — The 
effect  of  Indigence  on  the  Offspring  of  the  Sufferers. 
—-The  discacety  of  the  Children  of  mrfortunate 
Families  applying  for  Soup  at  the  Establishments. — 
The  unparalleled  Philanthropy  of  the  opulent  Part , 
of  tlie  Community. — Estimate  of  the  Private  and 
Public  Benevolence  amounting    to   850,0001.    a 
year. — The  noble  Munificence  of  the  Merchants.— * 
An  Appeal  to  the  exalted  virtue  of  the  0pulcnt9 
who  have  come  forward  in  acts  of  Humanity. — The 
deplorable  State  of  the  Lower  Ranks  attributed  to 
the  present  System  of  the  Poor  Latvs.—An  Insti- 
tution to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  Mendicity  in 
the  Metropolis  explained. — The  State  of  the  Casual 
Poor  resumed.—The  abuses  and  ineffcacy  of  the 
Relief  received. — A    new  System   proposed  with 
respect  to  them  and  Vagrants  in  the  Metropolis. 
—/fa Advantages  explained  *-~The  distinction   be- 
tween   Poverty ''  and    Indigence    explained.— The 
Poor  divided  into  Jive  Classes,   with  suggestions 
applicable  to  each.— The  evil  Examples  in  Work- 
•     houses,  a  great  cause  of  the  Corruption  of  Mo- 
-rals.-*The  Statute  of  A3  Elizabeth  considered.— 
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7%e  defective  System  of  Execution  exposed— Con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hale. — A  partial  Re- 
medy proposed  in  respect  to  Vagrant  and  Casual 
Poor. — A  Public  Institution  recommended  for  the 
care  of  this  class  of  Poor,  under  the  direction  of  three 
,  Commissioners.^— Their  Functions  explained. — A 
,  Proposition  for  raising  a  Fund  of  52301.  from  the 
Parishes  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
w  relieve  them  from  the  Cafual  Poor. — Reasons  why 
the  Experiment  should  be  tried — The  assistance  of 
Sir  Frederick  Eden,  and  other  Gentlemen  of  talents, 
who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  Poor,  attain- 
able.— The  advantages  which  would  result  to  the 
Community,  from  the  united  Efforts  of  men  of 
investigation  and  judgment,  previous  to  any  final 
Legislative  Regulation.— Conclusion. 


Indigence,  in  the  present  state  of  Society,  may  be 
considered  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of 
Crimes. 

The  System  which  prevails  in  the  Metropolis,  with 
respect  to  these  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  de- 
nominated the  Casual  Poor,  will  be  found  on  minute 
inquiry  to  be  none  of  the  least  considerable  of  the; 
causes,  which  lead  to  the, corruption  of  morals*  and 
to  the  multiplication  of  minor  offences  in  particular 
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.  The  number  of  persons,  who  with  their  families, 
find  their*  way  to  the  Metropolis,  from  the  most  re- 
mote quarters  of -Great.  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  hopes  of  finding  employment  they  in- 
cur  an  immediate  and  constant  ex  pence,  for  lodging 
and  subsistence,  until  at  length  their  little  all  is  in  the 
Pawnbrokers'  shops,  or  sold  to  raise  money  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  If  they  have  been  virtuously' 
brought  up  in  the  country,  despondency  seizes  import 
their  minds,  in  consequence  of  the  disappointments 
and  hardships,  their  adventurous  or  incautious  con- 
duct has  doomed  them  to  suffer ;  which,  as  it  applies 
to  the  most  deserving  of  this  class,  who  will  not  steal 
and  are  ashamed  to  beg,  often  exceeds  any  thing  that 
the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

Their  Parochial  Settlements  are  either  at  a  great 
distance,  or  perhaps  as  natives  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
they  are  without  even  this  resource.  The  expence 
of  removing,  as  the  Law  directs,  is  too  serious  a 
charge  to  be  incurred  by  the  parish  where  accident 
h?s  fixed  them.  They  are  treated  with  neglect  and 
contumely  by  the  Parochial  Officers ;  and  even  occa- 
sionally driven  to  despair.  Willing  to  labqur,  but 
bereft  of  any  channel  or  medium  through  which 
the  means  of  subsistence  might  be  procured.  It  is 
assigned  to  no  person  to  hear  their  mournful  tale, 
who  might  be  able  to  place  them  in  a  situation, 
where  they  might  gain  a  subsistence ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  not  a  few 
pf  them  either  actually  perish  for  want,  or  contract 
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diseases  which  ultimately  terminate  in  premature 
death. 

Such  is  frequently  the  situation  of  the  more  decent 
and  virtuous  class  of  the  htbouVing  people,  who  come 
to  seek  employment  in  the  Metropolis.  The  tnori . 
profligate  who  pursue  the  ^ame  course  have  generally 
other  resources.  Whfcrfc  honest  labour  is  not  to  W 
procured,  they  connect  themselves  with  those  who 
live  by  petty  or  more  atrocious  offences,  and  contri- 
bute in  no  small  degree  to  the  increase  of  iiie  general 
phalanx  of  delinquents.  The  young  female  part  of 
such  families?  too  oftfen  become  prostitutes,  while  the 
males  pursue  acts  of  depredation  upon  thePiiblic,  bjf 
availing  themselves  of  the  various  resources*  which 
the  defects  in  the  Police  system  &llow. 
(  la  addition  to  the  families  who  thus  resort  to  the 
Capital,  young  men  frequently  wander  up  who  havd 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws,  incon- 
sequence of  being  unable  to  find  security  for  the  sup* 
port  of  a  natural  Chiid  in  their  own  parish;  or  who 
perhaps  have  incurred  the  punishment  due  to 
some  other  offetice. — Without  money,  without  re- 
commendations, and  bereft  qf  friends,  atid  perhaps 
afraid  of  being  knowfc,  they  resort  to  low  public 
houses,  where  they  meet  with  thieves  and  rogues 
who  not  ibrifrequently  in  this  way  recruit  their  gangs, 
as  often  as  the  arm  of  Justice  diminishes  their 
numbers. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  contemplating  the 
mass  of  indigence,  which,  in  its  various  ram  Hication%  . 

produce* 
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produces  distresses  mote  extensive  and  morepoig* 
t*wt  that)  perhaps  in  any  other  spot  m  the;  world* 
($ari?  excepted)  its  origifl  is  to  be  traced,  in  almost 
every  rank  of  society;  and  though  sometimes  the 
result  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently generated  by  kilehess,  inattention  to  busk 
aees,  and  indiscretion*    But  at  all  events,  the  tear  of 
pity  is  due  to  the  helpless  and  forlorn  offspring  of 
the  criminal  or  indolent,  who  beccime  objects  of  com** 
pawton,  not  oply  as  it  relates  to  their  immediate  sub* 
sistence;  but  much  more  frith  respect  to  their  future 
situations  in  life.    It  is  in  the  progress  to.  the  adult 
state,  that  the  infanta  of  patents,  broken  down  by 
jQJsforttibes,  almost  Unavoidably  learn,  from  the  pits* 
sure  of  extreme  poverty,  to  resort  to  devices  which 
qarty  corrupt  their  morals,  and  mar  their  future  £iu> 
<K$s  and  utility  in  life.    Under  the  influence  of  thesfe 
**d  examples,  and  their  necessary  consequences,  da 
fenny  females  becbrne  Prostitutes,  who  in  other  ctr» 
eumstances,  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  thcit 
lex,  While  the  males*  by  contracting  early  in  life habita 
that  are  pernicious,  become,  in  many  instances,  no 
less  notions  to  Society.     Familiarized  in  infancy  to 
the  Pawnbroker's  shop,  and  to  other  even  less  reput- 
able means  of  obtaining  temporary  subsistence,  they 
too  soon  become  adepts  in  falsehood  and  deceit.   Im+ 
perious  necessity  baa  given  an  early  spring  to  theii 
ingenuity;  They  are  generally  full  of  resource,  which 
in  good  pursuits  might  render  them  useful  and  valu- 
able members  of  the  community ;   but  unhappily 
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their  minds  have  acquired  a  wt-ong  bias,  and  they 
are  reared:  insensibly  in  the  walks  of  vice*  withoat 
knowing,  in  many  instances  that  they  are  at  all  en- 
gaged in  evil  pursuits. 

•  In  all  these  points  of  view,  from  indigence  is  to  be 
traced  the  great  Origin  and  the  Progress  of  Crimes, 
;  In  attending  the  different  Soup  Establishments 
(where  50,000  indigent  families,  at  the~~ex pence  of 
one  halfpenny  per  head,  have  a  meal  furnished  every 
day  during  the  winter)*  the  Author  has  oI>served, 
with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  particularly 
at  one  of  them,  the  children  of  unfortunate  and  re- 
duced families,  who,  from  their  appearance,  have 
moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  the  humble  suitors  for  this 
frugal  and  nourishing  aliment. 

To  have  contributed  in  any*  degree  to  the  relief  of 
distress  rendered  painful  iiv  the  extreme,  from  the 
recollection  of  better  days,  is  an  ample  reward  to  those 
benevolent  individuals,  who  have  joined  in  the  sup- 
port and  conduct  of  an  undertaking,  of  all  others  the 
most  beneficial  that  perhaps  was  ever  devised,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  relieving  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

While  the  wretchedness,  misery,  and  crimes,  which 
have  been  developed,  and  detailed  in  this  work,  can- 
not be  sufficiently  deplored,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
exultation,  that  in  no  country  or  nation  in  the  wprld, 
and  certainly  in  no  other  Metropolis,  does  there  exist 

*  Set  pages  S I  and  82  for  an  account  of  this  Chanty. 

among 
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among  ?he  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  Society,  an 
equal  portion  of  Philanthropy  and  Benevolence. — 
Here  are  to  be  discoverer^  the  extremes  of  vice  and 
virtue,  strongly  marked  by  the  existing  turpitude  on 
one  hand,  and  the  noble  instances  of  charitable  mu- 
nificence,  displayed  by  the  opulent  part  of  the  com- 
inunity,  on  the  other.  i 

*  *      *  .  -  • 

*  Nothing  can  place  this  in  a  stronger  point  of  view, 
and  perhaps  nothing  will  astonish  strangers  more  thatl 
the  following  summary  Estimate  of  the  various  In- 
stitutions, supported  chiefly  by  Voluntary  Contribu* 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  legal  Assessments,  all  tend- 
ing to  ameliorate  and  better  the  condition  of  humah 
life,  under  the  afflicting  circumstances  of  indigence 

and  disease.* 

ESTIMATE. 

1.  Asylums  for  the  Relief  of  Objects  of  Charity    £. 

and  Humanity  -         -         -         -       "  -     30,000 

2.  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  for  the  Sick,  Lame,  and 

Diseased  -        »        -        *        -         -    59,000 

3.  Institutions  for    benevolent,    Charitable,    and    ' 

Hunlane  Purposes        ...        -        -205,000 

4.  Private  Charities  -         -         -         '••       -   150,000 

5.  Charity  Schools  for  Educating  the  Poor       -         -     i'0,000 

6.  To  which  add  the  annual  Assessments  for  the 

Poor  Rates;  paid   by  the  Inhabitants  of   the 
Metropolis  and  its  Environ^      *'  ..-         -       .,*  ;255,O0p 
.    Total  estimated  amount  of  the  annual  Sums  paid 

for  the  support  and  benefit  of  the  Poor  ip  the     — — — 
Metropolis,  &c.     -  ,.-       (carried aver)     f.  700,000 
*  For  a  specific  account  of  these  Institutioiis,  scf  Khe  Chapter 
*£  Municipal  Pottcer*   ' 
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7.  Beside?  the  endowed  Establishments  for  which 

the  Poor  are  chiefly  indebted  to  pur  Ancestor*    150,dbO 

l-  %  .1. '  "'."'. 

r         .  Total    -     -.    *«£.S6Ol0M 

* 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  highly  proper  to  jneptio* 
the  noble  benevolence,  which  has  been  displayed  by 
the  Opulent  of  all  ranks,  but  particularly  the'Mer* 
phants,  in  the  very  large  sums  which  h^ve  been,  at 
various  times,  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  thp  bran 
men,  \yho  have  beep  maimed  and  wounded,  and  for 
Jbe  support  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  relations 
pf  those  who  have  meritoriously  lost  their  lives  iq 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. 

Such  exalted  examples  of  unbounded  munificence 
{he  history  of  no  other  natioa  records.. 

It  is  to  this  source  of  elevated  virtue,  and  noble? 
^iess  of  mind,  that  an  appeal  is  made,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  behalfofthos>e  unhappy  fettow-mortafe, 
who,  jn  spite  of  thp  unexampled  liberality  vjK\c\\  has 
been  displayed,  Still  Require  the  fostering  hand  of 
Philanthropy. 

The  cause  of.  the^p  distresses  has  been  e^pfeia- 
^ d ;  and  also  the  evils  which  such  a  condition  i* 
human  life  entails  upon  Society.  It  is  not  pecu- 
niary aid  that  will  heal  this  gangrene:  this  Cpr- 
ruption  of  Morals.  There  nujst  bp  the  application 
of  a  correct  System  of  Police  calculated  to  reacl^ 
^e  root  and  origin  pf  the  evil. — Without  System,  /*- . 
tetligence,  Talents,  and  Industry,  united  in  all  that  re- 
late? 
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fates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Poor,  millions  may  be  wasted 
as  millions  have  already  been  wasted,  without  better* 
ing  their  condition.  In  all  the  branches  of  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy,  there  is  pope  which 
requires  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  as  that  which  relates  to  this  particular 
object :  and  yet,  important  as  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Community,  the  management  of  a  concern,  in 
which  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  prosperity 
is  involved,  is  suffered  to  remain,  as  in  the  rude  ages, 
when  Society  had  not  assumed  the  bold  features  of 
the  present  period,— in  the  hands  of  changeable, 
and  in  many  instances,  unlettered  agents ;  wholly 
incompetent  to  a  task  at  all  times  nice  and  difficult 
in  the  execution,  and  often  irksome  and  incon- 
venient. 

One  great  feaWe  of  this  evil,  on  which  it  is  de- 
plorable to  reflect,  is,  that  nearly  one  million  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  utmost  population  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  short  of  nine  millions,  should 
be  supported  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  remaining 
eight. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  favour  of  a  System  admitted  to  be  wisely 
conceived  in  its  origin,  the*efFects  it  has  produced 
incontestably  prove,  that  with  respect  to  the  mass  of 
the  Poor,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 

*  execution. 

If  it  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  that  there  could 
e*ist  io  the  Metropolis  such  an  inconceivable  portion 
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of  human  misery,  amidst  Examples  of  munificence 
and  benevolence  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country 
in  the  world. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,   so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  state  of  indigence  in  the  Metropolis,  » 
design  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Benevolent  Stcktp 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of the  Poor,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  department  for  inquiring  inte> 
the  history,  life,  and  the  causes  of  the  distress  t/f 
every  person  who  asks  relief  in  any  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis :  not  with  a  view  to  support  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  in  idleness  and  vice;  bqt  to  use  those 
means  which  talents,  attention,  and  humanity  can 
accomplish — (means  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
parochial  officers),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbcm 
to  assist  themselves.*  ' 

*  -  ■  %     •  / 

r 

*  An  office  has  for  sorne  time  past  been  instituted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mat  hew  Martin,  Esq.  assisted  by  one  or  two  philanthro- 
pic  individuals,  for  inquiring  iuto  cases  and  causes  of  distfe».T- 
The  generality  of  the  poor  persons  have  been  invited  tp  theoS*6 
by  the  distribution  of  tickets,  plirectjng  U)«m  when  and  where  ttyj 
arfc  to  apply.  On  such  occasions  a  small  relief  has  been  aflbrM 
arising  from  a*fund  constituted  by  private  benevolence ; — bottle 
cl.ief  advantage  which  these  poor  people  have  derived  has  beta 
from  the  consolatory  advice  given  them,  and  still  more  from  tb« 
assistance  afforded  by  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  laydableip 
pf  Mr.  Martip,  in  getting  those  into  workhouses  who  have  p«°* 
♦child  settlements  in  the  Metrppolis,  or  assisting  in  procuring^ 
means  of  passing  them   to  their  parishes,   where  such  setur 
wentsare  jn  the  country.     Seasonable  pecuniary  relief  has  beeq 
also  extended  in  certain  cases,  and  small  loans  of  money,  xnM 
to  enable  those  who  are  able  to  work  to  redeem  tfu-ir  appm^i 
and  tools  to  rescue  them  ftpnj  despondence,  and  to  help  tbexa* 
selves  by  their  own  labour,  in  such  employments  as  they  could 
t-jther  thegjselye?  pbtain?  ur  as  cpulp)  be  procure^  fof  them. 
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'  In  the  Metropolis  the  Magistrates  interfere  very 
little  in  parochial  relief,  except  when  appeals  are 
made  to  them  in  particular  cases,  or  when  called 
upon  to  sign  orders  of  removal,  which  \s  gene- 
rally done  as"  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  poor  are  left  almost  entirely  to  the  management 
of  the  Parochial  Officers  for  the  titfie  being,  who 
frequently  act  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or 
caprice,  or  fire  irritated  by  the  impudent  impor- 
tunity' <)f  the  profligate  Gin-drinking  poor.  These 
Officers  also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have  private 
affairs  which  necessarily  engage  the  chief  part  of 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  to  tjie  end  of  theyear  1/97 > 
Mr.  Martin  investigated  the  case's  of  120  poor  persons,  wbo  at- 
tended htm  in  consequence  of  the  tickets  which  were  distributed.  — 
Of  these  31  were  men;  the  greater  part  maimed  or  disabled  by  age  • 
or  sickness,  ooly  two  of  whom  had  any  legal  settlement  in  London, 
Of  tbewomen, 99  in  aumber,48  were  widows,  about  one-third  were 

• 

aged— some  crippled,  and  others  distressed  for  want  of  work, while 
many  were  embarrassed  by  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
parochial  relief,  or  by  the  fear  of  applying  for  it : — of  the  wires,  in 
mo$t  cases,  tbe  difficulty  arose  frojh  want  of  work  or  incapacity  of 
doing  it,  on  aecdunt  of  a' child  in  arms.  There  were  cases  of  very 
great  distress.  Above  half  had  two  or  more  children.  Some  of 
them  infants,  aud  the  chief  part  too  young  to  work.  Of  the  wo- 
men  24  claimed  settlements  in  London  and  Westminster— 33  in 
different  part*  of  England— 22  belonged  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  thte  remaining  20  said  they  could  give  no  account  cf  their 
place  of  settlement.  In  most  instances  by  an  application  to  their 
parishes,  an4  iu  some  to  their  friends,  Mr,  Martin  was  enabled 
to  obtain  effectual  relief  to  all  of  them;  the  gift  of  a  little  food, 
and  hearing  their  melancholy  story,  afforded  some  comfort ;  and 
had  a  small  rand  been  appropriated  to  tfcit  object*  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  have  enabled  those  wbo  were  in  health  to  have 
parnet)  a  livelihood;  See  l$th  Report  <Jf  the  Society  for  6cUci  i**» 
fa  Cpntypon  pftfcPm 
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-gtaecy,  or  bavp  actually  received  alms,  are  permitted 
to  rcnjaio  a  burden  on  the  parishes ;  the  Magistrates 
Jreiag  loth  to  incur  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  by 
ateicdy  following  the  letter  of  the  Act,  in  whipping 
or  imprisoning  poor  miserable  wretches,  whose  indi- 
gence have  rendered  relief  necessary. 

In  all  the  146  parishes  within  and  without  the 
walls,  including  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  &c.  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  casual  charity  given  in  this  way, 
4jnay  aiqounttQ  10,0001.  a  year. 

The  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the 
impossibility  either  of  a  proper  discrimination,  or 
pf  finding  in  the  distributing  these  resources,  that 
time  for  investigation  which  might  lead  to  the  solid 
benefit  of  the  Pauper,  by  restoring  him  to  a  capacity 
of  earning  his  own  livelihood,  makes  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  instead  of  being  useful,  this  large  sum  is 
perhaps  hurtful,  to  the  major  part  of  the  poor  who 
♦receive  it,  The  trifle  they  receive,  from  being  ii\ju- 
<Hciously  given,  and  frequently  to  get  rid  of  the 
glamour  and  importunity  of  the  mpat  profligate,  is 
-too  often  spent  immediately  in  the  Gin -shop.— No 
-inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
—No  measures  are  pursued  to  redeem  the  apparel 
-}Ocked  up  \n  the  Pawnbroker's  shop,  although  a 
.small  sum  would  frequently  recover  the  habiliments 
ipf  a  aakpd  and  starving  family— no  questions  are 
ipsked  respecting  the  means  they  employ  to  subsist 
themselves  by  ls*t>oijrj  $nd  no  efforts  are  used  to 

procure 
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procure  employment  for  those  who  are  willing  to  la* 
bour,  but  have  fiot  the  means  of  obtaining  work. 

Hence  it  is  that  poverty,  under  such  circumstances, 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  multiplication 
of  crimes.  The  profligate  thus  partly  supported,  too 
often  resorts  topilfering  pursuits  to  fill  up  the  chasm, 
'and  habits' of  idleness  being  once  obtained,  labour 
soon  becomes  irksome.     - 

'.  Why  should  not  the  whole  nation,  but  particu- 
larly the  Metropolis,  be  considered,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  vagrant  and 'casual  Poor,  as  one  family, 
ajid  be  placed  under  the  review  of  certain  persons 
who  might  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the  trusty  and 
might  devote  their  time  sedulously  to  that  object  ?— 
Were  such  an   establishment  instituted,    and  sup- 
ported in  the  first  instance  by  a  sum  from  each  parish, 
equal  to  the  casual  relief  they  have  each  given  on  an 
average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  with  power  to 
employ  this  fund  in  establishing  Houses  of  Industry, 
or  Work-rooms,  in  various  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  Pool1  should  receive  the  whole  of  their 
earnings  and  a  comfortable  meal   besides: — it  is 
highly  probable  that  while  the  expence  to  the  pa-  • 
rishes  would  gradually  diminish,  beggary  would  be 
annihilated  in  the  Metropolis— the  modest  and  de- 
serving Poor  would  be  discovered  and  relieved,  while 
the  idle  and  profligate,  who  resorted  to  begging  as  a 
trade,  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  honest  labour 
Jbr  their  subsistence. 

Thi« 
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This  is  a  point  in  the  political  (Economy  of  the 
Nation  highly  important,  whether  it  relates  to  the 
cause  of  humariity  or  to  the  morals  of  the  people, 
upon  which  all  good  Governments  are  founded. — 
That  such  ah  institution  is  practicable  is  already- 
proved  from  the  partial  experiments  that  have  beea 
made.  That  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  would* 
be  great  beyond  aH  calculation,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  elucidation. 

;  While  it  operated  beneficially  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  and  to  the  State,  it  would  relieve  Paro- 
chial Officers  of  a  very  irksome  and  laborious  task, 
perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  that  is  attached  to  the 
office  of  an  Overseer  in  the  Metropolis. 

,  To  give  this  branch  of  Police  vigor  and  effect,  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature  would  be  necessary ;  which  would 
be  easily  obtained  when  the  measure  itself  was  once 
thoroughly  understood,  and.  it  could  not  then  fail  to 
be  as  popular  as  it  would  unquestionably  be  useful. 

They  who  fronri  their  habits  of  life  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  .considering  the  state  of  the  Poor,  are  apt 
to  form  very  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject  .- 

By  t he  Poor  we  are  not  to  understand  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  who  support  themselves  by  labour; 
for  those  whose  necessity  compels  them  to  exercise 
their  industry,  become  by  their  poverty  the.  actual 
pillars  of  the  State. 

•  labour  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
all  Governments ;  and  as  it  is  from  the  Poor  only 
that  labour  can  be  expected,  so  far  from  being .  an 

evil, 
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pefmitting  a  family  to  retrograde  into  a  state  of  in- 
digence, where  they  must  be  wholly  maintained 
by  the  Public,  and  where  their  own  exertions  cease 
in  a  gTeat  measure  to  be  useful  to  the  Cotintry. 
Tht  second  Glass  comprehends  the  vagrant  Pmr;  who 
are  able  \s6i  not  willing  to  work,  or  who  cannot 
obtain '  employment  in  ;  fcoftseqttence  of  their  bad 
character.  This  class  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
scended ftom  poverty  into  beggary,  in  which  state 
they  become  objects  of  peculiar  attention,  since 
the  State. suffers  not  only  the  loss  of  their  labour, 
but  also  of  the  money  which  they  obtain  by  the 
present  ill-judged  mode  of  giving  charity.  Many 
of  them,  however,  having  become  mendicants, 
more  from  necessity  than  choice,  deserve  com- 
miseration and  attention^  and  nothing  can  pro- 
mote in  a  greater  degree  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  Metropolis,  than  an 
establishment  for  the  employment  of  this  class  of 
indigent  Poor,  who  may  be  said  at  present  to  be 
in  a  very  deplorable  state,  those  only  excepted 
who  make  begging  a  profession.  It  is  only  by  a 
plan,  such  as  has  been  recommended,  that  the 
real  indigent  can  be  discovered  from  the  vagrant, 
and  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  have  that 
distinct  and  collected  view  of  the  whole  class  of 
beggars  m  the  Metropolis,  or  to  provide  the  means 
of  rendering  their  labour ,  (where  they  are  able  to 
labour)  productive  to  themselves  and  the  State.—* 
And  it  may  be  further  added  with  great  truth,  that 
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amusement.  In  this  manner  it  is  wonderful  how 
productive  the  exertions  of  even  the  most  infirm 
might  be  rendered* — But  it  must  be  accomplished 
under  a  management  very  different,  indeed,  from 
any  thing  which  prevails  at  present. 

The  fourth  Class  comprehends  the  aged  and  infirnt, 
who  are  entirely  past  labour,  and  have  no  means 
of  support — Where  an  honest  industrious  man  has 
wasted  his  strength  in  labour  and  endeavours  to 
rear  a  family,  he  is  well  entitled  to  an  asylum  to- 
render  the  evening  of  his  life  comfortable.     For 

*  this  class  the  gratitude  and  the  humanity  of  the 
Community  ought  to  provide  a  retreat  separate 
from  the  profligate  and  vagrant  Poor.  But,  alas  i 
the  present  System  admits  of  no  such  blessing.— 
The  most  deserving  must  submit  to  an  indiscri- 
minate intercourse  in  Workhouses  with  the  most 
worthless;  whose  polluted  language  and  irregular 
conduct*  render  not  a  few  of  those  asylums  as 
great  a  punishment  to  the  decent  part  of  the  indi- 
gent and  infirm  as  a  common  prison. 

The  Fifth  Class  comprizes  the  Infant  Poor,  who  from 
extreme  indigence,  or  the  death  of  parents,  are 
cast  upon  the  public  for  nurture.  One  fifth  part 
of  the  gross  number  in  a  London  Workhouse  is 
generally  composed  of  this  class.  Their  moral 
and  religious  education  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  Community.  They  are  the  children  of  the 
Public,  and  if  not  introduced  into  life,  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  State, 
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it  cinaot  give  knowledge,  education,  public  spirit,  inte~ 
%rity,  and  time,  to  those  changeable  Agents  whom  it 
lias  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  the 
Sovereign  Wisely  selects  men  eminent  for  their  talents 
and  integrity. — Were  the  choice  to  be  made  on  the 
prjgctple  established  by  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Nation 
could  not  exist  even  a  single  year. 

In  the  private  affairs  of  life,  the  success  of  every 
difficult  undertaking  depends  on  the  degree  of  abilities 
employed  in  the  management.  In  the  affair  of  the 
Poor,  the  most  arduous  and  intricate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible tb  conceive^  and  where  the  greatest  talents  and 
knowledge  are  required,  the  least  portion  of  either  is 
juppfiedt  ilow  then  cari  we  expect  success? — The 
error  is  «ot  in  the  original  design,  which  is  wise  and 
judicious.  Tihe  43d  of  Elizabeth  authorizes  an  assess- 
ment 4o  be  made  for  tteee  purposes; 

1st;  To  purchase  Raur  Materials  to  set  the  Poor  to 
work,  who  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of  their 
Jafrtair..  * 

Sd.  TV)  ushet  into  iW  wofld,  advantageously,  the 
Children  of  poor  people,  by  binding  them  appren- 
tices to  some  useful  employment; 

$d.  To  provide  for  the  latne,  impoteiit  and  blind,  and 
others,  being  pdor  and  not  able  to  work 

Nothing  cin  be  bettet  imagined  than  the  mea- 
sures in  the  view  of  the  very  able  framers  of  this  act: 
fetit  tbey  did  not  discover  that  to  execute  such  a 
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appear  self-evident  to  every  man  of  business  and  ob- 
servation! whose  attention  has  been  practically  di- 
rected to  the  general  operation  of  the  present  mode 
in  various  parishes,  and  who  has  reflected  deeply  on 
the  subject 

But  to  return  tQ  the  immediate  object  of  inquiry, 
namely,  the  means  of  more  effectually  preventing 
the  numerous  evils  which  arise  from  indigence  and 
mendicity  in  the  Metropolis,  whether  excited  by  idle- 
ness  or  extreme  and  unforeseen  pressures :  Under 
^every  circumstance  it  would  seem  impracticable  with- 
out any  burthen  upon  the  Public,  to  provide  for  all 
such  at  least  as  are  denominated  Casual  Poor  (from 
whom  the  greatest  part  of  this  calamity  springs)  by 
adopting  the  following  or  some  similar  plan,  tinder 
the  sanction  of  Government,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature, 

•  That  a  Public  Institution  shall  be  established  in 
the  Metropolis,  with  three  Chief  Officersy  who  shall 
be  charged  with  the  execution  of  that  branch  of  the 
Police,  which  relates  to  Street  Beggars,  and  those 
classes  of  Poor  who  have  no  legal  settlements  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  who  now  receive  casual  relief  from 
.  the  different  Parishes,  where  they  have  fixed  their  re- 
sidence for  the  time  ; — and  that  these  principal  Offi- 
cers, (who  may  best  i  led  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  Cases  and  Causes  of  the  Distress  of  the  Poor 
<  in  the  Metropolis)  should  exercise  the  following 

B  »  3  FUNCTIONS ; 
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mifietl,  aqd  relieved  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case. 

£th-  To  exercise  the  legal  powers,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Constables,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
all  Mendicants,  and  idle  destitute  Boys  and  Girls 
yho  appear  in  the  streets,  to  come  before  the  Conir 
UiisQioners  for  examination  ;  that  those  whose  in* 
d  us  try  cannot  be  made  productive,  or  who  cannot 
be  put  in  a  \yay  to  support  themselves  without 
alms,  may  be  passed  to  their  Parishes,  while  means 
are  employed  to  bind  out  destitute  Children  to 
some  useful  occupation. 

yth,  To  keep  a  distinct  Register  of  the  cases  of  all 
Mendicants  or  distressed  individuals,  who  may 
seek  advice  and  assistance,  and  to  employ  such 
means  for  alleviating  misery,  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstauces  may  suggest — never  losing  sight  of  in- 
digence, until  an  asylum  is  provided  for  the  hdp- 
kss  and  infirm,  and  also  until  the  indigent,  who 
are  able  to  labour,  are  placed  in  a  situatiou  to  ren- 
der it  productive.  : 

8th.  That  these  Commissioners  shall  report  their 
proceedings  annually,  to  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  to  Parliament ;  with  abstracts  shewing  the 
cumbers  who  have  been  examined — How  disposed 
pf — The  earning  of  the  persons  at  the  different 
Work-rooms — The  annual  expence  of  (he  Esta- 
blishment ;  together  with  a  general  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages  restating  fvoip  it;  with  the  proofs  qf  thpse 
34v*at»ge9. 

p  d  4  T award* 
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Towards  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  this  Est 
tablishment  it  is  proposed,  that  (ill  lieu  of  the  Casual 
pharity,  paid  at  present  by  all  the  Parishes  in  the 
Metropolis  which  under  this  System  will  cease,  to- 
gether with  the  immense  trouble  attached  to  it,) 
each  Parish  in  the  Metropolis  shall  pay  into  the 
hands  of  the  Receiver  of  the  Funds  of  this  Pauper 
Police  Institution,  a  sum  equal  to  what  was  formerly 
disbursed  m  casual  relief,  which  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidation,  is  estimated  as  follows : — 

«^U  •  S m       a, 

97  Parishes  within  the  Walls,  average  10/.  each    970    0    O 
16  Parishes  without  the  Walls,  in  London  and 

Southwark,  average  60/.  each        •      .  -        960    O 


O 


.£.1,950  O  0 
$  Out -parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  ave- 

rage  10/.  each  -         -         -        -        £,500  O  O 

10  Parishes  in  .Westminster,  average  100/,  each  1,000,  O  O 


»    ».  > 


146  £J&8Q     O     0 

This  sum  (which  is  supposed  to  be  not  much  above 
one  half  of  the  average  Annual  disbursements  of 
the  146  Parishes  above  mentioned,  especially  since  it 
has  been  shewn,  that  the  expence  in  St.  Giles'  and 

St.  George  Bloomsbury  alone,   has  been  2000/.  in 

'.•*      »  >     •       .•         .»      »'*• 

one  year)  will  probably,  with  oeconomy  and  good 
management,  be  found  sufficient  for  all  the  relief  that 
is  reuqired ;  more  especially  as  the  object  is  not  to 

maintain 
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paaintaan  the  indigent,  but  to  put  them  in  a  way  of 
supporting  themselves  by  occasional  pecuniary  aids 
well  and  judiciously  applied. 

The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  trying.  In  it$ 
execution  sortie  of  the  most  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent individuals  in  the  Metropolis,  would  gratuity 
'  ously  assist  the  Commissioners,  who  as  taking  respon- 
sibility upon  them,  in  the  direction  of  a  most  import? 
ant  branch  of  Police,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re* 
munerated  by  Government,  especiallyas  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  any  mode  in  which  the  Public 
money  could  be  applied,  that  would  be  productive  of 
*uch  benefit  to  the  State. 

If  that  utility  resulted  from  the  design,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  it  would  of  course  extend  to 
other  great  towns,  as  the  private  Soup  Establishments 
have  done,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  would  un- 
dergo a  rapid  change.  The  destitute  and  fprlorn 
'would  then  have  some  means  of  communicating 
their  distress,  while  information  and  facts  of  thp 
greatest  importance,  to  the  best  interests  of  Society, 
would  spring  from  this  source. 

With  respect  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  poor, 
much  good  would  arise  from  consolidating  the  funds 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  poor,  for  instance,  vho  are  supported  from 
the  parochial  funds  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other  dis- 
tressed parishes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
are  the  labourers  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  97  Parishes  within  the  Walls,   jvho,  although 

opulent. 
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opulent,  pay  little  or  nothing  to  the  Poor,  since  thf 
city  affords  no  cottages  to  lodge  them. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rich  parishes  contribqte  to  the  felief  of  the  eatresses 
of  those  who  waste  their  strength  in  contributing  to 
their  ease,  comfort,  apd  profit  f  In  several  of  the  most 
populous  Parishes  and  Hamlets  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Town,  the  Poor  may  actually  be  said  to  ht 
assessed  to  support  the  indigent.  In  the  very  popti<- 
lous  Hamlet  of  Mile-End  New  Town,  where  there  iff 
scarcely  an  inhabitant  who  dpes  not  deiive  his  sub- 
sistence from  some  kind  of  labour,  the  rates  are 
treble  the  assessments  in  Mary-lc-bone,  where  opu- 
lence abounds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  inequality 
of  the  weight  for  the  support  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Metropolis ;  since  where  the  demand  is  greatest;  the 
means  of  supply  are  always  most  deficient  and  in- 
adequate. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  system  admits  of  much 
improvement,  and  perhaps  at  no  period,  since  the 
Poor  Laws  have  attracted  attention,  did  there  exist 
$o  many  able  and  intelligent  individuals  as  at  present, 
fvho  have  been  excited  by  motives  of  patriotism  ancj 
philanthropy,  tp  devote  their  time  to  the  subject. 

At  the  head  of  this  most  Respectable  Group  stands 
Sir  Frederick  Eden  ;  a  gentleman,  whose  entrance 
into  life,  has  been  marked  by  a  display  of  the  most 
useful  talents,  manifested  by  an  extent  of  labour  and 
perseverance,  in  his  elaborate  work  On  the  Poor, 
which  may  be  said  $0  be  unparalleled  in  point  of  iq- 

formation 
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fotiuation,  while  it  unquestionably  exhibits  the  re- 
tpectable  Author  as  a  character  in  whose  patriotism 
and  abilities  the  State  will  find  a  considerable  resource, 
f  n  whatever  tends  to  assist  his  Country,  or  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Human  Life. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Wii*- 
chelsea,  Count  Ruraford,  Sir  William  Young,  Thos. 
Ruggles,  Esq.  William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esq.  Robert  Saunders,  Esq.  Thomas  ^er? 
jiard,  Esq.  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  Rowland  Bur* 
(Jon,  Esq.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse,  the  Rpv.  Thomas 
Gisbourn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hpwlet^  Mr.  Davis,  Mr» 
Townsend,  Arthur  Young,  Esq,  and  William  Sa- 
batjer,  Esq.  as  well  as  several  other  respectable  living 
characters,  who  h&ve  particularly  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  Poor,  the  Public  are 
not  only  already  much  indebted,  h6t  from  this  pro- 
lific resource  of  judgment,  talents,  and  knowledge, 
much  good  might  be*  expected,  if  ever  the  period 
shall  arrive  when  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  shall 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  measure  is  too  complicated  to  be  adjusted  by 
^fien,  who  have  not  opportunities  or  leisure  to  con-; 
template'  its  infinite  ramifications. 

It  is  q.  task  which  can  only  be  executed  with  accu- 
racy by  those,  who  completely  understand  the  sub- 
ject as  well  in  practice  as  in  theory,  and  who  can 
bestow  the  time  requisite  for  those  laborious  investi- 
gations, which  qmst  tje  al^soli^tely  necessary  to  form 

a  final 
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a  final  opinion,  and  to  report  to  Parliament 'what  is 
most  expedients  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  done 
in  this  important  National  Concern. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  country,  that  a  resource  exists 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  than  which  nothing  , 
can  contribute,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  preven- 
tion of  Crimes,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of 
♦Civil  Society, 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

The  state  of  the  Police,  with  regard  to  the  detection  %f 
different  classes  of  offenders,  explained — The  ne- 
cessity, under-  the  present  circumstances,  of  hading 
recounse  to  the  known  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  Offenders,  as  well  as  the 
property  stolen. — -The  great  utility  of  Officers  of 
Justice  as  safeguards  of  the  Community* — The  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  rendering  them  respect- 
able in  the.  opinion  of  the  Public.  Their  powers, 
by  the  common  and  statute  law,  are  extensive. — 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  Office  of  Constable, 
exemplified  by  different  Ancient  Statutes. — The 
authority  of  Officers  and  others  explained,  in  ap- 
prehending persons  accused  of  felony. — Rewards 
granted  in  -  certain  cases  as  encouragements  to 
Officers  to  be  vigilant :— — The  statutes  quoted, 
applicable  to  such  rewards,  shewing  that  they  apply 
to  ten  different  offences. — The  utility  of  parochial 
Constables,  under  a  well-organized  Police,  explain- 
ed. — A  fund  for  this  purpose  would  arise  from  the 
reduction  of  the  expences  of  the  Police  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  Crinies. — The  necessity  of  a  competent 
fund  explained. — The  deficiency  of  the  present 
System  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  the  presentments 
by  Constables  to  the  Grand  Inquest. — A  new  System 
proposed:— The  functions  of  the  different  classes  of 
Officers,  explained. — Salaries  necessary  to  all.—Ttte 
System  of  fewfifds,  tts^now  established,  shewn  Woe 
'V)  radically 
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*rder  of  this  Work,  to  explain  hew  ihU  branch  qf  the 
public  seroict  is  conducted  at  present ,  the  defects  wkick 
-mrt  apparent >  —wid  the  mitansof  imprevwg  the  System* 
When  robberies  or  burglaries  have  been  committed 
in  or  near  ttie  Metropolis  where  the  property  is  of 
considerable  value,  the  usual  method  at  present^  is 
to  vppty  to  the  City  Magistrates,  if  in  London ;  or 
otherwise,  to.  the  Justices  at  one  of  the  Public 
Offices**  aod  to  publish  am  Advertisement  offering 
ft  reward  on  the  recovery  of  the  articles  stolen,  and 
the  convidtion  *of  the  oUbnders.f 

*  It  is  a  Well-lmown  fact,  that  many  persons  who  suffer  by 
means  of  small  Robberies,  afraid  of 'the  trouble  and  expence  ofn 
prosecution,  submit  to  tbe  loss  without  inquiry ;  while  dtbers  frota 
itting strangers  tothfe  Ifews,  and  to  tbe  proper  mode  of  application, 
iaU  into  4ke  siwietoiatake ;  this,  by  proviagiagreat  encouragement 
io  thieves -of  every  class,  is  of  course  an  injury  to  the  Public— In 
all  cases  where  robberies  are  committed,  the  parties  sustaining  the 
loss  have  only  to  inquire  for  the  nearest  Public  Office,  and  apply 
'there,  and  state  the 'case  to  the  sitting  Magistrates,  who  will 
pointout  the  proper  mode  of  deteetfem;  evexy  aastoance  through 
the  medium  of  constables,  will  then  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
Kteoveriqg  -the  property  and  apprehending  the  offenders.— The 
same  assistance  will  be  afforded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, sitting  at  the  Mansion-house  and  Guildhall,  whenever  the- 
offence  k  committed  within  the  limits  of  tihe  City  of  London. 

t  It  had  been  usual  for  matiy  year*  prevk>us<to  1753,  wken  rdb- 
beries  were  committed,  to  make  a  composition  of  the  felony,  by 
advertising  a  reward  to  any  ^person  who  would  bring  the  properly 
stolen,  to  be  paid  without  asking  *uy  questions ;  bet  ttepenadciotts 
tonsequenceseff  reco  verwg  -goods  in  this  way  from  «tke  e»c oarage- 
merit  such  advertisements  held  out  to  thie^andwfebersof  eveiy 
description,  became suturing  and  obwotw,  Urn  tan  Actpwstdthe 
«5th  year  of  George  II.  cap.  3o\  ittjiictwg  a  penalty  of  50/.  on  any 
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In  many  cases  of  importance,  -  to  the  reproach  of 
the  Police,  Tesource  is  had  to  noted  and  known  Re* 
ceivers  of  stolen  Goods  for  their  assistance  in  disrA 
covering  such  offenders,  and  of  pointing  out.  the 
means  by  which  the  property  may  be  recovered :  this 
has  on  many  occasions  been  productive  of  success 
to  the  parties  who  have  been  robbed ;  as  well  as  to 
the  ends  of  public  justice ;  for  however  lamentable 
it  is  to  think  that  Magistrates  are  compelled  to  have 
recource  to  such  expedients,  yet  while  the  present 
System  continues,  and  while  robber jes  and  burglaries 
are  ho  frequent,  without  the  me^ns  of  prevention, 
there  is  no  alternative  on  many  occasions  but  to 
employ  a  thief,  to  catch  a  thief. 

It  is  indeed  so  far  fortunate,  that  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Magistrates  is  judiciously  and  zealously  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  productive  in  many  instances 
of  considerable  success,  not  only  in  the  recovery 
of  property  stolen,  but  also  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  atrocious  offenders. 

Wherever  activity  and  zeal  are  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  Magistrates,  the  Peace  Officers,  under 
their  immediate  direction,  seldom  fail  to  exhibit  a 
similar  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  public  justice. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  these  Officers,  while 

person  (including  the  printer  and  publisher)  who  shall  publicly  ad- 
vertise a  reward  for  the  return  of  stolen  goods  with  "  no  questions 
asked/9  without  seizing  the  person  producing  the  goods  stolen  :—or 
who  shall  offer  to  return  to  any  pawnbroker,  or  other  person,  the  money 
lent  tktrcon,  or  any  other  reward  for  the  return  of  the  articles  stolen 

thqr 
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they  conduct  themselves  with  purity,  are  truly  the 
safeguards  of  the  Community^  destined  to  protect 
the  Public  against  the  outrages  and  lawless  depreda- 
tions of  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  are  the  declared 
enemies. of  the  State,  ,by  makiug  war  upon  all  ranks 
of  the  bod}'  politic,  who  have  property  to  lose;~T- 
they  have  a  fair  .claim;  while  they  act  properly,  to 
be  esteemed  as  ••"  the  civil  defenders  of  the  livtf  and 
1  i  properties  of  the  People. " 

Every  thing  that  Can. heighten  in  any  degree  the 
respectability  of  the  oilice  of  Constable,  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  State,  and  the  safety  of  the  life  aijd 
property  of  every  individual.  \r 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently regretted  that  these  useful  constitutional  offi- 
cers, destined  for  the  protection  of  the  Public,  have 
been  (with  a  very  fc^  exceptions)  so  little  regarded, 
so  parelessly  selected*  and  so  ill  supported  and  re- 
warded for  the  imminent  risques  which  they  run, 
. and  the  services  they  perform  in  the  expeutiou  of 
their  duty.^ 

,  The  common  Law,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  haying  placed  extensive  powers  .in 
tlie  hands of  Constable*  and  Peace  Officers ;-^they 
are,  ^  this  point  of  view,  to  be  considered  asf'cypec*- 
able;— and,it  i$tli$  interest  of  the  Community,  that 
they  sjtipuld  support  that  rank  and  character  in 
society,  which. corresponds  with  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested— If  this  were  attended  to, 
men  of  credit  and  deration  would  not  be  so  averse  to 

Cc  fill 
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This  absurd  prejudic 
stable;  and  the  small  enc 
part  receive,  is  one  of 
worthy  characters  have 
why  the  public  interest 
of  crimes. 

"  The  office  of  Constabl 
of  England  ,-o-and  certa 

*  the  Saxons.*— The  law  i 
idoneus  homo:  or  \n  othe 
encute  the  officexoithout  m 
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%,  as  well  in  substance  or 
him  to  conduct  himself  wi 

"The  Statute  of  Winch, 
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our  history,  "  that  suspicious  night-walkers  are  ordered 
to  be  arrested  dnd  detained  by  the  watch"* 

The  Statute  of  5  Edward  IIL  cap.  44,  (anno  1332) 
enrtpotfers  Constables  "  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of 
man-slaughter,  felonies,  and  robberies,-  and  to  deliver 
them,  to  the  Sheriff,  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  coming 
of  the  Justices:-9  and  another  Act  of  the  34th  of  the 
same  reign,  cap.  ],  (mdde  afrno  1361,)  empowers 
Justices,  (inter  aiia^)  "  to  inquire  of Ur  wanderer^ 
to  arrest  and  imprison  suspicious  persons,  and  to 
oblige  persons  of,  evil  fame  to  give  security  for  good 
behaviour;  so  that  the  People  may  not  be  troubled  by 
rioters,  nor  the  peace  blemished,  nor  Merchants  and 
others  travelling  on  the  highways  be  disturbed  or  put- 
in  peril  by  such  offenders. " 

By  the  common  law,  every  person  committing  a' 
felony  may  be  arrested  by  any  person  whomsoever 
present  at  >the  fact,  who  may  secure  the  prisoner  in 
gaol,  or  carry  him  before  a  Magistrate  ;f — and  if  a1 
prisoner  thus  circumstanced,  resists  and  refuses  tip 
field,  those  who  arrest  will  be  justified  in  the  beating 
him,  %  or,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  even  killing 
him.  § 

In  arresting  persons  on  suspicion  of  a  felony,  ac- 
tually committed,  common  fame  has  been  adjudged 
fa  be  a  reasonable  cause.  || 

There  are  four  methods,  known  in  law*  by  tfhfeh 

*  Winton,  chap.  4.  f  Hale.  %  Palt.  10,  a. 

e  c  &  Officers 
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Officers  of  Justice,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  may 
arrest  persons  charged  with  felony. — 1.  By  the  war- 
rant of  a  Magistrate, — fi.  By  an  Officer  without  a 
warrant. — 3.  By  a  Private  Person  without  a  war- 
rant.  — And  4.    By  Hue-and-Cry.  * 

When  a  warrant  is '  received  by  an  Officer,  .  he  » 
bound  to  execute  it,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Magistrate  and  himself  extends.— But  the  Constable 
having  great  original  and  inherent  authority,  mar, 
without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  for  a  breach 
iof  the  Peace :  and.  in  case  of  felony,  actually  commt* 
ted,  he  may,  on  probable  suspicion,  arrest  the  felon : 
'jMt&foc'  that  purpose  (as  upon  the  warrant  of  a  Ma* 
'gistrate,)  \he  is  authorized  to  break  open  doors,  and 
even  justified  in  killing  the  felon,  If  lie  cannot  othcr- 
*wi$ejbertaken.,t  -   •  *: 

7v  AH  persons  present,  when  a  felony  is  committed, 
rare,  hound  to  arrest  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and 
.'iftiprisQiuiterctt  ;if  he  escapes  through  negligence  of 
'.the  by-standers ;  who.  wHI  (the  same  as  a  constable) 
•in^udi.  case  be.  justified  in  -breaking  open  doors,  to, 
-follow  ;$ytf$\  Mot*,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  he  cannot 

be  taken  otherwise.  % 

.     Tbe  other  species  of  arrest  is  called  Hu^-anirCr\f, 
.  which  is  an  alarm  raised  in  the  country  upon  any  felony 

being  committed.     This  was  an  ancient  practice  in 
.  use  a*  far  back  as  the  reign:  ;of:  Edward  the  First, 

(1285)  by  which,  in  the  then  infant  state  of  society, 


Bl&ckstont'r        -fitBlAckMor*.     ,     |  Blackstoot, 

it 
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it  became  easy  to  discover  criminal  persohs  flying 
from  justice. 

However  doubtful  the  utility  of  this  ancient  me- 
thod of  detecting  offenders  may  be,  in  a  great  Me^ 
tropolis,  in  the  present  extended  state  of  Sdciety,  it 
is  plain,  that  it  has  been  considered  as  an  important 
regulation  of  Police -so  late  as  the  8th  George  II.: 
(1735;)  since  it- was  enacted  in  that  year,  (stat.  8 
George  II.  cap.  16.)  that  the  Constable  who  neglects 
making  hue-and-cry,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds;  and 
even  the  district  is  liable  to  be  fined  (according  to  the 
law  of  Alfred)  if  the  felony  be  committed  therein,, 
and  the  felon  escapes*.  This,  however,  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  country,  and  where  the  practice  . 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  a  certain  degree. 

When  a  hue-and-cry  is  raised,  every  person,  by 
command  of  the  Constable,  must  pursue  the  felon, 
on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  this  pursuit  also,  Constables  may  search  sus- 
pected houses  if  the  doors  be  open :  but  unless  the 
felon  is  actually  in  the  house,  it  will  not  be  justifiable  to 
use  force;  nor  even  then,  except  where  admittance 
has  been  demanded  and  refused.    ■ 

A  Constable,  even  without  a  warrant,  may  break 
open  a  door  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  a  felon ; 
l?ut  to  justify  this  measure,  he  must  not  only  shew 
that  the  felon  was  in  the  house,  but  also  that  access 
wad  denied  after  giving  notice  that  he  was  a  Con- 

*  Blackstone. 

c  c  3  stable, 
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cumstances;  but  fo 
stranger  njay  be  com 
should  not  be  there,| 
Such  are  the  pp« 
jnvested,— and  wJiicl: 
forced  by  penal  ties  ; 
defeated^. 

In  addition  to  this, 
as  an  encouragemeni 
their  duty  in  apprehe 
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Will,  and  Ma- 
.17;  anil  15  6c  4 
ieo.  II.  c.  38. 


2.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut-  £. 
ing  to  conviction,  every  person  who 
shall  have  counterfeited,  clipped,  wash- 
ed,* filed,  or  diminished  the  current 
coin ;  or  who  shall  gild  silver  to  make 
it  pass  as  gold,  or  coppar,  as  silver, — 
or  who  shall  utter  false  money,  (being 
the  third  offence)  or  after  being  once- 
convicted  of  being  a'  common  utterer, 
&c.  a  reward  of  4P 


c.  23. 


5 


3.  For  apprehend  ing  and  prosecut-. 
ing  to  conviction,  every  person  coun- 
terfeiting copper  money,  a  reward  of    10 

4.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 


ll'Will  III  VnS to  convlctlon»  every  person  pnvate- 

05L     *       "  Vv  scaling  to  the  value  of  Ss.  from  any 

MShopi  Warehouse,  or  Stable,  a  Tyburn 

.  V  ticket,  f 


I  11  Will.  III. 

C«  2o. 


5. 


average  value,  about 

For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
ing to'conviction,  every  person  charged     l 
with  a  burglary,  a  reward  of  401.  (to 
the  apprehender,  or  if  killed,  to  his  ex*' 
editors}'  in    money*  'and    a    Tyburn 
ticket,  201.  .     ,   *  60 

6\  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  charged 
with  house-breaking  in  the  day-time, 
401.  in  money,  and  a  Tyburn  ticket      60 

7.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  auy  person  charged 
with  horse  stealing,  a  Tyburn  ticket      20 

8.  For  appreheuding  and  prosecut- 
ing with  effect,  a  person  charged  with 
the  offence  of  compounding  a  felony, 
by  taking  money  to  help  a  person  to 
stolen  goods,  without  prosecuting  and 
giving  evidence  against  the  felon  40 

V 

consequence  of  some  doubts  which  have  been  started  relative  to 
money,  the  reward  hi  this  case  is  not  paid  ;  it  is  confined  entirely 
onvicikm  of  Cpi/urs. 

s  is  a  Certificate  which  way  be  assigned   once ,  exempting  the  per- 
>  receives  it,  or  his  immediate  assignee,  from  all  oflkes  within  the  p;iri*h 
1    where  the   felony  was  committed.     In   some    parishes  ic   will    »erl, 
I.   tv  3oL    la  others  it  is  out  worth  above  15/.  to  \il.  according  to  local 


•     la     Ca     <Ck/» 
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•^  *  *  f     9.  For  appnebttidiag  and  prosecut-  £. 

14  £eo   II    c   6         V«g  with  .effect,4  a,  person  charged  with 

15  Geo'.  Ill  c*  31.     <fleaiin^;  "f  Jcilling  to  s*al,  any  sheep, 

Jlamb,    bull,    £ow,   ox,  steer,  bullock, 
•  Vbeifer,  or  caH*,  10 

16  6eo  II  c   15       V  •   10'  F°r  aPPreh^ndillg»  '*"'<*  prosecute 
8  GtQi-Ul  c"  l^'.-l'?,,fi  HUh  rff!'c^  l'ersaii5  returiiing  from 

t  transportation  .    <..       ..      ?0 

These  rewards  apply  to  ten  different  offences,  and 
ought,  no  doiibt;  to  be  a  considerable  spur  to  Offi- 
cers to  do  theirduty ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  measure  has  not,  in  some  degree,  tended  to  the 
increase  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  crimes  which  are 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  Society. — It 
is  by  deterring  men  from  the  commission  of  smaller 
crimes  (says  the  Marquis  Becqaria)  that  greater  ones 
are  prevented. 

It- small  rewards  were  given  in  cases  of  Grand  Lar- 

£ctiy>  (now  very  numerous,) as  well  as  of  several  other 

•felonies,  frauds,  and  misdemeanor^  a  species  of  ac- 

tivitv  wduld  enter  into  the  system  otfjJetection,  which 

has  not  heretofore  been  experienced. 

While  regards-are  limited  to  higher  offences,  and 
conviction  is  the  indispetisihle  condition  upon  which 
theu  arc  granted,  it  is  much  to  bt  feared  that  lesser 
crimes  are  overlooked  ;  and  the  Public  subjected,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  intermediate  depredations  of 
a  rogue,  froiujiis .first  starting  upon  the  town  until 
lie  shall  be  worth  40/. 

This  system  of  giving  high  rewards  only  on  con- 
viction, also  tends  to  vpakcji  evidence:  since  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Counsel  for  all  Prisoners,  >vhose 
•offences  entitle  the  Prosecutors  and  Officers  to  a  re- 

yard, 
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ward,  generally  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  minds ' 
of  the  Jury  an  idea  that  witnesses;  who  have  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  conviction  of  any  offender 
standing  on  trial,  are  not,  on  all  occasions,  de- 
serving of  full  trredit,  unless  strongly  corroborated  by 
other  evidence ;  and  thus  mafly  notprious  offenders 
often  escape  justice. 

By  altering  the  system  entirely,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  breast  of  the  Jodge  who  tries  the  offence,  to'de- 
termine  what  reward  shall  be  allowed,  with  a  power 
to  grant  or  ttithhoM,  or  to  Hmit  and  increase  the  same,' 
according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  trou- 
ble and  risk  of  the  parries,  whether  there  is  a  coiwiction 
or  not,  a  fairer  measure  of  recom pence  would  be  dealt 
out ; — the  public  money  would  be  more  beneficially 
distributed,*  so  as  to  excite  general  activity  in  check- 
ing every  species  of  criminality  ; — and  the  objections, 
now  urged  against  Officers  and  Prosecutors  as  in- 
terested witnesses,  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be 
completely  obviated. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  these  suggestions, 
jf  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  different  offences 

*  The  expence  to  the  Public  for  rewards  paid  by  the  Sheriffs 
of  the  different  Counties  for  12  years,  from  1786'  to  1797  inclu- 
sive, appears  from  the  Appendix  of  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Finance,  pjige  104  to  stand  thus  : 

1786  £.10,840  1792  .€.7,330) 

17S7  15,060  175W  8,160 

1738  tf;500  1794  7,140 

1789  7,340  1795  8/,»90 

17*10  8,970  1796'  4,010  \'          £.-94,430. 

1791  6,050  1797  9,6*50 


^  Total  in  12  years, 


4?.$4,$5Q  3?,580^ 


MM 


\ 


m 
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period  or  profound  peao 
true  average)  and  cont; 
published  by  authority,  i 
September  1 7$Q  to  1 79 1 
1058  prisoners  were  trijed 
year,  and  that  71 1  were  d 
?s  this  may  appear,  it 
grounds,  that  the  follow 
(extensive  as  it  seems  to 
tain  even  Qne-tenth  part 
actually  committed. 

6        For  Treason  in  makh 

A  reward  in  money  on  c 
SI  Highway  Robberies 

A  reward  (besides  the  ht 
41  Burglaries 

A  reward  40/.  besides  , 
10         House  Breaking  in  t 

A  reward  40/.  besides  c 
23         Stealing  goods  to  the 

A  Tyburn  ticket  value  as 


Or   OVFftNJMft, 


995 


181  Brought  over 
10  For  Stealing  Cattle  and  Sheep   - 

A  reward  in  money 
2  Returning  fromTransportation 

A  reward  in  money 


10 


195  Prisoners  tried  for  offences  entitling  the #  apprebenders  to 

rewards,  on  conviction;  and  895.  also  tried,  for  which 

no  rewards  are  allowed,  viz. 

791  Prisoners  brought  forward 


791  Carried  forward 


.  10  for  Murders 

9 

for  Dealing  in  and  uUer- 

4     Arson 

ing  base  Money 

10     Forgeries  "*" 

•           * 

1 

Sodomy    * 

2     Piracies 

7 

Bigamy*    ;     * 

4-    Rapes  . 

6 

Perjuries         *              ? 

4542*  XJrand  Larcenies    : 

;    * 

l;  Conspiracies  v  *  . 

-  3%    .Ste al*ng  privately  from 

.1^ 

Fraudulent  Bankrupts 

,    persons                    ; 

,1:5. 

-Frauds  - 

IS     Shop-lifting  under  5s. 

9 

Misdemeanors   ^ 

16     Ripping     and     stealing 

1 

•     » 

Assaulting,    and    catting 

Lead 

v  Clothes 

12     Stealing  Pewter  Pots 

1 

Smuggling 

$2     Stealing  from  furnished 

7 

Obstructing    Revenue 

Lodgings 

Officers 

1  Stealing  Letters 

1 

Wounding  a  Horse  ma- 

1    Stealing  a  Child 

liciously 

22     Receiving  StQlcn  Good* 

S8 

Assaults 

$95  Total 

193  For  which  rewards  were 

paid. 
145  Prisoners    from   the   late 


Sheriffs. 


1533 


0/i- 


Aggregate  number    -    •     * 

*  Grand  Larceny  is  defined  to  be  a  felonious  and  fraudulent 
taking  away  by  any  person,  of  the  mere  personal  goods  o!  another, 
jibove  the  value  of  twelve  pence.— I  Hawk.  1\  C.  c.  a$.  \  \* 


3fl6  0N.££L£.vBET&CT*0ir 

r 

Disposed  df as  follows,  viz.  •»•..,. 

.    Executed                -    <;:..    V    -.    '•*,  . '«  y    -  3,3 

Died*        -     -    -         -                      •              •  £5 

Sent  to  the  Hulks       1  . .    .  •          ..'           -  .2 

Transported   -       -     -       -         •    •  •. '  '.  .  -  517 

Removed  to  other  Prisons               -             -•  95 

Transferred  to  the  new  Sheriffs           '    '   -•  151 

Discharged  upon  the  town       '     -        '     .  711 


-  Total.    1533 

Thus  it,  appears  that  rhurders,  as  well  as  several 
other  very  atrocious  crimes,  are  committed,  where 
officers  of  justice  are  not  entitled  to  'any  reward  for 
their  trouble  and  risqucin  Apprehending  the  offenders. 

• 

Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  in ,  rjartrcuJar,  who,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated*  ire  the  ttouriskers  and  sup- 
porters of  thievts,  and  tfhoi,  of  all  other  offenders,  are 
of  that  class  where  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public 
is  to  arise  from  their  discovery  and  apprehension, 
seem  to  be  totally  overlooked. 

If  it  should  be  thought  too  loose  a  system  to  allow 
rewards  not  exceeding  a  ceHain  sum  in  anyone  case,  to 
be  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judges  who  try  the  offence;  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  form  a  scdle  of  premiums  from  one  guinea  up 
toffty  pounds,  which,  by  holding  out  certain  encou- 
ragement in  all  cases  whatsoever,  might  not  only  ex- 
cite a  desire  on  the  part  of  men  of  some  property  and 
respectability  to  become  Officers  of  Justice:  but 
.would  create  that  species  of  constant  vigilance  and 
attention  to  the  me^ns  of  apprehending  every  class  of 

offenders, 
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offenders,  which  cannot  be  expected  at  present,  while 

the  rewards  are  so  limited. 

The  Officers  of  Justice,  (parochial  and  stjp^ndiajry) 

who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Police  of  th# 

Metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  keeping  the  peace, 

and  in  detecting  and  apprehending. offenders,  amount 

at  present  (as  near  as  possible)  to'  1040  individuals, 

tinder  five  separate  jurisdictions,  and  are  arranged  as 

follows :  ' 

f  ,  Officers,  &c. 

f  The  City  of  London  in.  1  Cit  j  Marshals        2 
Jjjndort,  1st.  <  25  Wards,  exclusive  of  >  Marshals'  Men      6*  - 

( Bridge  Without;  J  Beadles  S6 

C  Principals        98 
Parochial  ComUUrn  )  Substitutes    145 


•243 
Ektra  Officers      3< 


Wtttmintttr,  Id. 


fThe  City  and  Liber- "J     High 
J  ty  of  Westminster,  g  (Constable     1 
j  parishes    and  2   pre-  f  Parochial 
t'ciucts  J  Constables  70 


319 


fThe  Division  of  Hol- 

Iborn  in  Middlesex, 
joining  theMetropolis, 
in  13  parishes,  liber- 
ties, and  manors 


Middlesex }  3d. 


High 
Constable      1 
Parochial    • 
Constables  78 
b    


71 


Head  borough* 
)     High 
TheDivisionof  Finsbu-  #  Constable      1 
ry,  in  Middlesex,  join-  ^Parochial 
^  ing  the  Metropolis,  4 /Constables  68 

parishes,  and  1  liberty  \         &    

/Head  boroughs 

High 


79 


69 


The   Division    called' 

including  iheeaitem  fpftTochia, 
part  ot  the  Metropolis,  >Ctmstables2,7 

andcomprchendmglo  I  «      ^.g 

parishes,  4  hamlets,  1  lHettdboro    hs 
^liberty,  and  2  precincts  J  v  •> 

parochial  Officers  carried  o\e?  1*& 


S9*  ON.  THE  BBTECTIONT 

'  ' ;/         '  Brought  over        7& 

High 
TThe    liberty   of    the }  Constable      1 

ftttr  Libcrthy, MiY**"*    of     London,/ Conftablfes  Iff 

•*'        j  being   a   seperate  ju- f         &     —     17 
t  diction  3  Headboroughs 

x      High 
The  Division  of  Ken-  J  Constable      1 
,  sington,  Chelsea,  &c.  f  Parochial 

comprehending  2  pa- /"Constables  21 
rishes  and  3  hamlets  \      &         —    22 

J  Headboroughs 

{The      Borough      oH 
Southwark,  &c.  com-  f      High 
prehendiug     9     pa- (Constable      1 
rishes.  J  Consoles  87 

*8 

Total  Parochial  Officers     -    883 

To  which  are  to  be  added  the  stated  Of- 
ficers of  Police,  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  crimes,  and  of  de- 
tecting and  apprehending  offenders. 

1.  The  establishment  at  Bow-Street,  under  the 
•  direction  of  the  three  Magistrates  presiding  at 

that  Office,  viz.  Constables     .     •     •       6 
and  (under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Adding 

ton,  Knt.v  Patroles  for  the  Road    •     .  68 

—  7* 

£.  The  establishment  of  seven  Public  Offices  by 
the  Act  of  the  S2d  of  his  present  Majesty, 
cap.  55,  undejr  the  direction  of  three  Magis* 
C>)    trates  at  each  Office,  viz. 
Constables  at  the  Public  Office,  .Queen-Square       6 
•     •     .     .     ...     .  .  •     .     .      Marlborough-St.    6 

..........      Hatton  Garden      6 

-  ia 

—   -  Carried  over  9*7 
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Brought  over        957 
Constables  brought  over      18 
Constables  at  the  Public  Office,  Worship-  Street         6 

Whitechapel  6 

Shadwell  6 

..........     Union  Hali,Southw.'6' 

4* 


Total  Civil  Force  in  the  Metropolis    999 
To  which  add  the  Civil  Force  of  i  the  Thames  Po- 
lice Establishment,*  established   in  July  1798, 
under  the  sanction  of  Government     -    -     -    -  ^1 


Total     1040 

Of  these  1 040  officers  the.  Reader  will  observe, 
that  only  89  (exclusive  of  the  thirty-two  extra  officers 
in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  sixty-eight  patroles 
at  Bow-street ;  making  in  the  whole  no  more  than 
189,)  (ire Stipendiary  Officers,  particularly  pledged  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Public : 
— and  hence  a  question  arises,  whether  so  small  a 
number  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and 
detecting  the  hordes  of  villains  who  infest  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  who  must  be  considerably  increased  on 
the  return  of  peace  ? 

•  The  Thames  Police  Establishment  fluctuates  according  to 
the  Season  of  the  year,  and  the  number  of  West  India  ships  on 
the  River. 

The  permanent  force  in  House  Constables,  Boat  Survey- 
ors, aud  Water  Officers,  &c.  is       '      -  -  41 

The  4uctdatingCivil  Force  in(  *hiP  Constables        - 

°  \  Quay  Guards 


150 
'30 


Total  Civil  Force  of  the  Marine  Police  Establishment  7 
when  the  West  India  Fleets  are  in  port  -----  3 


22X 


;i   i 
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the  crafty  and  iniquitous  devices  which  are  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  operation  of  justice. 
— These  men  also  from  their  local  knowledge  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  best  qualified  to  procure  accurate 
information,  and  to  supply  what  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  Magistrates  to  discharge  their  duty  with 
advantage  to  the  Community,  and  by  this  means 
they  might  be  fendered  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
existing  Police, 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
that  arrangements  should  be  formed,  calculated  to 
give  to  these  constitutional  safe-guards  of  the  peace- 
ful subject,  that  utility,  energy,  and  effect,  which 
originally  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions,— which  the  present  state  of  Society  impe- 
riously calls  for,  and  without  which  the  preventive 
System  of  Police  can  never  be  effectual. 

On  looking  accurately  into  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  institution  of  Constables,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  vigor  and  efficacy  of  the  Civil  Power,  the  security 
of  innocence,— the  preservation  of  good  order,  and 
the  attainment  of  justice,  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  System,  with  respect  to  these 
Officers  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  respective 
parishes  of  the  Metropolis;  and  it  is  because  the 
original  spirit  of  the  design  has  been  in  so  many 
instances  abandoned,  that  crimes  have  multiplied, 
and  that  the  public  are  so  insecure. 

The  evil,  however,  admits  of  practicable  remedies ; 
which  the  Superintending  Board  cf  Police,  recora* 

Dp  mended 
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mended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  might  considerably  facilitate,  by  metho- 
dizing the  general  design,  and  giving  strength,  in- 
telligence, and  uniformity  to  the  whole. 

Preparatory  to  this  object,  however,  the  System  in 
the  respective  parishes  must  be  greatly  improved, 
before  a  co-operation  can  be  expected  that  will  prove 
extensively  beneficial  to  the  Public 

The  first  step  to  be  pursued,  is  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  remuneration  of  Constables  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  a 
resource  may  be  found  for  this  purpose,  which  will 
not  impose  any  new  burden  on  the  Country,  pro- 
vided these  Officers  do  their  duty. 

The  enormous  expence  at  present  incurred,  and 
which  is  either  defrayed  from  the  County  Rates,  or 
the  general  Revenue  of  the  Country,  arises  chiefly 
after  offenders  are  detected  and  punished.  Out 
of  234-,  1531.  a  year  stated  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  to  be  the  annual  amount  of  the  Police 
expences,  only  £6,1831.  is  incurred  previous  to 
detection.— By  diminishing  crimes  therefore,  the 
chief  part  of  the  burden  upon  the  Country  will  be 
taken  away ;  and  hence  in  this  saving  will  be  esta- 
blished a  resource  for  the  remuneration  of  those  who 
may  contribute  to  so  important  an  object. 

The  present  expenditure  of  the  County  Rates  for 
criminal  offences,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  50,0001. 
a  year.    In  proportion  as  offences  diminish,  through 
the  medium  of  a  well-organized  and  energetic  Po- 
lice, 
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licCj  will  this  burden  upon  tfre  Poor  Rates  also  be' 
diminished. 

Independent,  therefore,  of  the  policy  of  improving 
the  system  with  respect  to  parochial  Constables,  by 
attaching  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  to  their: 
situation,  and  introducing  that  discipline  and  syste- 
matic activity,  which  can  alone  render  their  services 
effectual — the  plan  may  even  be  recommended  as  a* 
proper  arrangement  in  point  of  ceconomy. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  energy  or  attention  in  the 
exception  of  any  Public  duty,  -unless  there  be  thajt 
personal  responsibility  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  emolument  To  render  Officers  of  Justice, 
therefore,  useful  to  the  Public,  they  must  be  stimu- 
lated by  interest: — they  must,  in  fact,  be  paid  for 
devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  others.  The  Law  may  inflict,  and,  in- 
deed, has  inflicted,  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  spe- 
cific duties;  but  tins  will  not  establish  that  sort  of 
Police  which  the  present  state  of  Society  requirps.  — * 
This  is  strongly  exemplified  in  what :  may  not  be 
improperly  called  the  Mockery  of  Police,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  periodical  presentments  by  Con* 
stables,  of  public  grievances  and  nuisances,  before 
the  Grand  Inquest,  four  times  a  year  at  Westmini- 
ster-hall, and  twice  before  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Sessions  held  at  Guildhall  in  the  City  of  Westmin- 
ster.  These  presentments,  although,  in  themselves 
of  the  highest  importance,  have  degenerated  into 
what  may  now  be  considered  as  an  useless  and 
*  d  v  2  burden- 
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manifest  injustice ;  and  unless  a  fund  be  provided  iu 
numerous  cases,  he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
declining  such  prosecutions. 

But  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  bring  such  minor 
offences  at  once  under  the  cognizance  of  Magistrates* 
with  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  ?— r 
This  is  already  the  case  in  Spitalfiekls,  under  a  paro- 
chial Act,  where  nuisances  and  annoyances  are  in 
consequence  instantly  removed.  Matters  of  much 
greater  importance  are  submitted  to  the  same  autho- 
rity. The  advantage  in  this  case  would  be,  that 
justice  would  be  promptly  administered  at  a  small 
ex  pence,  and  the  evil  would  be  put  an  end  to,  in- 
stead of  remaining  as  at  present  a  reproach  to  the 
Police,  arming  at  the  same  time  every  noxious  and 
bad  member  of  Society,,  with  a  kind  of  licence  to  do 
offensive  acts  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Public 
at  large,  with  impunity. 

To  render  parochial  Constables  useful,  rules  must 
be  established  to  compel  every  qualified  person,  to 
serve  in  his  turn,  or  pay  a  fine.  No  person  should 
be  empowered  to  offer  a  Substitute.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  an  Office  invested  with  so 
much  power  should  be  executed  by  reputable  men,  if 
possible  of  pure  morals,  and  not  with  hands  open  to 
receive  bribes. — This  important  office  in  the  Metro- 
polis at  least,  has  too  long  been  degraded  by  the  in- 
troduction, in  many  instances,  of  men  of  loose  pi  in* 
ciples,  undeserving  of  public  confidence.  The  reason 
is  obvious ;— A  man  in  the  more  reputable  classes  on 

p  d  3  whom 
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tyhom  the  lot  niay  fall,  surrenders  his  functions  to  * 
Substitute  who  probably  makes  the  office  a  trade  ;— 
performs  the  service  of  the  year  for  four  or  five 
Guineas,  trusting  to  other  emoluments,  many  of 
which  are  obtained  by  corruption,  to  enable  him  to 
subsist. 

To  render  this  branch  of  Police  pure  and  efficient, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  enforce  the  following 
to  similar  regulations : 

3st.  To  assign  a  competent  number  of  local  Con- 
stables to  each  parish,  in  proportion  to  the  Hum- 

*■  ber  .of  inhabited  houses;  to  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  inhabitants  paying  pa- 
rish  Rates — to  be  presented  to  the  Court  Leet,  or 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  Division,  according  to  a 

-  prescribed  rule,  which  shall  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  exemptions  or  preferences ;  for  which  pur- 
poses the  qualifications  shall  be  clearly  defined  in 
the  Act, — Thus  might  the  abuses  which  at  present 
prevail,  in  the  selection  and  choice  of  Constables, 
cease  to  be  felt  and  complained  of:  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  would  take  place,  and  the 
duty  be  confined  to  men  sufficiently  respectable, 
to  establish  in  the  Public  mind  a  confidence  that 
it  would  be  executed  with  fidelity,  and  an  atten- 
tion to  the  Public  interest. 

Sd.  That  with  a  view  to  that  necessary  discipline, 
and  knowledge  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  with- 
out which  Officers  of  Justice  can  be  of  little  use, 

and 
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and  may  often  be  converted  into  instruments  of 
oppression    by  an    abuse   of  power;    the   High- 
Constable  of  the  Division  shall  become  a  respon- 
sible permanent  Officer,   with  a  competent  Salary ; 
and  shall  have  under  his  direction  certain  subordi- 
nate Officers,  not  exceeding  one  for  a  large  Parish 
and  one  for  every  25  Constables  in  any  number  of 
smaller  Parishes,  Hamlets,  Precincts,  and  Liberties, 
who  shall  be  stiled  the  Parochial  Chic f  Constable, 
whose  situation  shall  also  be  permanent,  with  a 
moderate  Salary,  and  who  shall  each  be  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  regular  duty  which  may 
be  assigned  to  the  petty  Constables,  either  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  having  powers  for  that  purpose  granted  by 
law. — 'That  a  certain  stipend  or  gratuity  tor  trou- 
ble^ shall  also  be  paid  to  each  of  the  petty  Con- 
stables, in  consideration  of  the  ordinary  duty  they 
are  bound  to  perform,  besides  5s,  a  day  for  all  ex- 
traordinary duty.    That  among  other  things  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  the  parochial  Chief  Con- 
stable to  instruct  the  petty  Constables  in  their  duty 
—to  attend  them  in  their  perambulations,  and  to 
marshal  them  on  receiving  a  precept   from  the 
High-Constable,  or  an  order  from  two  Magistrates, 
in  case  of  any  tumult  or  disorder  requiring  their 
interference— to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  purity,  vigilance,  and  attention  to 
orders — and  of  being  humane,  prudent,  and  vigor* 
ouS)  in  the  execution  of  such  duties  as  belong  to 

d  d  4  their 
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their  functions. — That  they  shall  instantly  assem* 
He  on  any  alarm  of  Fire. — That  the  Public-homes, 
in  the  parish  or  district,  shall  be  visited  regularly; 
:    and  also  the  Watchmen  while  upon  duty,  and  re- 
gular returns  made  to  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the 
District,  stating  the  occurrences  of  the  night  That 
wherever  suspicious  characters  reside  in  the  parish, 
who  have  no  visible  means  of  supporting  them- 
ielyes,  the  utmost  vigilance  shall  be  exercised  in 
watching  their  conduct,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  parish;  and  when- 
ever the  execution  of  any  specific  law  depends  on 
Constables,  the  utmost  attention  to  be  manifested 
in  giving  it  effect,  and  preventing  it  from  remain- 
ing a  dead  Letter. — That  care  be  taken  to  make 
regular,  impartial,  and  accurate  returns  of  Jurors; 
and  of  persons  eligible  to  serve  in  the  Militia;— 
and  that  immediate  cognizance  be  also  taken  of  all 
imisapcfes  and  annoyances,  and  timely  notice  given 
to  Magistrate?  of  all  occurrences  threatening  to 
disturb  the  Public  peace,  or  to  overturn  the  esta- 
Wished  Government  of  the  Country, 
3d.  That  the  different  High  Constables  should  re* 
turn  to  the  Commissioners  of   Police  annually, 
•after  a  change  of  Officers  has  taken  place,  a  list 
of  the  member  of  persons  who  compose  the  Civil 
Force,    under  their  direction  in  their  respective 
divisions;  and  regularly,  every  quarter,  a  list  of  the 

PuMifflp^  with  P»ch  facte  as  have  pecurred,  re* 
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specting  their  orderly  or  disorderly  conduct  in  the  • 
management  of  their  Houses. — The  state  of  the 
Division  with  respect  to  Prostitutes — to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Poor  for  the  preceding  quarter,  and 
their  resource  for  employment.-— The  number  and 
nature  of  the  offences  committed  in  the  District 
during  the  preceding  quarter,  and  the  detections 
of  the  delinquents,  shewing  how  many  offenders 
have  been  discovered,  and  how  many  have  escaped 
justice,  and  stating  the  means  used  and  using  to 
detect  such  as  are  at  large,  charged  with  specific 
offences  within  the  division  :  so  as  to  bring  under 
the  review  of  the  Central  Board  a  clear  statement 
of  the  criminal  Police  in  every  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  with 
such  other  information  as  the  Commissioners  may 
require. 

4th.  It  is  humbly  suggested,  that  the  Salaries  and 
Allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  High  Constables  and 
parochial  Chief  Constables  should  be  paid  out  of 

.  the  General  Police  Fund,  uuder  the  Manage* 
tnent  of  the  Board,  and  the  gratuities  and  allow* 
ances  to  the  petty  Constables  out  of  the  County 
Kate, 

It  might  be  expedient  that  the  Stipend  of  the 
petty  Constables  should  be  very  moderate,  and  that 
their  remunerations  should,  partly  at  least,  arise  from 
premiums  and  gratuities^  granted  by  the  Judges  and 
Magistrates,  for  meritorious  services  to  the  Public, 

actmlly 
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At  present,  the  watchmen  destined  to  guard  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  near 
eight  thousand  streets,  lanes,  courts,  aud  alleys,  and 
about  160,000  houses,  composing  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  are  under  the  direction 
of  no  less  than  above  seveuty  different  Trusts ;.  regit* 
lated  by  perhaps  double  the  number  of  local  acts  of 
Parliament,  (varying  in  many  particulars  from  one 
another,)  under  which  the  directors,  guardians,  go- 
vernors, trustees,  or  vestries,  according  to  the  title 
they  assume,  are  authorised  to  act, — each  attending 
only  to  their  own  particular  Ward,  Parish,  Hamlet, 
Jjiberty^  or  Precinct ;  and  varying  the  payment  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  and  the  opulence  of 
the  particular  district,  from  8frf.  up  to  2*.  each 
flight* 

The  encouragement  being,  in  many  instances,  so 

•  There  is,  in  some  respect,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  re- 
gard to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Clement  Danesy~-St.  Mary  le  Strand*— The  Saroy —The  united 
parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury, — The  united  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  above  the  Bars,  and  6'/.  George,  the 
Martyr,  and  the  liberty  of  Saffron  Hilt,  Hatton  Garden,  and  Ely 
Rents. — 'The  Act  of  the  14th  George  III,  cap.  90,  contains  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  whole  of  these  Parishes  and  Liberties, 
fixing  the  minimum  of  watchmen  at  523,  and  patroles  at  56  men, 
for  the  whole  ;  but  leaving  the  management  still  to  the  inhabitant* 
of  each  respective  Parish  or  Liberty.  The  same  act  fixes  the 
minimum  of  wages  at  Is.  a  night,  and  patroles  I5d.  In  the  City 
of  London,  the  salaries  given  to  watchmen  vary  in  each  Wartl, 
from  13h  to  181.  ljl.  20l.  2X1.  7s.  231.  8$,  up  to  26L  and  patroles 
-allowed  from  131.  to  351.  and  40l.  a  year. 

small 
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there  small  encouragement  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  fidelity,  but,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  innu- 
merable temptations  are  held  out  to  dishonesty,  by 
Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  to  the  watchmen  and  pa* 
troles  in  their  vicinity ;  as  tfell  as  by  thieves  and 
housebreakers  in  all  situations  where  they  contem- 
plate the  commission  of  a  burglary. 

Money  is  also  received  from  disorderly  persons  in 
the  night,  to  permit  them  to  escape  from  the  just  pu- 
nishment of  the  Laws;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
unfortunate  females  are  often  cruelly  oppressed  and 
laid  under  contribution,  for  permission  to  infringe 
the  very  laws,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  these  noctur- 
nal guardians  of. the  Police  to  put  in  execution. 

Excepting  in  the  city  of  London,  under  the  juris- 
diction-of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  (where 
there  are,  in  the  25  wards,  765  watchmen,  and  38 
patroles)  and  the  parishes  and  liberties  combined  by 
the  act  of  the  14th  Geo.  JII.  cap.  90,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  watchmen,  &C. 
employed  by  the  great  variety  of  different  Trusts,  ia 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis ;  more  especially,  as  in 
several  instances  they  vary  in  their  numbers  accord* 
tog  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  following  statement  is  believed  to 
**  very  near  truth  :— 

tone  the  organs  of  Police  which  at  present  exist,  in  each  ft 
&^nner,  by  a  generftl  superintendance,  as  to  give  equal  en* 

tourtgemeiit,  and  to  instil  one  principle  of  universal  energy 
kto  all  to  p*ns. 

25  Wards 

I        ■■      - 
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Beadles,  Watchmen, 
and  Patroles.    * 
&5  Wards  in  the  City  of  London  -         •         SOS ' 

11  Parishes,    &c.   in  the   City  and  Liberty,  of 

Westminster        -         -        -         -         - .       302 . 
IS  Parishes,  &c.  in  the  Division  of  Holborn  577 

S  Parishes,    &c.  in  that  part  of  the  Division, of 

Finsbury  which  joins  the  Metropolis         -         135 
7  Parishes,    &c.  in  the  Division  of  tke  Tower 

Hamlets      -----.        %$$ 
I  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London  -  14 

5  Parishes  and  Hamlets,  being  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Kensington,  near  the  Metropolis  66 
9  Parishes  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark          -          79 

Total  Beadles,  Watchmen,  and  Patroles     2044* 

Nothing  can  certainly  be  better  calculated  for  com- 
plete  protection  against  acts  of  violence  in  the  streets, 
than  the  System  of  a  well-regulated  Stationary  J  Vat  ch; 

•  •  ■ 

♦  Watch-bouses  aie  now  placed  at  convenient  distances  all  over 
tile  Metropolis;  where  a  parochial  constable  attends,  in  rotation, 
£very  night,  to  receive  disorderly  and  criminal  persons,  and  to 
carry  them  before  a  Magistrate  next  morning.-— In  each  watch- 
house  also  (in  case  of  fire)  the  names  of  the  turn-cocks,  and  tb« 
places  where  engines  are  kept,  are  to  be  found.  This  circum- 
stance  is  mentioned  for  the  information  of  strangers  unacquainted 
with  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis ;  to  whom  it  is  recommended, 
in  /case  of  fire,  or  any  accident  or  disturbance  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  Civil  Power,  to  apply  immediately  to  the 
Officer  of  the  night,  at  the  nearest  watch-house,  or  to  the 
watchmen  on  the  beat. 

f      .  8  composed 
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composed  of  fit  and  able  bodied  men,  properly  con- 
trolled and  superintended;  and  from  the  number  of 
persons  already  employed,  independent  of  private 
Watchmen,  it  would  seem  only  to  be  necessary  to  lay- 
down  apposite  legislative  rules,  with  respect  to  age 
or  ability]  character,  wages,  rewards  for  useful  «erv 
Ktcc9>  and  general  superintendence,  in  order  to  establish 
that  species  of  additional  security  which  would  ope- 
rate as  a  more  effectual  mean*  of  preventing  crime* 
within  the  Metropolis. 

Let  the  same  system  of  moderate,  rewards  ateo  be 
extended  to  beadles,*  for  useful  public  service  actually 
performed,  as  is  proposed  with  regard  to  officers  of 
justice,  watchmen,  and  patroles;  and  touch  good 
will  arise  to  the  community,  without  any  great  addi- 
tional expence. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  Public  can  be  well 
served,  unless  the  emolument  becomes  an  object  to 
good  and  able  men ;  but  these  extraordinary  rewards 
(as  has  already  been  observed)  should  always  depend 
upon  the  vigilance  and  exertion  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, in  detecting  offenders  of  every  description : 
and  should  be  paid,  on  its  appearing  to  the  Magis- 
trate, that  no  impropriety  or  indiscretion  has  marked 
their  conduct.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
proved  to  have  acted  oppressively  or  improperly,  a 
power  of   immediate   dismission    and   punishment 

*  Beadles  are,  in  many  instances,  employed  at  present  as  local 
jSuperiutendant*  of  the  watch,  within  their  respective  Parishes* 

should, 
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should,  in  all  instances,  be  lodged  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence. 

Having  thus  stated  the  civil  force  of  the  Metro- 
polis, in  peace  officers,  watchmen  and  patroles,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  3084  men — it  may  be  neceesary 
and  useful  to  give  such  information  relative  to  the 
Magistracy,  as  may  tend  to  shew  the  present  state  of 
the  Police,  and  to  illustrate  what  remains  to  be  fur- 
ther suggested .  on  the  subject  of  its  improvement ; 
far  the  preservation  of  the  Public  peace,  and  the  de- 
tection and  apprehension  of  every  class  of  offenders. 

There  exist  at  present  no  less  than  ficz  separate 
jurisdictions  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis— 
namely, — 

MarUtrtte. 
I.  The  City  of  London,  where  there  are,  including  the 

Lord  Mayor,  26  Aldermen,  who  have  an  exclusive 

jurisdiction  within  the  ancient  limits, 

£.  The  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster — where  there 
are  upwards  of  100  Justices  of  the  Peace1,  who  have  ju- 
risdiction only  in  that  particular  District ;  but  where  the 
Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  have  atn  equal 
jurisdiction,— The  number  resident,  of  those  who  are 
not  Magistrates  of  Middlesex,  is  supposed  to  be  about  W 

5.  That  part  of  the  Metropolis,  which  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  where  there  are  about  800  J  us- 
tices,  including  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family — many 
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.•  Brought  ovet;  76 

of  the  Nobility— Great  Officers  of  State— Members  * 
of  Parliament — and  other   Gentlemen  of  respectabi- 
lity;-—of  those. in  the  commission  about  200  have 
qualified;  and  of  these  who  have  taken  out  their  2>f.  .     ~t 
dimut  Patestatem  only  about  150  reside  in  or  near  the   t. 
Metropolis  .  -  ::  .         ;    .  .       i&q 

4.  That  district  of  the  Metropolis  lying  near,  or  parti- 
cularly belonging- anciently  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
comprehending  about  750  houses— where  the  Magii*  ' 
trades  (52  in  number)  have  an 'exclusive  jurisdiction,  • 
and  hold  separate  Sessions  of  the  Peace.— The  mimbelr  -   •  t 
who  are  not  Magistrates  in  Middlesex,  is .  -        $\ 

5.  The  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis adjoining  thereto,  within  die  Bills  of  Mortality  ' 
— where  the  City  Magistrates  have  jurisdiction,  besides 
the  whole  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Surry,— 
namely— r!3£,  ^>ut  of  whom,  not  more  than  2fr  reside !    1 
in  Southwark,  and  ]5  in  London,  &c..  •        (in  all)      43 


Total  about        500 


But,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  re* 
ppectable  names,_  which  are  in  the  different  commis- 
sions in  and  near  the  Metropolis ;  and  although  all 
who  have  qualified  have  equal  jurisdiction  with  the 
Police!  Justices  within  their  respective  districts ;  yet 
the  efficient  duty  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to*  the  detection  oT  offenders,  is 
principally  limited  to  two  classes  of  Magistrates— 
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prehension  of  offenders  hive  accrued  to  the  Public : 
The  only  difficulty  that  now  remains  to  be  Temoved, 
with  r eipect  to  the  clashing  of  jurisdictions,  is  that 
which  regards  the  city  of  London  ;  where,  :ffrHn  its 
contiguity,  and  immediate  and  close  connect  ion  with 
every  other  part  of  the  Metropolis,  considerable  in- 
conveniences and  injuries  to  the  public  are  ftlt,  not 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  Magistrates  not  being  extended  over  the  whpk 
cF  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  four a<\}6initig  court 
ties ;  but  also  from  the  Police  Magistrates  hating  ni> 
authority  quickly  to  follow  tip  infof  matins,  by  issu- 
ing warrants  to  search  for  property;  and  to  apprehend 
persons  charged  with  offences  in  the  City.  The 
whole  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  matter  df 
punctilio,  founded  perhaps  on  itf7grourid£d  jealousy, 
or  misapprehension,  which  a  little  explanation  would 
probably  remove. 

Where  the  object  is  to  do  good  ; — and  where  not 
even  the  shadow  of  harm  can  arise,  no  limits  should 
be  set  to  local  jurisdictions,  especially  where  privi- 
leges are  proposed  to  be  given  ;  (as  in  this  case,  to 
•  the  city  of  London ;)  and  where  none  are  to  be 
taken  away. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  complete  and  well- 
connected  System  of  detection,  some  means  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted,  more  closely  to  unite  the 
City  and  Police  Magistrates,*  that  they  may,  in  a 

greater 

-  *  Tfee$eleet  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  28th 
JUport,  J  798,  on  Finance,  have  strongly  recommended  aConcur- 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  prevailing  practice  explained,  when  offenders  are 
brought  before  Magistrates,— The{iepes$ai7j  caution, 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  Magistrates  in  such  cases  ex- 
plained. — Professed  thieves  seldom  intimidated, when^ 
put  upon  their  triaL  from  the  many  fihar/ces  they  fufve 
of  escaping. — These  chances  shortly  .detailed. — i?e- 
flections  on  the  false  humanity  exercised  byprosecu- 
tors  iozvards  prisoners. — Their  ?*udeness  and  cruelty, 
when  engaged  in  acts  of  criminality.— The  delays  and, 
'  expences  of* prosecutions,  a  great  discouragement,  in- 
ducing sufferers  to  put  up  with  their  loss,  in  silence. — 
How  the  inconvenience  may  be  remedied.- — An  ac- 
count of  the  different  Courts  of  Justice,  appQintedfor 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  Metropolis.—* 
Five  inferior  and  two  superior  Courts. — A  state* 
ment,  shaving  the  number  of  prisoners  convicted  and 
discharged  during  the  last  year.  — Reflections  on  this 
sad  catalogue  of  depravity. — A  radical  defect  some- 
where. — The  great  purity  of  the  Judges  of  England. 
— The  propriety  of  a  co-operation  with  them,   in 
whatever  shall  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  Public 
Justice. — This  object  to  be  attained,  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree,  by  means  of  an  authorised  Public 
Prosecutor.  — The  advantages  of  such  an  institution, 
in  remedying  many  abuses  which  prevail  in  the  trial* 
of  offenders. \ — From  2500  to  3000  persons  committed 

Ee3  for 
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for  trial,  by  Magistrates,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
course  of  a  Year. — The  chief  part  afterwards  re- 
turned upon  Society. 


J^rrtving  at  that  point  in  ^the  progress  of  thi* 
Work,  where  persons  accused  of  offences  are  de-^ 
tected  and  brought  before  Magistrates  for  exami-^ 
Ration,  ultimately  to  be  committed  for  trial,   if  th^^ 
evidence  shall  be  sufficient;— -it  is  proper  to  explaii 
the  prevailing  practice  under  such  circumstances. 

The  task,  in  this  case  imposed  upon  the  M*gii 
trate,  is  arduous  and  important;  requiring  not  onl; 
great  purity  of  conduct,  a  profound  knowledge  orr  *f 
mankind,  and  of  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  but  in 
more  peculiar  manner  those  powers  of  discriminate 
which  may  enable  him  to  discover  how  far  crimin; 

lity  attaches  to  the  party  accused ;  and  whether  tliei "e 

are  grounds  sufficient  to  abridge  for  a  time,  or  ultE~  i- 
mately  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  his  liberty,  until  a 
Jury  of  his  country  shall  decide  upon  his  fate. 

It   frequently  happens  that  persons  accused 
crimes  are  apprehended  under  circumstances  whe^c^rc 
no  doubt  can  rest  on  the  mind  of  the  Magistrates 
to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner;  but  where  the  legal  # 
dence  is  nevertheless  insufficient  to  authorize  an  ii 
mediate  commitment  for  trial. 

In  these  instances,  (while  he  commits  pro  tempore*  J 
he  is  called  upon  in  a  particular  manner  to  exert  tto* 
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whole  powers  of  his  mind,  by  adopting  such  judicious 
measures  as  shall  be  the  means  of  detecting  $he  of-* 
fenders;  by  discovering  ^he  goods  or  property-  stolen, 
or  by  admitting  such  evidence  for  the  Crown  as  may, 
with  other  corroborating  testimony,  prevent  the  end* 
of  justice  from  being  defeated-- 

Where  a  Magistrate  proceeds  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  exercises 
good  jtidgm^nt^  ?he  will^sejdom  iiil  of  success :  for  in 
this,  case  a  similar  spirit  will  animate  the  officers  un- 
der his  contromi,.  wlioee.  activity  and  industry  are  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  that(m^nH*ested  by  their  supe- 
riors. 

> '-  ■  tit- 

Much  as  every  active  Magistrate  must  regret  that 
deficiency  of  pecuniary  resource,,  which,  under  the 
present  system,  prevents  him  from  rewarding  those 
who  must  occasionally  be  employed  to  detect  noto- 
rious offenders,  this  circumstance  qiight  not  to  abate 
his  zeal  in  any  respect ;  since  by  perseverance  it  ge+ 
nexally  happens,  jthat  eyevy  good  and  proper  arrange- 
ment fof  phe  immediate  advantage  of  the  Public,  may 
be  ultimately  obtained* 

.  T. The, Magistrate  haying  done Jiis  duty  by  commit* 
ting  an  offender  for  trial,  satisfied  of  bis  guilt  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  tp  convict  him :  and  hav- 
ing also  bound  over  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnes- 
ses as  the  JLaw  directs,  to  attend  the  Giand  Jury,  and 
(if  a  bill  be  found)  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence 
upon  the  indictment ;  it  might  appear  to  thfi  common 
observer,  that  the  culprit's  case  becomes  hopeless' and 
forlorn. 
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ultimately  from  a  dread  entertained  by  tiijiid  per- 
sons, who  foolishly  arid  weakly  consider  themselves 
as  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  merely 
because  they  prosecute  or  give  evidence;  not  re- 
flecting that  it  is  the  Law  only  that  can  punish  of- 
feriders, '  and  not  the  individual  prosecutor  or  witr 

nesses. 

,  * 

False  Humanity,  exercised  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways  cruelty  to  the  public,'  and  not  seldom  to  the 
prisoners  themselves.— All  depredations  upon  pro- 
perty are  public  xvlongs,  in  t\\t  suppression  and  pu- 
nisliment  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man 
to  lend,  his  assistance ;  a  duty  more  particularly  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  are  the  immediate  suffer- 
ers; through  their  means  only  can  Public  Justice 
operate  in  punishing  those  miscreants,  by  whom  the 
innocent  are  put  in  fear,  alarmed,  andthreatenedwith 
kwidimprecations—xvith  loss  of  life  by  means  of  loaded 

tf  time;  but  this  is  connected  with  the  regulations  of  the  Justices, 
-°Dfirmed  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  Assize,  which  vary  according 

0  local  circumstances,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  plead  poverty 

1  order  to  be  remunerated  for  loss  of  time  ;  but  as  the  poor  $d- 
^mtuffer  by  thieves,  these  Acts  appear  to  have  had  little  effect 
1  encouraging  prosecutors  to  come  forward;  and  it  is  believed 
>  vr  applications  are  made  excepting  in  cases  of  real  poverty. — 
*  the  county  of  Middlesex  there  is  an  exception;  where  witnesses 
r*directed  to  be  paid  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish 
here  the  person  was  apprehended ;  but  this  mode  of  payment 

seldom  if  ever  adopted. — The  fund,  however,  which  theLegis- 
•ttire  has  thus  provided,  if  (economically  and  judiciously  applied 
f  a  Public  Prosecutor,  would  remove  many  difficulties,  without 
ty  material  addition  to  the  county  rates, 

pistols  ; 
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pistols;  or  bodily  injury,  from  being  hacked  with 
cutlasses,  or  beaten  with  bludgeons — under  circum- 
stances where  neither  age  nor  sex  is  spared. 

Yet  experience  has  shewn  that  these  arguments, 
powerful  as  they  are,  are  insufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  men  that  species  of  public  spirit  which  shall 
induce  sufferers  ill  general,  by  robberies  of  different 
kinds,  to  become  willing  prosecutors,  under  the  va- 
rices trying  delays  of  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  fre- 
quently with  the  trouble  of  bvinging  a'  number  of 
witnesses  from  the  country,  who  are  kept  in  attend- 
ance on  the  court  perhaps  several  days  together,  at  a 
very  considerable  expence. 

Such  a  burden  imposed  upon  the  subject,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  losses  already  sustained,  in  a  case  too 
where  the  offence  is  of  a  public  nature,  is  certainly 
not  easily  reconcileable  with  that  spirit  of  justice,  and 
attention  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  forms 
so  strong  a  general  feature  in  the  Jurisprudence  of 
the  Country. 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  happens  that  innu- 
merable felonies  are  concealed,  and  the  loss  is  suffered 
in  silence  as  the  least  of  two  evils ;  by  which  means 
thieves  are  allowed  to  reign  with  impunity,  undis- 
turbed, and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  evil 
practices. 

Nothing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  cure  this  evil,  and 
establish  a  general  system  of  protection,'  but  a  vigor- 
ous Police:  strengthened  and  improved  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy-Prosecutors  for  the  Crown, 

acting 
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acting  under  the  Attorney-General  for  the  time  be- 
ing. An  establishment  of  this  sort,  even  at  3  very 
small  salary,  would  be  considered  as  an  honourable 
entrt  to  many  young  Counsel ;  who,  in  protecting 
the  Public  against  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  devices  of 
old  and  professed  thieves,  by  which  at  present  they 
escape  punishment,  might  keep  the  stream  of  justice 
pure,  and  yet  allow  no  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
prisoner*. 

As  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Public  that  no  guilty  offender  should 
escape  punishment ; — it  seems  to  be  a  position  equal* 
ly  clear  and  incontrovertible,  that  wherever,  from  a 
defect  in  the  system  of  prosecutions,  or  any  other 
cause,  a  prisoner  escapes  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crimes,  substantial  justice  is  wounded,  and  public 
wrongs  are  increased. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, that  there  are  five  separate  Jurisdictions  in  the 
Metropolis,  where  Magistrates  exercise  limited  au- 
thority.— Of  course,  there  are  five  inferior  Courts 
of  Justice,  where  lesser  offences,  committed  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  are  tried  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 


•  The  propriety  of  this  suggestion  is  sanctioned  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  their  27  th  and  28th  Report;  and  forms  part  of  that  System  of 
general  coutroul  and  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
stated  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  Chapter, 

1.  The 
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1 .  The  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  trie  Peace ;  held  eight 
times,  a  year,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at  Guild* 
hall— /ir  the  trial  of  small  Offences  committed  in  London. 

4.  The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  held  four  times  a  year, 
at  Guildhall,  Westminster,  by  the  Justices  acting*  for  that 
City  and  Liberty— -/or  the  trial  of  small  Offences  committed  in 
Westminster  only* 

3.  The  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  held  eight 
times  a  year,  at  the  New  Sessiorts  HouSe  on  Clerken well- 
Green,  (commonly  called  Hicks's  Hall)  by  the  Justices  only 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex— for  the  trial  of  smatl  Offences 

'    committed  in  Middlesex  and  Westminster. 

4.  The  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace;  held  in  the 
Sessions  House  in  Well-Close-Squarer  by  the  Justices  for 
the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London— for  the  trial  of  small 
Offences  committed  within  the  Royalty. 

5.  The  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  held  by  the  Justices  for 
the  County  of  Surry,  atlhe  New  Sessions  House  at  Newington, 
Surry,  in  January ; — At  Reigate,  in  April ;— At  Guildford, 
in  July; — and  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  October,  each 
year ;— -where  small  Offences  committed  in  Southward  mid  the 
Neighbourhood  are  tried. 

These  five  inferior  Courts  of  Justice  take  cosrni- 
zance  of  Petty  Larcenies,  Frauds,  Assaults,  Misde- 
meanors, and  other  offences  punishable  by  fine,  impri- 
sonment, whipping,  and  the  pillory ;— and  in  certain 
cases,  the  power  of  the  Justices  extends  to  trans- 
portation. 

•  The  higher  and  more  atrocious  offences  commit- 
ted in   London  and   Middlesex,    are   tried  at  the 
Justice-Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey;  by  a  special  com- 
mission 
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mission.pf  Oyer  and  Terminer  to.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  a  certain,  number  of  the  Judges,  with  the 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London*     ,    , 

Offences  of  this  latter  degree  of  atrocity,  perpe- 
trated in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  situated 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwarfc  and  County  of  Surry, 
are  tri^d  af  the  assizes,  held  twice  a  year  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  Croydon,  or  Guildford.  * 
.  Thus  it  appears^  that  five  inferior  and  ttfro  superior 
Tribunals  of  Justice  are  established  for  trying  the 
different  crimes  committed  in  the  Metropolis. 
.  As  it  may  J)e  yseful,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
the  suggestions,  already  offered  upon  this  branch  oF 
$he  subject,  that  a  connected  view  of  the  result  of 
these  Trials  SI19UM  make  a  part  of  this  Work ;— the 
following  Abstract,  (including  the  discharges  of  Pri- 
soners .by  Magistrates)  has  been,  made  up  for  this 
immediate  purpose :  from  authentic  documents  ob- 
tained from  the  keepers  of  the  eight  different  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surry. 

*  Considerable :  inconvenience  arises  (and,  indeed,  great 
Itardship,  where  prisoners  are  innocent)  fow  the  length  of  time 
which  must  « J  apse,  r  where  ofl'encqs  haye  been  committed  in 
Southwark,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  trial;  either  for  in- 
ferior  or  more  atrocious  crimes.  In  the  former  case,  prisoners 
must  remain  till  the  Quarter  Sessions,  (there  being  no  inter- 
mediate General  Sessions  of  the  Peace)  and  in  the  latter  case 
till  the  Asfcizes,  held  1  only  twice  a  year;  this  occasions  a  con- 
finement, previous  to.  trial,  lengthened  out,  in  some  instances, 
|#  three,  four,  five,  and  even  nearly  to  six  months. 
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It  applies  to  the  peridd,  from  September  1794, 
till  September   1795,   which  is  chosen  as  a  sort  of 
,  medium  between  Peace  and  War. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  collected  ag- 
gregate of  the  prisoners  annually  discharged  upon  the 
Public,  without  feeling  a  strorig  anxiety  to  remedy 
an  evil  rendered  extremely  alarming,  from  the  num- 
ber which  composes  the  dismal  catalogue  of  Human 
Depravity. 

Every  inquiry  in  the  progress  of  this  Work  proves 
a  radical  defect  somewhere.  # 

While  the  public  tribunals  are  filled  \rith  Judges, 
the  purity  of  whose  conduct  adds  lustre  to  their  own 
and  the  national  character,  why  should  not  every 
subordinate  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the 
Country  be  so  organized,  as  to  co-operate,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degtee,  with  the  efforts  df  those 
higher  orders  of  the  Magistracy  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  substantial  justice?' 

Nothing  could  tend  more  to  promote  this  object", 
than  the  appointment  already  proposed  of  a  Public 
Prosecutor  for  the  Crown. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
of  miscreants  now  at  open  war  with  the  peaceable 
and  useful  part  of  the  Community,  in  a  greater 
degree  thau  any  one  measure  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  destroy  iog  those  hopes 
and  chauces  which  encourage  criminal  people  to 
persevere  in  their  depredations  upon  the  Public, 
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It  would  not  only  Remove  that  aversion  which 
Prosecutors  manifest  on  many  occasions,  to  come  for* 
ward,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  possibility  of  compounding  felonies,  or  of  sub- 
orning  witnesses.* 

w 

It  would  also  be  the  means  of  counteracting  the 
▼a nous  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves;  and  occa- 
sion an  equal  measure  of  Justice  to  be  dealt  out  to 
them,  as  to  the  riovices  in  crimes:— It  would  do 
more, -—'It  would1  protect  real  innocence,— for  in  such 
cases  the  Public  Prosecutor  would1  never  fail  to  act 
as  the  friend  of  the  prisoner. 

The  prevailing  practice  in  criminal  trials,  m  the 

#  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  Law,  the  composition 
of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  height 
than,  it  is  almost  possible  to  believe;  and  various  artifices  are 
resorted  to,  to  elude  the  penalties.— -An  instance  occurred  in 
August  179^  >  where  a  Jew  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  for  a 
rape,  committed  on  a  married  woman. — The  offence  appeared, 
00  examination,  to  be  extremely  aggravated. — The  Grand  Jury, 
however,  did' not  find  a  bill;  which  was  thought  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  as  the  proof  bad  been  so  clear  before  the  Magis- 
trate. The  reasons  were  afterwards  sufficiently  explained ;  which 
•hew,  what  corrupt  practices,  artifices,  and  frauds  will  be  used 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  :•—  In  consequence  of  a  previous 
undertaking  between  the  Jew  and  the  husband  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  so  grossly  abused,  a  sum  of  £.9.0  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  publican,  which  the  prosecutor  was  to  receive  if  the 
bill  was  not  found,  in  this  confidence  the  woman  gave  a  dif- 
ferent evidence  from  that  which  she  had  given  before  the  Magis- 
trate. The  Jew,  however,  cheated  both  the  husband  and  the 
wile ;  for  he  no  sooner  discoveied  that  he  was  safe,  than  he  de 
sanded  the  money  of  the  publican,  and  laughed  at  the  prosecutor*. 

6  \\>&& 
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true  spirit  of  milduess  and  humanity,  induces  the 
Judge  to  act  in  some  degree  as  couqsel  for  the  pri- 
soner.—Without  a  Prosecutor  for  the  Grown,  there- 
fore,  everjT  triflipg  inaccuracy  m  the  indictment  is 
allowed  tp  become  a  fatal  obstacle  to  conviction  ;* 
circumstances  which  would  frequently  throw  great 
light  upon  the  charges,  are  not  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  jury,  and  thus  ppblic  justice  is  defeated. 
Upon  an  average,  the  Magistrates  of  the  Metro- 
polis commit  annually,  (out  of  many  times  that  num- 
ber who  are  equally  objects  of  punishment,)  from 
about  £500  to  3000  persons,  male  and  female,  for 
trial,  at  the  seven  different  Courts  of  Justice  in  and 
n$ar  the  Metropolis ;  charged  with  a  variety  of  felo- 
nies, misdemeanors,  and  other  petty  offences.     But 
after  fully  convincing  their  own  minds,  from  a  care- 
ful, and  in  many  distances,  a  most  laborious  investi- 
gation,  that  the  parties  are  guilty,  they  are  obliged, 

•  *  In  criminal  cases,  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aided  by 

the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  as  defective   pleadings  are  in  civil  cases. 

Indeed  wherever  life  is  concerned,  great  strictness  has  been  at  all 

times  observed.    That  able  and  humane  Judge,  Sir  Matthew 

Hale,  complained  above  a  ceutury  ago,f  "  That  this  strict/ten 

"  has  grown  to  be  a  blemish  and  inconvenience  in  the  lam  and  the 

41  administration  thereof;  for  that  more  offenders  escape  by  the 

"  over-easy  ear  given  to-  exceptions  in  indictments,  than  by  their 

."  ovm  innocence :    and   many   times  gross  murders,    burglaries, 

"  robberies,   and  other  heinous  and  crying  qffencts  remain  un* 

"  punished,  by  those  unseemly  niceties ;  to  the  reproach  of  the  Lau^ 

"  to  the  shame  of  the  Government,  to  the  encouragement  ofvillainy^ 

**  and  to  the  dishonour  of  God"\  #   . 

t  He  diecj  1676,  J  Hale,  P.  C.  lj>3. 

fiOlP 
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from  experience,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  their  labour  and  exertions  in  a  great 
measure  lost  to  the  Community :  the  major  part  of 
these  criminals  being  returned  upon  Society,  without 
any  effectual  steps  adopted  for  their  reformation,  or 
any  means  used  for  the  prevention  of  a  repetition 
of  their  crimes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
wretched  number  may  have  suffered  perhaps  a  slight 
punishment  for  their  demerits ;  but  which  produces 
no  effect  that  is  not  ultimately  mischievous  to  the 
Community ;  since  it  serves  merely  to  initiate  them, 
in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  knowledge  and  means  of 
committing  new  acts  of  fraud  and  villainy. 

To  establish  a  System  calculated  to  prevent  cri mi- 
nab  from  returning  to  their  evil  practices  after  punish- 
ment is  the  very  essence  of  good  Police ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  importance  to  the  Community,  no  mea- 
sures have  ever  yet  been  adopted,  calculated  to  attain 
so  desirable  an  object.  — It  is,  however,  ardently  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  period  is  fast  approaching,  when 
this  great  desideratum  will  be  in  a  certain  degree 
obtained ;  and  that  the  suggestions  offered  iu  the 
subsequent  Chapters,  ritey  tend  to  accelerate  the 
renovation  of  this  forlorn  and  miserable  class  of 
outcasts,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  Penitentiary 
System. 
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and  Prisons:  —theirrnefficacyin  reforming  Convicts. 
—The  labour  obtained  uncertain,  while  the  expence  is 
enormous.— The  National  Penitentiary-House  (ac- 
cording to  the  proposal  of  Jeremy  Benthamy  Esq.) 
considered. — Its  peculiar  advantages  over  all  others 
which  have  been  suggested,  with  respect  to  healthy 
productive  labour,  and  reformation  of  Convicts.—* 
General  reflections  on  the  means  of  rendering  im- 
prisonment useful  in  reforming  Cwwicts.~-~Gon- 
eluding  observations.  ,. 


i      ■■!      i    i 
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Imperfect  in  many  respects  as  the  criminal  La tf  ap- 
pears, from  what  has  been  detailed  and  stated  in- the 
preceding  Chapters,  and  much  ai  the  great  increase 
of  capital  offences,  created  during  the  last  and  pre* 
teat  Century,  is  to  be  lamented : — it  cannot  be  do- 
med that  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
progress  of  Society,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  hui&SK 
nity,  and  more  consonant  to  reason  and  justice,  in. 
the  appropriation  and  the  mode  of  inflicting  punish^ 
ipeqts. 

« 

The  Benefit  of  Clergy, ,  which  for  a  long  period  ex- 
empted 9lerical  people  only,  from  the  pu&fahtacnt  of 
death  in  cases  of  felony,  was  by  severai  statutes  *  ex- 
tended to'peers,  women,  and  all  persoh.6  able  to  read; 

♦  1  Edward  VI.  cap.  12 :  21  Jac.  I.  cap/6:  3  and 4  Witfia* 
,«ad  Mqry,.cq>.  $ :  4  mid  5.. William  *ud  lyary,  cap.  244 

ffS      /  who 
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who,  pleading  their  Clergy,  suffered  only  a  corporal 
punishment,  or  a-  year's  imprisonment ;  and  those 
men  who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peer* 
age,  were  hanged.* 

This  unaccountable  distinction  was  actually  not 
removed  until  the  oth  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  6,  which 
extended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  who  were  intitled 
to  afk  it,  whether  they  could  /  cad  or  not.  f 

Jn  the  course  of  the  present  century,  several  of 
the  old  sanguinary  modes  of  punishment  have  been 
either,  very  properly,  abolished  by  acts  of  parliament, 
or  allowed,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  to  fall  into 
disuse: — such  as  burning  alive  (particularly  women) 
cutting  off  hands  or  ears,  slitting  nostrils,  or  branding 
in  the  hand  or  face;  and  among  lesser  punishments, 
faMen  into  disuse,  may  be  mentioned  the  ducking- 
stool. 

- .  The  punishment  of  death  for  felony  (as  has  already 
♦been  observed)  has  existed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
nearly  700  years.— Transportation  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  have  been  first  introduced,  anno  171% 
Jbry  the  act  of  the  4th  George  I.  cap.  1 1 ;  and  after- 
*r*rds  enlarged  by  the  Act  6th  of  George  I.  c.  23, 
which  allowed  the  court  a  discretionary  power,  to 

*  Blackstone. 
♦  The  bttiefit  of  Clergy  originated  in  injustice  and  inhuma- 
nity, and  can  only  be  palliated  by  the  rude  state  of  society, 
whea  so  disgraceful  a  privilege  was  legalized  and  interwove*  ia 
the  criminal  cod t.— -It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
4*ttfc  villainy. — It  perplexes  the  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence \ 
and  since  its  sting'  is  taken  away  it  woald  be  an  improvement  to 
discontinue  it  totally. 

order 
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order  felons  who  were  by  law  entitled  to  their  cler- 
gy, to  he  transported  to  the  American  plantations 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  circum- 
stances.* 

Since  that  period  the  mode  of  punishment  hasun- . 
dergone  several  other  alterations  ;  and  many  Crimes 
which  were  formerly  considered  of  an  inferior  rank, ' 
have  been  rendered  capital ;  which  will  be  best  elu- 
cidated by  the  following  Catalogue  of  Offences  di- 
vided into  six  classes  according  to  the  Laws  now  in 
force. 


1  •  Crimes  punishable  by  the  Deprivation  of  Life ;  and  where 
upon  the  Conviction  of  the  Offenders ,  the  sentence  of  Death  must 
he  pronounced  by  the  Judge. — Ofthese9  it  has  been  stated,  the 
whole  i  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Black  stone,  including  all 
the  various  shades  of  the  same  offence,  is  about  1 60  in  number. 

The  principal  are  the  following : 

Treason,  and  Petty  Treason;  Seepage  58,  &c.  Under  the 
foimer  of  these  is  included  the  Offence  of  Counterfeiting 
Che  Gold  and  Siver  Coin,  Seepage  191 — ?1 1. 

*  It  is  said  that  exile  was  first  introduced  as  a  punishment  by 
the  Legislature  in  theSJKh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  statute 
(39  E/iz.  c.  4.)  enacted  that  such  rogues  as  were  dangernu?  to  the 
inferior  people  should  be  banished  the  realm,  Bare.  Ant .  Stat  .26*0. : 
and  that  the  first  statute  in  which  the  word  Transportation  is  used 
is  the  18tb  of  Charles  II.  c.  3.  which  gives  power  to  Judges  at  their 
discretion  either  to  execute  or  transport  to  America  for  life  the, 
Moss-Troopers  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland;  a  law  which' 
W*s  made-perpetual  by  the  Act  31  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  2  Wood.  4"8« 

Ff  3  Murdert 
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o r  beast ,  See  page  4*6 . 
Piracy,  or  robbing  ships  an 
included,  the  offences  of 
captains  from  fighting,  See 
Forgery  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  ] 
&c.  &c.    Clerks  of  the  B 
Dividend  Warrants;    Pap 
jnoulds  for  Notes,  &c. 
Destroying  ShijJs,  or  setting  l 
Bankrupts  not  surrendering,  < 
Burglary,  or  House  Breaking 
Highway  Robbery 
House  Breaking  in  the  day  tir 
Privately  Stealing  or  Picking  F 
Shop  Lifting  above  FiveShillii 
Stealing  Bonds,  Bills,  or  Ban 
Stealing  Bank  Notes,  or  Bills 
{Stealing  above  40/.  in  any  Ho 
$tealing  above  40#.  on  a  River 
{Stealing  Linen,  &c.  from  Bleai 

ing  Linen  therein 
^aiming  or  Killing  Cattle  m 
9  Geo.  I.  cap,  22. 
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Breaking  down  the  head  of  a  Fish-  Pond,  whereby  Fish  may 

be  lost,  (Black  Act)* 
Cutting  down  Trees  in  an  Avenue,  Garden,  &c. 
Cutting  down  River  or  Sea  Banks 
Cutting  hop  Binds 
Setting  fire  to  coal  mines 
Taking  a  Reward  for  helping  another  to  Stolen  Goods,  In 

certain  cases,  See  page  £95. 
Returning  from  Transportation;    or  being  at  large  in  the 

Kingdom  after  Sentence 
Subbing  a  Person  unarmed,  or  not  having  a  weapon  drawn, 

if  he  die  in  six  months 
Concealing  the  death  of  a  Bastard  Child 
Maliciously  maiming  or  disfiguring  any  person,  &c.  lying  in 

wait  for  the  purpose,  See  page  50. 
Sending  Threatening  Letters  (Black  Act) 
Riots  by  twelve  or  more,  and  not  dispersing  in  an  hour  after 

proclamation 
Being  accessaries  to  Felonies  deemed  capital 
Stealing  Woollen  Cloths  from  Tenter  Grounds 
Stealing  from  a  Ship  in  Distress 
Government  Stores,  embezzling,   burning  or  destroying  ia 

Dock- Yards;  in  certain  cases,  Seepages  261 — 2G3. 
Challenging  Jurors  above  20  in  capital  felonies  ;  or  standing 

mute  t 

Cottons,  selling  witbiorged  Stamps 
Deer-Stealing,  second  offence  ;  or  even  first  offence,  under 

Black  Act,  not  usually  enforced 

•  The  unwillingness  which  it  must  be  expected' a  Jury  would 

"  have  to  convict  a  man  capitally  for  thU  offence,  might'  be  adduced 

among  many  other  instances,  to  show  to  what  extent  public 

justice  is  defeated,  merely  from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the 

want  of  a  Scale  of- punishments  proportioned  to  tbe  offences. 
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Stealing  (or  receiving  when  stolen]  Ore  from  Black  Lead 

Mines 
Stealing  from  Furnished  Lodgings 
Setting  fire  to  Underwood 
Stealing  Letters,  or  destroying  a  Letter  or  Packet,  advancing 

the  Postage,  and  Secreting  the  Money 
Embezzling  Naval  Stores,  in  certain  cases,  Seepages  26 1— 2G3# 
Petty  Larcenies,  or  Thefts  under  one  Shilling 
Assaulting  with  an  intent  to  Rob 
Aliens  returning  after  being  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom 
Stealing  Fish  from  a   Pond  or  River — Fishing  in  inclosed 

Ponds,  and  buying  stolen  Fish 
Stealing  Roots,  Trees,  or  Plants,  of  the  value  of  5s.  or  de-., 

stroying  them 
Stealing  Children  with  their  apparel 
Bigamy,  or  Marrying  more  Wives  or  Husbands  than  one 

(now  punishable  with  transportation) 
Assaulting  and  Cutting,  or  Burning  Clothe* 
Counterfeiting  the  Copper  Coin,  &c. — Seepage  191 — 211. 
Marriage,  solemnizing  clandestinely 
Manslaughter,  or  killing  another  without  Malice,  &c.     Set 

f  age  44. 
Cutting  or  Stealing  Timber  Trees,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Stealing  a  Shroud  out  of  a  Grave 

Watermen  carrying  too  many  passengers  in  the  Thames,  if 
any  drowned   ^^ 


3.  Offences 
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£.  Persons  who  tippfc  in  Ale  Houses,  and  neglect  their  Fami- 
lies, &c.  as  described  in  the  Sd  Geo.  III.  cap  45. 

2.  Persons  who  shall  unlawfully  return  to  the  Parish  or  place 
from  which  they  have  been  legally  removed,  without  bring- 
ing a  Certificate. 

4.  Persons,  who  »ot  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  them* 
selves,  live  idly  without  employment,  and  refuse  to  work 
for  the  usual  Wages. 

£•  Persons  begging  in  the  streets,  highways,  &c. 


£th.  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  described  by  the  said  Act  $fthe 
17 tb  Geo.  II.  cap.  5.  and  subsequent  Acts;  punishable  by  Six 
Months'  Imprisonment — namely, 

1.  Persons  going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers,  or  Gatherers  of 
Alms,  under  pretence  of  Loss  by  Fire  or  other  casualty 

2.  Fencers,  Bearwards,  Strolling  Players  of  Interludes,  or 
other  Entertainments 

3.  Minstrels,  (except  those  licensed  by  the  Lord  Dutton  in 
Cheshire) 

4.  Persons  pretending  to  be,  and  wandering  in  the  habit  off  , 
Gypsies 

#,  Fortune-Tellers,  pretending  skill  in  Physiognomy,  Palm. 
.  istry,  &c.  or  usiug  any  subtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impos- 
on  others 

6.  Persons  playing  or  betting  at  any  unlawful  Games  or  Plays. 

7.  Persons  who  run  away,  and  leave  their  Wives  and  Children 
upon  the  Parish 

5.  Petty  Chapmen  and  Pedlars  wandering  abroad  without  a 
Licence 

» 

?.  Persons  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  Ale-Hou$es, 
Out-Houses,  or  the  open  Air,  and  not  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

10.  Persons 
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Tlie  crimes  mentioned  in  the  first  arid  second 
classes  of  the  foregoing  Enumeration  (except  petty 
Larceny)  are  always  tried  by  the  Superior  Courts : — 
The  offences  specified  in  the  third  class;  as  also  Petty 
Larceny,  and  every  species  of  misdemeanor  and  va- 
grancy, are  generally  tried,  (with  some  few  excep-r 
lions)  by  the  Justices  in  their  General  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  where,  in  certain  cases  in  Middlesex,  they 
act  under  a  commission  of  Oyer  arid  Terminer.  The 
Magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions,  and  in  several  instances 
a  single  Magistrate,  have  also  the  power  of  convicting 
in  a  summary  way,  tor  a  variety  of  small  misdemean- 
ors, and  acts  of  vagrancy ;  and  of  punishing  the 
delinquents  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  generally  happens  in  the  Metropolis,  that  out  of 
from  2000  to  8500  prisoners  who  were  tried  for  dif- 
ferent crimes,  in  the  various  Courts  of  Justice,  above 
5-6th  parts  are  for  larcenies,  acts  of  vagrancy,  and 
smaller  offences ;  where  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  either 
attaches,  or  does  not  apply  at  all.  The  major  part 
are,  of  course,  returned  upon  Society,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  or  some  corporal  punishment,  too  fre- 
quently to  renew  their  depredations  on  the  public. — 
But  a  vast  proportion  (as  has  already  been  shewn) 
are  always  acquitted*.  In 

\  *  All  endeavours  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes  will  ever  be 
attended  with  unconquerable  difficulty,  until  somegeneralHouseof 
Industry  can  be  established  in  the  Metropolis:  where  persons  dia- 
pbarged  for  petty  offences,  as  well  as  strangers  and  ethers.out  of 
moth,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fiuding,  at  least  a  temporary  em* 
ployment,  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  An  Institution  of  this  sort 
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Id  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  proportion  of 
the  more  atrocious  offenders  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey; 
the  number  acquitted;  and  the  specific  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  different  offences  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, one  year  has  been  selected .;  a  year  in  which  it 
was  natural  to  expect  from  the  immense,  and  indeed 
unparalleled  bountie3  which  were  given  for  seamen 
and  soldiers,  that  the  number  of  thieves  and  crimi- 
nals would  be  greatly  reduced, — namely— ^from  the 
month  of  April  1793,  to  the  month  of  April  17S)4,— 
including  eight  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey. — 

The  following  Table  shews  in  wha,t  manner  1060 
prisoners  put  on  their  trials  during  that  period,  were 
disposed  ot#. 

would  be  a  work  of  great  charity  and  humanity ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  thaj  the  view  of  the  subject  given  in  this  Work  mit 
induce  the  Legislature  to  form  a  Police  Establishment,  calculated 
to  promote  such  a  multitude  of  good  and  useful  objects ;  f  more 
especially  as  with  proper  management  it  would  very  soon  pay  itself. 
♦In  the  year  1795,  1 894  prisoners  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  the  different  Assizes  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  a  much 
greater  number  at  the  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peart 
in  the  different  Counties*  These  trials  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Judicature!  produced  the  following  result:— 

Assize* 
London  in  the  Tool 

Country 

Received  Sentence  of  Death  44  174  218 

Transportation    84  159  245 

Imprisoned  and  Whipt     -    ^    -     129  .411         .540 

Judgment  respited  to  serve  his  1 
Majesty      -     -     -     .  / 

Acquitted       •-."-..         i50 
Discharged  for  want  of  Prosecutors  9 1 

.,         521 
+  Vide /d£*  99  *. 
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Ths  Crimes  for  wtyich  the  different  Offenders  were  tried,  were 
/  _    these  following: 


Murder    .  s 

Arson      .  . 
Burglary 

Robbery  .     .     58 
Horse  &  Cattle vl.' 

stealing  .    J 

Forgery/  .  •         16 

Coining    .  .         17 


.     46     Felony    •     ♦ 

•  5     Larceny  •     • 

•  101     Receiving 
stolen  Goods 

Frauds  and 


315 
998 


llOl 
Misdemeanors  3 


Rogues  and 
Vagabonds 


} 


21 


Manslaughter  $9 

Bigamy     .     .  $' 

Beastiality    .  £ 

Rape        .     #  9 

Perjury    .    .  * 

Sedition  .    ,  g 
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*Thus  it  appears,  that  in  London  only,  of  1060  pri- 
mers, tried  in  the  course  of  a  year,  only  493  were 
inished;  of  whom  197,  after  a  temporary  confine- 
ent,  would  return  upon  the  Public,  with  little  pro- 
>ect  of  being  better  disposed  to  be  useful  to  Society, 
lan  before.— It  may  be  estimated  that  in  all  Eng- 
,nd,  including  those  offenders  who  are  tried  at  the 
ounty  Sessions,  upwards  of  five  thousand  individu- 
s,  charged  with  criminal  offences,  are  thrown  back 
pon  Society  ,every  year.—  -    ; 

But  this  is  not  all,- — for  according  to  the  present 
ystem,  out  of  about  two  hundred  and  upwards  who 
re,  upon  an  average  every  year,  doomed  to  suffer  - 
le  punishment  of  death,  four-fifths  or  more  are 
enerally  pardoned  *  either  on  condition  of  being 
jansported,    or  of  going  into   His  Majesty's  sei- 
ice,  and  not  seldom  without  any  condition  at  all. 
;  Hence  it  is,  that,  calculating  on  all  the  different 
bances,  encouragements  to  commit  crimes  actually 
rise  out  of  the  System  intended  for  their  preven- 
ton— -fir sty  from  the  hope  of  avoiding  detection  and 
pprehension  ; — secondly,  of  escaping  conviction,  from 

#  As  punishments  became  more  mild,  clemency  and  pardons 
ecame  less  necessary. — Clemency  is  a  virtue  that  ought  to  shine 
i  the  code,  and  not  in  the  private  judgment.— The  Prince  ia 
ardoning  gives  up  the  Public  Security  in  favour  oT  an  indiv*- 
ual ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  benevolence  pro- 
laims  a  public  act  of  impunity. — Let  the  Executors  of  the  Laws 
e  inexorable ;  but  let  the  Legislature  be  tender,  indulgent  and ' 
umone. 

Bsccarxa,  cap.  4ff. 
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or  the  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Public,  and  even, 
in  many  instances,'  to  the  Convicts  themselves,  by. 
this  false  humanity.  *. 

In  a  Country  where,  from  the  gteat  Caution  which,' 
mingles  in  that  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
which  relates  to  the  trial  of  Offenders, — it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  ah  honest  or  an  innocent  person  can  be , 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence.* — It  would  seem  to.  be 
a  good  criterion,  that  the  Royal  Mercy  should  only. 

be  extended  on  two  indispensable  conditions.  '/ 

.  ■  .  .        .  •  j«  >    ,j 

1%  That  the  Convict  tinder' sentence  of  death  should,  for  He  sake 
vf  PabHc  Justice y  (and  to  deter  others  frofn  the  cjirimtisixto+of 

*  *  • 

crimes)  discover  all  his  accomplices,  aHd  the  robberies,  or  otkml 
crimes  he  has  committed. ,,  •  .  ; 

St.  That  he  should  be  transported;  or  rnake  retribution  to  the^ox^  } 
ties  he  has  injured  by  being  kept  at  hard  labour  fir  life ;  or 
until  ample  security  shall  bt  given-for  good  behaviour  after  suet 
retribution  ;  iVmij&i  '  '  : 

'  Thi  precaution  not  having  beeh  tfeect'df  knowing 
for  certain^  before  pahlons  were  granted,  whether' 
the  parties  were  fit  for  His  Majesty's  service  otf  not Y' 
the  Convicts  themselves  carefully  concealing  every 
ldnd  of  bodily  infirmity J— and  the  pardons  c6ritain*: 
iiig  no  eventual  condition  of  ultimate  Transportation* 
in  case  the  persons  should  be  found  unfit  for  tb^c 

#  It  isuot  here  meant  to  say  there  have  not  been  some  instances, 
aad  even  one  of  a  recent  date,  where  an  innocent  man  may  bt 
convicted ;  but  they  are  certainly  very  rare,  and  when  discovered, 
the  Aoyai  Mercy,  of  course*  relieves  the  unfortunate  person. 

008  Atraj 
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Army  or  Navy ;~ the  result  has  been,  that  many  Con- 
victs, who  have  been  since  actually  Thieves  upon  the 
Town,  were  almost  .instantly  thrown  back  upon  the 
Public. — Some,  even  before  they  were  attested  by  the 
Magistrate,  \r.  <nscque*  *  ~  ^  ie  discoveiy  of  bodily 
incapacit.^Enu  othe '!J  fn  a  very  shorf time  after 
they  ha /gone  into  His  Majesty's  Service,  from  the 
like  ur,  *ness  being^^covered ;  from  some  artful 
devicv.' practised  to  p*TV;ire  a  discharge — or  from 
dtee*  ;n. — A  professec.  • -liief  is  never  deficient  in 
that  species  of  artifice  ar'  resource  which  is  necessary 
to  rid  him  of  any  incii**9*rauce. 

xThi«,  however,  is  seldom  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion when  Humanity  urges  philanthropic  Characters 
to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  Criminals ;  nor 
could  it  pehi&ps  otherwise  have  been  known,  or  be-' 
lipved,  that  so  many  of  these  outcasts  of  Society  have 
found  means  again  to  mingle  with  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

r  What  impression  must  these  facts  make  on  the 

^  •  •        •      •        . 

intelligent  mind ! — will  they  not  warrant  the  follow 
ing  conclusion  ? 

1.  That  every  individual,  restored  to  Society  in  this  way,  **', 
the  means  of  affording  a  species  of  encouragement,  pea*' 
liarly  calculated  to  bring  otfigzs  into  the  same  dreadful  **~ 
tuatibn,  from  which  the  unhappy  convict  is  thus  rescued. 

2.  That  for  this  reason  every  pardon  granted,  without  %ovC** 
'Jcsser  punishment,  or  removing  the  convicts  from  Societ^*1 
'"is  a  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  justice,  by  annihtlatir^ 
!  that  united  strength  which  binds  the  whole  together.' 

9» 
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S.That'Ey  removing  the  terror  of  punishments  by  frequent 
pardons,  the  design  of  the  Law  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ineffectual;  the  lives  of  persons  executed  are  thrown 
away,  being  sacrificed  rather  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Law 
than  to  the  good  of  the  Public ;  and  no  other  advantage 4s 


it, 


received  than  by  ge^V  '  :-pi  one  thief,  whose  place, 
(under  present  circumstance,  .vill  speedily  be  supplied 
by  another.* 

Nothing  can  sanction  the  punishment  of  v^ath  for 

*- 

crimes  short  of  murder,  but  the  terror  of  tht\t£imple 
operating  as  the  means  of  prevent ion. — It'is  upoa  this 
principle  alone  that  one  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  thousands,— Executions,  therefore,  be- 
ing  exhibited  as  seldom  as  a  regard  to  the  pubRc 
interest  really  required;  ought  to  be  rendered  as 
terrific  and  solemn  to  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  as  poS- 
sible.  '  "    **" 

The  punishment  now  in  use,  considered  in  point 

*  That  able  and  excellent  Magistrate,  the  late  Henry  Fieldiftg, 
Esq.  (to  whose  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Public  were 
wader  infinite  obligations) — manifested,  lialf  a  century  ago,  how 
much  he  was  impressed  with  the  injuries  arising  from  frequent 
pardons. — Those  who  will  contemplate  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  valuable  man,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  brother,  the  la(a 
Sir  John  Fielding,  will  sincerely  lament  that  their  excellent 
l<)eas,  and  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  the  means 
°f  preventing  crimes,  were  not  rendered  more  useful  to  the 
Public.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late, 
*»nce  the  state  of  Society,  and  the  progress  and  increase  of 
enmes,  call  loudly  for  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  pre. 
**"tive  System, 

Q  g  3  of 
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of  law  to  be  next  to  that  of  deprivation  of  li£,.j* 
Transportation. 

It  hap  been  already  mentioned  that  Parliament  au- 
thorized this  species  of  punishment  in  the  year  1718 
•—when  the  general  plan  of  sending  Convicts  to  the 
♦  American  Plantations  was  first  adopted.  This  Sys- 
tern  continued  for  56  years ;  during  which  period, 
and  until  the  commencement  of  the  American  War 
in  1775,  great  numbers  of  Felons  were  sent  cbiefly 
to  the  Province  of  Maryland,  The  rigid  discipline 
which  the  colonial  Laws  authorized  the  masters  *  tp 
exercise  over  servants,  joined  to  the  prospects  which 
agricultural  pursuits,  aftpr^oihe  experience  i?asf*c- 
quired,  afforded  to  these  Otfcatts,  Jtended  to  reform 
the  q]fiiei  part;  ^d  after  the  expiration  of  their sfr 
vjtude,  they  iuirjgied  in  the  Society  of  the  Cpyntey, 
under  circumstances  highly  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  even  to  the  colony.  Possessed  }n  general  (as 
every  adroit  thief  must  be)  of  good  natural  abilities, 
thtjiavailed  themselves  of  the  habits  of  industry  they 
acquired  in  the  years  of  their  servitude — became 
fanners  and  planters  on  their  own  account;  and  < 
many  of  them,  succeeding  in  these  pursuits,  not  only  < 
acquired  that  degree  of  respectability  which  is  attach- 
cd  Jo  property  $nd  industry ;  but  also  in  their  tur& 

*  Py  the  Acts  4  George  If  c.  11,  and  6  George  I.  c.  23,  tb* 
persons  contracting  for  thp  transportation  of  convicts  to  t** 
Colonies,  or  their  assigns,  had  an  interest  in  the  service  of  ea*^ 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  term  of  transp^ 
&tipnr 

becaj^ 
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became  masters,  and  purchased  the  servitude  of  fu- 
ture Transports  sent  out  for  sale.* 

The  Convicts  having  accumulated  greatly  in  the 
year  1776,  and  the  intercourse  with  America  being 
shut  up,  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  resort 
to  some  other  expedient;  and  in  the  choice  of  diffi- 
culties the  System  of  the  Hulks  was  suggested,  and 
first  adopted  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the 
16th  of  his  present  Majesty, 

The  Legislature,  uncertain  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  this  new  species  of  punishment,  and  wish- 
ing to  make  other  experiments,  by  an  Act  of  the 
same  Session,  f  empowered  the  Justices  of  every 
county  in  England  to  prepare  Houses  of  (jgprrcction 
for  the  reception  of  Convicts  under  sentence  of 
death,  to  whom  his  Majesty  should  extend  his  Royal 
Mercy,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years. 

The  same  Act,  among  many  other  excellent  regu- 

*  .  * 

Iations,  ordered  the  convicts  to  be  kept  separate, 

and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  any  offenders  convicted 

•  of  crimes  less  than  Larceny — and  that Ihcy-atiMtd 


*  For  some  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  War,  the  adjudged  services  of  Convicts  became  so 
valuable  in  Maryland,  that  contracts  were  made  to  convey  them 
without  any  expence  whatsoever  to  Government,  who  had 
formerly  allowed  51.  a  head ;  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
they  generally  were  more,  adroit,  and  had  better  abilities  than 
those  who  voluntarily  engaged  themselves  to  gp  to  America. 

i  l6  George  III.  cap.  43,  sect.  1st,. 3d,  and  nth. 

q  o  4  be 
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be  fed  with  coarse  inferior  food,  water,  and  small 
beer,  without  permission  to  have  any  other  food, 
drink,  or  cloathing,  than  that  allowed  by  the  Act, 
under  certain  penalties : — they  w^re  to  be  clothed 
at  the  public  expence. 

And  as  an  encouragement  to  these  delinquents, 
while  such  as  refused  to  work  were  to  receive  cor- 
poral punishment,  those  who  behaved  well  had  not 
only  the  prospect  held  out  of  shortening  the  period 
of  their  confinement,,  but  also  were  to  receive  de- 
cent clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than 
forty  shillings,  nor  more  t\\axk  jive  pounds,  wheq. 
discharged. 

This  well-intentioned  Act  #  (which  certainly  ad- 
mits of  many  improvements, )  was  followed  up,  three 
years  afterwards,  by  another  Statute,  (19  Geo.  Ill, 

#  Ap  enormous  expence  has  been  incurred  in  building  Pcqi- 
tertiary-Houses  in  various  Counties,  and  many  philanthropic 
individuals  have  exerted  their  best  endeavours  to  carry  this  Apt 
into  execution;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  crimes  have  been 
by  no  means  diminished.  The  fact  is,  that  the  System  is  erro- 
l^put— -Responsibility  is  no  where  established. — No  uniformity 
of  System  prevails,  and  no  general  superintendence  or  center 
fXttut  exists.— Like  the  Poor  Laws,  the  only  part  c  f  the  Act 
*nich  is  rigidly  carried  into  execution  is  raising  a  fund,  which, 
without  imputing  blame  to  Magistrates  (for  the  error  is  in  the 
System),  has  increased  the  expence  pf  this  branch  of  the  Polict 
of  the  Country  very  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  con» 
ceived— and  it  now  becomes  a  heavy  burden  upon  many  of  the 
Counties. — The  reform  began  at  the  wrong  end. — The  6ame 
expence  applied  in  establishing  a  System  of  Preventive  Police  ^ 
ought  to  render  numerous  penitentiary  houses  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary, 


t*$> 
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cap.  74,)  which  had  two  very  important  6bjects  in 
view. 

The  first  was  to  erect,  in  some  convenient  com- 
mon or  waste  ground,  in  either  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  or  Sutrtf,  Two  large  Pe- 
nitentiary Houses,  the  one  to  hold  600  male,  and 
the  other  300  female  Convicts,  with  proper  store- 
houses, workhouses,  and  lodging-rooms;  an  m/Fr- 
jnary,  chapel,  and  burying- ground ;  a  prison,  kitchen, 
garden,  and  air-grounds;  with  proper  offices,  an4 
Qther  ftecessary  apartments* 

The  expence  of  these  grounds  and  erections  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury ;  ^nd  his  Majesty  was 
empowered  to  appoint  three  persons  as  a  Committee 
of  Management  for  regulating. the  Establishment; 
under  the  controul  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
the  County,  and  Judges  of  Assize,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  clerk,  governor,  chaplain,  surgeon,  orapo- 
thecaiy,  stortrkeepers,  and  task-masters;  and  also 
a  matron  for  the  females;— and  to  allow  salaries  to 
each,  which  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  work,  to  be  performed  by  the  Convicts. 

As  soon  as  the -buildings  should  be  completed,  the 
Court,  before  whom  any  person  was  convicted  for  a 
transportable  offence,  might,  in  lieu  thereof,  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  punished  by  confinement,  in  any 
of  these  Penitentiary  Houses,  there  to  be  kept  to 
liard  labour  in  the  proportion  of  5  years  instead  of 
7  years9  transportation,  ami  not  exceeding  7  years  in 
Jieu  of  J  4  years9  transportation ;  limiting  at  the  same 

time 
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time  the  number  of  Convicts  to  be  sent  annually 
from  the  Circuits  in  the  Country,  and  from  .the  dif- 

_ferent  Sessions  in  the  Metropolis. 

This  4ct  lays  down  various  specific  rule*  for  the 
government  of  the  Establishment,  and  for  the  em- 
pioyment  of  the  Prisoners ;  and  the  foHowaig  works, 

.  as  hieing  of  the  most  servile  kind  and  Jeast  liable  to 
be  spoiled  by  ignorance,  neglect,  or  obstinacy,  arc 
selected,  namely — 

1 .  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  machinery. 

£.  ^Drawing  in  a  capstan,  for  turning  a  mill  or  engine. 

5.  Sawing  stone  8.  Making  cordage 
4.  Polishing  marble                9.  Picking  oakum 

6.  Beating  hemp  10.  Weaving  sacks 

6.  Rasping  logwood  11.  Knitting  nets, 

7.  Chopping  rags  &c.  &c. 


The  food  of  the  different  offenders,  as  in  the 
former  Act,  was  limited  to  bread  and  any  coarse 
nieaJ,  with  water  and  small  beer ;  and  the  Prisoners 
were  to  be  cloathed  in  uniform  apparel,  with  badges 
affixed,  agreeable  to  the  Institution. 

Certain  other  rules  were  established  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty ;  who  were  to 
attend  every  fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  re- 
ward such  offenders  as  should  appear  most  diligent 
and  meritorious,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  their 
earnings,  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  families. 
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„;,  fypd.  when  an/ offender;  should  be  discharged,  de- 
.jc$c\£  cloathing  yas  to  be  delivered  to  him>  with  a 
v  .$um  of  rpopey  for  present  subsistence,  not  less  than 
.twenty  shillings,  nor  more  than  three  pounds. 

The  second  purpose  of  thie  Act  (ajud  which  is 
the  only  part  of  it  which  was  ever  carried  into 
effect,)  regards  M*  continuation  of  the  System  of  tlft 
Hulks. 

It  declares  that  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
of  atrocious  male  offenders  liable  to  be  transported, 
the  Court  may  order  such  Convicts  as  are  of,  proper 
age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be  punished 
hy  being  kept  on  board  ships  or  vessels;  and  employ- 
ed in  hard  labour  in  raising  sand,  soil,,  and  gravel, 
and  cleansing  the  River  Thames,  or  any  other  river, 
or  port,  approved  by  the  Privy  Council;  or  in  aay 
other  works  upon  the  banks  or  shores  of  the  same, 
under  the  direction  of  superjntendants  approved  of 
by  the  Justices,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  nor 
more  than  five;  except  an  offender  be  liable  to 
transpqrtation  for  14  years,  in  which  case  his  punish- 
ment may  be  commuted  for  7  years  onboard  the 
Hulks, 

The  mode  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  already  ex- 
plained, .and^he  cloathing  is  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  superintend  ant.  A  simjlar  discipline,  varied 
flnly  by  local  circumstances,  is  also  established ;  and 
on  the  discharge  of  £ny  of  the  couvipts,  they  are  to 
receive  for  present  subsistence  from  $0s.  tp  31.  ac~ 
i^rdipg  to  circumstances. 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  Act  obliges  the  g&- 
verriors  and  superintendants  of  the  two  Establish- 
ments to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Coiirt  of  King's 
Bench :  and  also  authorizes  his  Majesty  to  appoint  an 
Inspector  of  the  two  Penitentiary  Houses;  of  the  several 
Vessels  or  hulks  on  the  River  Thames,  and  of  all  the 
other  gaols  and  places  of  criminal  confinement  within 
the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Middlesex ;  these 
Inspectors  are  personally  to  visit  every  such  place  of 
confinement  at  least  once  a  quarter,  to  examine  into 
the  particulars  of  each,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Court 'of  King's  Bench,  of  the  state  of  the  buildings 
—the  tonduct  of  the  officers — treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers— state  of  their  earnings  and  expences,  and  to  fol- 
low up  this  by  a  Report  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Session. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  these  t\ro 
salutary  Acts,  so  far  as  regarded  National  Penitentiary 
Houses,  which  seemed  to  hold  out  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  employing  convicts,  in  pursuits  connected  with 
pwductive  labour,  industry,  and  ultimate  reformation, 
without  sending  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  have 
been  carried  into  execution  In  the  year  1784,  the 
System  of  Transportation  was  again  revived,  by  the 
Act  of  24th  Geo.  III.  Stat  2.  cap*  56;  "  which 
empowers  the  Court,  before  whom  a  male  Felon 
shall  be  convicted,  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  tran- 
sported beyond  3eas,  either  within  his  Majesty's 
dominions- or  elsewhere;  and  his  service  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  contractor  who  shall  undertake  such 
transportation/* 

The 
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The  same  Act  continues  the  System  of  the  Hulk* 
>r  a  further  length  of  time ;  by  directing  the  re- 
oval  of  Convicts,  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
prieved  by  his  Majesty,  and  also  such  as  are  under 
ntence  of  Transportation  (being  free  from  irife'cV 
Dfus  disorders)  to  other  places  of  confinement,  either ' 
land,  or  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  River  , 
tiames,  or  any  other  navigable .  river ;  and  to  con-' 
lue  them  so  confined  until  transported  accord- 
g  to  law,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  term"  of 
e  sentence  should  otherwise  entitle  them  to  their 
>erty. 

This  plan  of  transportation,  through  the  medium  * 
'  cop  tractors,  although  some  Felons  were  sentjd^ 
frica%*  does  not  appear  to  have  answered;  from 
e  great  difficulty  of  finding  any  situation,  since' 
e  Revolution   in  America,    where  the  service  6f 
cmvicts  could    be   rendered  productive  or  profit-; 
>le  to  Merchants,  who  would  undertake  to  tr^n- 
ort  them ;  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  making 
i  Establishment  for  these  outcasts  of   Society  in 

•In  A7P5,  George  Moore,  Esq.  received  for 

transporting  convicts        -—     :«£j,51£  7  G 

John  Kirby  for  expences      —  540  19  4 

1786,  John  Kirby;  further  expences  57d  iO  I 

Anthony  Calvert,  for  Transportation  286  I*  0, 
Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.  Cloathing, 

&C.            —         —         —  SOS  %  7 
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\  See  Appendix  (L.  1.)  to  the  28th  Report  of  Select  Cora- 
;tee  ou  Finance. 
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1.  Convicts   ordtred    tb    hard   labour   on  the'         r 
River  Thames,  from  19th  July  1776,  to  thfc 
12th  January,  i7*T8  —      :i 

£..  Convicts,    unJtr    sdntenee   of  Trdqsporttfiihtf 

put  on  board  the  Hulks  on*  the  River  Thames^  (l 
from  1 1th  January,  1-783,  to  13th-  Decern-  > 
ber  17,95  —        _J        —  477* 

3.  Dedustt    under   sentence    of   Transportation, 
put   on    board   the  Hulks  in   Langston   and 
Portsmouth    Harbours,     received'    from    thfc    ' 
Hulks  at  Woolwich,  on  the  20th    of  June, 
.1751.  *•*'.,  -*r    .     ,46* 

v 

Additional'  Convicts  sent*  from  different  prl- * 
sons'  tfc  Portsmouth  and  Langston,  fromi7^r',: 
to  1st  December,  1795  —        '     .  —  1500 

To  whidi,  add  those  from  Woolwich  as  above    4G6 
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Of  the  above  convicts  there  Have  been 

Discharged                —          '    — 

1610 

Pardoned                   *^-              — 

790 

Escaped                    —              — 

ISO 

r 

8520 

*                      •                    • 

Removed  to  other  Gaolf                 — ■ 

17 

Transported  to  New  South  Wales 

2207' 

•  Died                          —                — 

1946 

• 

€700 

And  there  remain  tn  rhe«  Hulks  on  the- 

Thames*                     -*■■*               — 

525 

And  at  Langston  Harbour               — 

77tf 

, 

-i-i*  1299 

Total  as 

above            1999* 

•  A  malignant  f^ver,  at  one  peKfcd,' c^iedx>ff  Vvfct  number, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevtnt  it. 


In  the  Hulks  on  i 
At  Portsmouth 

Besides  4 15  under  Sent 
Goals,  making  in  all 

From  the  same  ai 

116,)  itappearss  ths 

ing  numbers  will  be 

succeeding  j  S  years* 

In  isoo      — 

1801       __ 
180*       _ 

1803  _ 

1804  _ 

1805  _ 
18Q6       _ 

1807  __ 

1808  _ 

1809  ._' 

1810  _ 

IB!* 


fc  '  I 


( • 


,' .  * 
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RECAPITULATION, 


discharged  from  the  Hulks,  from   1792  to 
1  elusive  (See  page  98  of  this  Treatise)         —       \sti4 
scb^rged  from  the  Hulks  at  Langston  chiefly 

surf    .  —  .       —  —       678 

, ,  ... 

oolwich,  chiefly  within  the  same  period  817 

«••■■■ 

i,-t--      '     '      ■  Total  £373 

i^Wrfie  authentic  Documents,    namely  the 
ix  (L  I  &  $)  paige  103  of  the  28th  Report  of 
xt  Committee  f>n  Finance,  a. Statement  i». 
F-  the  Expence  4wfo?ch  has-  been1  incurred  by 
moment,  fur  or  jn  respect  of  the  Conviction, 


istract : 

*                •  ■ 

1  •'.  •*'••■♦ 
1            #    4 

•     *                                •     .     .  .                     t     .        »                •  »  | 

"5vto  1  Jan.  1776  paid  at  the  Exchequer  £.sJS60    0    0 

76]     —     1777.'             — 

7*,950  16  10 

rj»:>.v_  |  1?7g-  /:    .1  '  ._ 

♦  ft,€76  14    *  ' 

•»i.?4-      1779          '     — '" 

17»939  18    0  ' 

T9     —     178Q      .-.-..    — 

S&292  11     If - 

JO      —     17S1         ■  -.— 

.'•    21*034     0     1$ 

H       —      1782                 — 

.    18,686  19    0 

I_\  4    •      1  '         J     .    «  » 

1,2       —      1783                 — 

22,320  10    9 

$3       —      1784                 — 

17,659    3  li  ' 

34      —     1785                — 

.  31,555  18  ll 

J5      —     1786'               — 

02,343  17     7  1 

r  March   .  17*6          :     ** 

9.353  17     0 

■>      UP  ■ 


Carried  over  £.223,484     7     8 

tf'i  ^ 


J  • . 


I,« 


t 


i 


}i*    i 


i 


at 

1; 

*  » 


i 


<►       "7JM  T 


T«tal  £xj»eni*  tifjCoaricfc 
•^ulks,  from  (bg,. Cornet 
0/taeSystemtpJJ8Wflr 

rf  he  Contractors  foi 

an^Xangston  ..tfarboiir, 

laid  before  tW  House  i« 
agreement  with  the  Lo 

themselves  for  Me  cwte 
(heing  22/.  ifr.  3rf  ay 

v'#?  at  their  own  cost  oi 
to-.keep  the  spine  in  proj 

Ship's  Companies  for  tin 
rifts  j  and  sufficient  meat 
Resistance,  for  the  Convic 

cliariirre  Cw„~~4.: .  i 


OF  PU fliSHMEffTS.  4Sf 

at  the  Sariie  time,  all  the  orders  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Horn*  Depart- 
ment, respecting  the  Convicts.  A  subsequent  con- 
tract  was  made  at  Hid.  which  reduced  the  expence 
to  22/.  1*.  Oidk  permlri:  and  which  is  the*  ritt&tf- 
ance  made  to  the  present  Cbnttactors, 

The  terms  of  these  contracts  appear  id  be  as  fa^ 
vourable  for  Government  as  could  reasonably  be.ex* 
petted,  under  all  circumstances;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  some  advantages  are  reaped  by  the  Public, 
as  the  documents  laid  before  the  House  of  Comrrlons, 
in  1792  and  179*,  shew  that  the  labour  performed 
by  the  Convicts-  is  productive  ill  a  certain  degree. — 
The  following  Statements  explain  how  their  labour 
is  valued :~ 

> 

Frqjn  the  Ut  of  January  ITS*  to'  die  lkt  of 

January  179*.  it  appears  that  653+4$*  day*' 

work  bad  been  pdrfonMd  at  Langiton  Har- 
bour, Portsmouth*  and  Woolwich  Warren; 

which  being  estimated  at  9d.  a  day,  U       <£.*4»f<)S  M    • 

and 
From  the  1st  of  January  178$  to  the  1st  of  Ja^ 
•  nuaiy  1792,  it  also  appear!  that  460,440 

days*  work  had  been  performed  at  the 

Dock  yard  ■*  Woolwich ;  which  being 

partly  performed  by  artificers  in  a  niore 

productive  sp&ici  of  labour,  U  estimated 

at  Is.  a<Uy  *  • •  •  *  •     15*02*    0    O 


m  *  <■ 


Total  value  of  Convicts*  labour  in  J  year!  j£.S7,52S  I*   O 


»<««»#•• 


hh2  I* 
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It  appears  frtoai  ;the  28th  Report  of  the  Select  Com* 
jftittee  on  Fiuinci,  Appendix,  No.  7  and 


•      ! 


.That  the  work  done,  by  Convicts  confined  on 

board  the  I^ujks  in  Langston  H^rbpur,        .-. :    . 
during  the  year  1797,  was  performed  by 
about  jf2\  convicts  upon  a  daily  average, 
and  computing  the  labour  of  each  artificer  >  , 

::^t  19U  8s,  9d.  peY  annum,  and  each  la- 

.'  tourer  at  llL  10s.  Sd.  it  will  amount  to  ef.5,997  18    3 

The  work  performed  in  the  same  year  by  ': 

.   about  250  convicts/ confined  on  board  the  * 
Hulks  at  Portsmouth9  computed  9s  above  1  ::. 

will  amount  to  ...  . ,  .  .       3,££6.  16    0 


« r 


*****    1%,* 


Prom  which  is  to  be  deducted,  to  make  the 
amount  correspond  with  the  valuation 
made  by  the  Ofd'rfance  tioard  .  J  V  !"'.  .  c    1,440    5    S 


»♦  •■»»"• 


»  -      -    » 

The  workdoneby  Convicts,  cottfiftdddttbdard 
;    *e   Vrudtti**  art!    StimU}ath::^^%\z  -   '^    **" 
Woolwich  Dock-yards  and  Warren,  per- 
formed  by  359  convicts,  rated  at  1Tb.  and     * 
Js.  2d.  for  labdtlrers^  and  Is.  id.  per  day   '  * 
for  artificers,  i*' calculated  to  amount  to  4   "*  6,5 7?     4    7 


"?        J  :  :     v     -     ,£.14,362-   12 


Deduct  allowancei'made,  and  articles  sup-  ' 
O    jplie3,  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  .  :  .'  .\    T,498  14  10i 


<.  Total  Estimate^  of  :the  tolue  of  the  labour  of    '  • 

Cwjvicis-io  1797 r  £.\2fiS2   17  8} 

I..  *-    ;-  ' 

Up  OB 


*  Vysti  this'  last  statement the-  Select  6oftlmitte&  dri 
Finance  (whose!  various  elaborate  Reports  on  th* 
State  of  the  Nation,  do  them  immortal  honour  a^ 
Patriots  and  Legislators)  very  justly  observe,  that 
k  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  Value'  of 
labour,  performed  under  such  circumstances,  witli 
any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  after  several  views  ot 
the  stfbject  a  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  net  ex- 
pefcce  to  thfe  Public,  for  the  maintenance  of  1409 
Convicts  in  1797,  after  deducting  the  estimated 
value  of  labour,  amounted  to  SO,  878/.  14*.  10fA 
being  at  the  rate  pf  14/.  17*  9&  per  hw«.  ~'; 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
af  1402  maintained  in  1797,  only  1030  were  ae* 
dually. employed.  The  labour  of  the  remaining  370 
was,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  to  the 
Community.  .  ,,  '» 

At  any  Tate,  the  value  of  this  species  of  labour 
must  be  precarious,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  problematical.     '  .;.... 

Since  the  mere  "  possession  of  so  many  idle  hands' 
u  will  sometimes  be  a  temptation  to,  engage  in  worfes, ' 
'*  which  but  for  this  inducement,  would  not  recom-> 
n  mend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic  utility/-* 
•  While  it  is  admitted,  that  considerable  improve* 
ments  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  reduction 
of -the  expence;  that  provision  has  also  'been  made 
£et  religious  and  moral  instruction,  by  established  sa- : 

.*  See  28th  Report  of  Finance  Committee,  page  17. 

h  h  3  laries 


Juries  jto  otppfciins  ;— and  that  the  contractors  htn 
honourably  performed  their  part  qf  the  undertaking; 
it  is  spuch  to  be  lanqen^ed,  that  this  experiment  ha| 
ppt  b&u  attended  with  more  beneficial  consequences 
to  ttyp  Public ;  not  only  in  rendering  the  labour  of 
the  Convict?  prodi)ctiye  in  a  greater  degree,  so  a*  it 
feast  to  /be  equal  to  the  expence ;  but  al$o  in  amend* 
ing  the  morals  of  these  miserable  out-casts :  so  that 
©n  their  return ,  to  Society,  they  might,  in  «ome 
respect,  atone  for  the  errors  of  their  former  Uvea,  by 
4  course  of  honest  industry,  useful  fo  themselves 
and  to  their  country.    On  the  contrary,  experience 
has  shewn,    that  although   an  expence  exceeding 
628,000£  has  been  incurred  by  Government  in  the 
course  of  22  years,  most  of  them,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  punishment  tjiey  haye  suffered  (forget- 
ting  they  were  under  sentence  of  death,  ajkl  tmdjs* 
VWyfid  by  the  dangers  they  have  escaped)  imme- 
diately rush  into  the  samp  course  of  depredation  and 
warfare  upon  the  public ;  nay,  §o  hardened  and  de- 
termined iti  this  respect  have  some  of  them  been,  as 
(^ven  to  make  proposals  to  thejjr  old,  friends,  the  Be* 
ceivcp,  previous  to  the  period  of  their  discharge,  to 
purchase  their  newly  acquired  plunder.    It  has  al- 
ready been  shewn,  that  those  few  also,  who  are  less 
^pptaved,  anc|  perhaps  disposed  to  amend  their  con- 
duct,  qui  find  bo  resource  for  labour ;  and  are  thus, 
top  frequently,  qqmpelied,  by  dire  necessity,  to  herd 
yith  their  former  associates  in  iniquity,  and  it  is 

piuch 


of  Punishment*.  471 

imich  to,  be  feared>  that  the  chief  part  6f  the  multi- 
tudes, who  have  been  periodically  discharged*  have 
either  suffered  for  new  offences,  or  4re  actually  at 
present  afflicting  Society  by  reiterated  depredations:* 
After  maturely  considering  die  enormous  expencei 
and  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  System  of  the  Hulks, 
aided  by  the  new  lights  which  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  the  important  documents  called  for  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  it  appears  clear 
to  demonstration,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  Country  to  abandon  the  present  System ;  and 
the  Author  heartily  joins  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  those  respectable  members  of  the  Legislature, — > 
"  That  our  principal  places  $f  Confinement ,  and  modes 
4 *  of  punishment f  so  far  from  tlic  Conversion  and  Re- 
"formation  of  the  Criminal*  tfnd  to  send  him  forth  at 
tl  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  more 
"  confirmed  in  vice  ;  and  that  the  general  tendency  of 
"  our  (Economical  arrangements  upon  this  subject^  is 
**  ill  calculated  to  meet  the  accumulating  burdensf 
'1  which  are  the  infallible  result  of  so  much  error  in 
«4  the  System  of  Police" 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  convicts,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Hulks,  and  also  the  expence  attending 
these  establishments ;  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  next 
place,  to  examine  the  authentic  documents,  as  they 

*  See  the  Examination  of  the  Author  before  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons. 

-.«UP*  relate 
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relate  to  tfe  transportation  of  Felbns  to  New  South 
Wales.        ; ,;  •  ,  :  •;        : 

j  From  tbe  Appendix,  page  122,  of  the  28th  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Fmance,  printed  *be  86th 
of  .June  1798,  it^Lpp^ar^that  the  nurpber  of  Convicts 

sen  t  to  New  South  Walesa^?  Norfolk  Island*  from  the 
year  1787  to^the  year  1797  fiTclusivp,  stood  ill  us  :— 


-  ,.:  v.    .  Affea  .and 

1787  '           778  " 

1789  1*51 

3790  2020.* 

.1701  408 

1792  *        413 

1794  ta 

17  95  133 

|796  379^ 

J797  .     39S 


3765 


Children,    Tot^l. 


17 

9 

11 

6 

Id 
10. 


93 


795 
1&73 
S0S8 
419 
418' 
84 
iSQ 
292 
v   40S- 

5858 


It  appears  also  from  apother  docijrnppf:  in  the  same 
Report  (being  thp  last  return  of  Convicts  jn  tfie  two 
Settlements)  that  their  numbers  $lood  as  stated  in 
the  following  Table,— 


C«#imcis 


Cuimcts     f    i'unvicts 
Victualled 


Men :  Women 


In  Few  South  Wales  }  ^^ 

on  the  31  A\\c.  1796.  J  1UW 

In  Norfolk  Island  o«  )    <q7„ 

the  22  Oct.  1796.     J    *  * 


755 
167 


20tj:     P'22 


Men 


78) 
53 


131 


Women 

5 

0 


EnicMcipalrd 
Men  iWonif  u 


20 
12 


IW 


V2 


lota! 


Men  .Women 


1731 


769 


444!    170 


S176,    939     |  3114 


To  which  add  the  Convicts  tent  in  17MJ6  and  17V7i  iftfhwihig  Children  695 


«•»■ 


Total    5809 

■  ■      »■        — 
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The  diminution  of  Convicts  from  5858  .to  3809  is 

to  be  accounted  for,  by  a  certain  proportion  leaving 

.the  Settlement  after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  and 

also  by  deaths,*  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things 

must  be  expected. 

In  resorting  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of  Convicts, 
which  at  the  iml  must  be  considered  as  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  has  been  ex* 
pended. — Certainly  iriuch  more  than  could  have  been 
foreseen  at  the*  commencement :  Since  it  appear* 
from  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Finance,  who  certainly  have  bestowed  infinite  pains 
.  in  the  investigation,  ,that  the  total  amount  exceeds 

One  Million  Sterling,  as  will  be  seen  from  'the  follow- 
ing Statement,  -extracted  from  page  HO  of  that  28th 

Report,  viz:  *  ,        ^ 

—  ■••>* 

Disbursed  for  58/»8  Convicts  including  93  Children,  transported 
to  New  South  Wales 


£       9, 

£ 

£.        8.    d. 

Brought  over 

337,449  7 

1| 

In  178ff 

23,346  3  6 

.  In  3792 

104,588  2 

H 

—  m7 

29,242  11  10f 

—  1793 

69,961  16 

6§ 

—  1788 

18,008  9  2 

—  1794 

79381  13 

"4 

—  1789 

88,057  IS  2 

—  1795 

75,280  19 

<* 

—  17Sfi 

44,774  4  6£ 

—  1796 

83,854  18 

0 

-  *79} 

129.019  19  10J  , 

.—.  1797 

120,372  4 

*i 

Carried  oyer  337 ,449    7     If     Carried  over  ^.870,889     1     8$ 

*  Norfolk  Island  is  a  small  fertile  spot,  containing  about  14,000 
acres  of  land,  situated  about  1200  miles  distant  from  Sydney  Cove, 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  scat  of-Government  is  fixed. 

f  In  21  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Convicts  in  May 
1788,  there  were  77  deaths  and  87  births  in  the  whole  Settlement. 

To 
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Brought  over  ;£.  87  o,880     I     frj 
To  which  add  (he  total  tfaval  Expence*     160,341     4  1  \ 


Total  Expense*  ii>  12  Year*    £.1,037,230    6    7} 


It  »         >    v  • 


*     Specification  of  the  heads  of  Expences   above 

stated— 

•  «  • .  .  . 

.  Expences  of  the  first  Establishment  of  the 

Settlement  and  Transportation  of  Convicts  164,455  11  0 
Expences  of  Victualling  Convicta  and  tb$;  .".' 

Settlement  from  hence     .**...     ia$j?70     1  51 
Expences  of  Cloathing,  Tools*  and  Sundry 

Articles:     --'-.•'-•---     116,65*   15  S 
'Bills  drawn  for  the  purchase  of  Provisions, 

3cc.  for  the  use  of  the  Colopy    -    -    -     138,225     9  8j 

Expence  of  the  Civil  Establishment    •    -      48,134    0  *1 

Expence  of  the  Military  Establishment  •  -      94*993  11  $ 

Expence  of  the  Marine  Establishment      -      *2r173  13  0} 

Naval  Exnences  as  above      ....     166,S41    4  11 

Total      .£.1,637,230     6     7| 


Thus  it  appears,  that  iq  executing  the  sentence  of 
the  Law  on  5765  Convicts  more  than  one  Million 
Sterling  has  been  expended,  nearly  equal  to  1801. 
for  Kach  Convict,  exclusive  of  the  expence  incurred 
by  the  Counties*  and  by  Government  in  the  maipte* 
nagcc  at  home ;  and  without  taking  into  the  accouot 
the  very  considerable  charge,  which  must  have  beeu 
borne  by  the  private  Prosecutors  in  bringing  these 
Offenders  to  Justice 


<4 
It 
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The  Select  Committee  in  their  laborious  invests 
gstion  of  the  effects  of  this  System,  very  justly  ob- 
serve, "  that  the  numbers  of 'the  Convicts  do  not 
appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
expence," — They  proceed  to  sttite  (page  27  of  the 
Report)  "that  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years,  it  seems 
*'  not  too  early  to  inquire  whether  the  peculiar  ad- 
"  vantages  likely  to  arise  from  this  plan  are  su<Jh  as 
?'  may  be  considered  as  compensating  for  its  proba- 
"  We  e» pepce.    The  security  held  out  by  the  dif- 
1 '  ficulty  of  return  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  is 
><  the  only  advantage  that  strikes  the  eye :  but  the 
f  *  nature  of  this  advantage,  the  amount  of  it,  and 
"  the  certainty  of  it,  seem  not  altogether  uudeserv- 
"  ing  of  inquiry ;  nor  whether  a  security  of  the  same 
"  sort  more  at  command,  and  more  to  be  depended 
"  on,  might  not  be  purchased  on  less  exceptionable 
f4  terms.     It  may  be  also  worthy  of  inquiry  (add  the 
f4  Committee)'  whether  the  advantages  looked  for 
5*  from  this  establishment  .may  not  be  dependent  or 
f '  its  weakness  ;  and  whether  as  it  grows  less  disad- 
vantageous in  point  of  finance,  it  will  not  be  apt  to 
grow  less  advantageous  in  the  character  of  an  in? 
?'  strument  of  Police  ?  The  more  thriving  the  Settle-? 
!4  xnent  the  more  frequented :  The  more  frequented 
gi  the  less  difficulty  of  return. — The  more  thriving 
V  too  the  less  terrible.     To  persons  in  some  circum- 
-l stances; — to  persons  who  Otherwise  would  have 
*•  been  disposed  to  emigrate,  it  may  lose  its  terrors 
3  ?c  altogether, 


*4 
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"  altogether,  especially, if  by  money x>r  other  mfcans 

"  the  servitude  be  avoidable.    This  inconvenient 

"hid  already  become  sensible  in  the  instance  of 

••the  comparativiely  old  planted  Colonies.    .Many, 

/'  though  innocent,  went  thither  voluntarily  even  at 

/•  tlje  price,  of  servitude,  while  others  under  the  no- 

"  tipn  of  puoishipent,  were  sent  thither  for  their 

/'crimes;  so  that  .while  to  some*  the  emigration  re- 

11  mains  a  punishment,  to  others  it  may  become  an 

"  adventure;  but  * -punishment  should  be  the  same 

*'  thing  to  all  persons^  and  at  all  tiroes." 

Contingencies,  the  Committee  remark,  maydimi- 
txnsh  the  utility  of  the  Establishment,  or  may  increase 
the  expence.  "  Bad  seasons,  and  the  destruction 
"  of  the  .vegetable  part  6f  the  stock  of  food :  Mor- 

:"  Uhty  agaong  the  as  yet  scanty  stock  of  cattle.* 

•      - 

*  i 

9  An  account  of  the  Live  Stock  in  the  possession  of,  and  Land 
in  cultivation  by  Government,  and  the  Officers  civil  and  military, 

1st  September  1796,  extracted  from  page  12,3,   of  the  abort 

i       •  •  • » 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance. 
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other  krti^fes,  its  wimts  will'  experience  no  dtminu- 
tioii,  and  having  once  engaged  iti  the  project,  fruma-' 
iMfy  requirts  that  the  Settlement  shouW  be  supplied 
atthe  extern*  of  the  Natio*::'''         !  -■    :     ; 

When  the  measure  of  establishing  this  Colony  itas 
aifbptedj  aliope was  probably  entertained  that  while  * 
the  great  dillfculty  and  expettce'of  the  passage  fid rrie, : 
joined  to  the  fertility  of  tftfe  soil  and  the  salulifrit^  tof 
the  climate,  might  induce  cohvicts'to  i«maitf(fcfter' 
the  expiration  of  the  period  'Specified  in  tkn?  sen* 
tenfce,  so  as1  not  to  become  offtrtsivfe  again  f6  ttie?r 
native  Coiidtty ;  the  removal  to  an  unknown  region, 
inhabited  by  Savages,  and  situated  atsucfi  i  remote 
distance  from  Great  Britain,  would  exhibit  this  spe* 
eies  of  punishment  in  so  terrific  a  light  as  to  operate 
powerfully  in  preventing  crimes. 

Experience  however,  has  'shewn  that  this  salutary 
effect  has  fcot  been  produced,  and  thfctrfcrimes  are 
not  to  be  diminished  by  the  dread  of  puriishroentin 
-any  shape.  This  great  desideratum  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  weiUregidated  Police,  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  sources  from  whence  evil  propensities  spring, 
and  to  remove  the  facilities  by  which  criminality  is 
nourished  and  assisted. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  where  the  mind 
-  eoatiuues  depraved,  and  where  the  harve$fi$.*Q  pro- 
lific, it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  a  coin 
siderable  proportion  of  the  convicts  transported  to 
New  South  Wales,  have  Jfound  their  way  back  to 
their  matir*  Country  ;-«and  that  not  a  few  of  them 

have 
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haver^gaip  afflicted  Society  by  renewing  their  depre* 
dations  on  the  Public.-*- It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to 
reflect,  -that  after  the  extreme  labour  which  has  been 
bestowed,  and  the  unparalleled  ex  pence  which  has. 
l^een  in<^in:ed;  no.  effect  whatsoever  favourable  to 
the  interest  of  the  Community,  or  to  the  security  of 
innocence,  has  been  produced.  Looking  back  to  the 
peripd  when  Government  w^s  relieved  of  thee^pence 
of  Convicts,  almost  of  every  description  under  sen- 
tence of  Transportation,  and  reflecting  on  the  enor- 
mous £icpence  whiqh  has  been  incurred  since  the; 
channel  of  disposal,  through  the  medium  of  the  late 
American  Colonies,  has  been  shut  up,;  considering 
that  vi thin  the  short  period  of  tweniy^five-yearsno 
less  a  sum  than  1,663,9741.*  lias  beep-  expended  in 
transporting  and  maintaip\ng  about  15,000  Convict?* 
which  would  have  cost  nothing  unclear  the  old  Sys- 
tem j-r-itr^ap not  be  sufficiently 'lamented,  that  sq 
liberal  a  provision  had  not  been  employed  in  esta- 
blishing ^ysterap  of  Prevention.  ^  One  fourth  part  of 
this  enormous  sum  expended  in  a  proper  establish* 
raent  of  preventive  ..Police,  would  probably  have 
rendered  transportation  and  punishment  in  a  con- 

,  •  Expence  of  maintaining  about  9000  Convicts. in 
the  Hulks  from  January  1,  1795,  to  January  1, 
a7$S     -     .     -    -*-"--'.     -     -     -     -       £.623,0*2 
Expcnoe  of  Transporting  Convicts  in  17&5  and  1T*6         3,722 
Expense  of  Transporting;  afid  Maintaining  Convicts  i 

from  1786  to  1797,  Ncnv  South  W*ks  ,  --.,      i,O3/,2S0 

-  siderablc 
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siderable  degree  unnecessary,  while  the  Country 
would  have  benefited  by  the  industry  of  a  large 
proportion  of  these  outcasts,  toho  would  then  have 
been  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  their 
labour.  . 

Deploring  the  mass  of  turpitude  whidi  has  draw? 
from  the  resources  of  the  Country  so  enormous  a 
portion  of  wealth,  it  is  no  little  consolation  to  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  a  measure  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee,  and  in  the' train  of  being  adopted 
by  Government,  which  holds  out  so  fair  a  prospect 
not  only  of  gradually  diminishing  this  expence  in  fu- 
ture, but  also  of  rendering  the  labour  of  Convicts  pro* 
ductive,  and  of  securing  the  Public  against  the  repe- 
tition of  those  depredations  which  have  been  rather 
increased  than  prevented,  by  the  System  of  punish- 
ments which  have  been  heretofore  adopted. 
•  The  advantages  in  Contemplation  are  to  be  attained 
by  carrying  into  effect  a  proposal  for  a  new  and  less 
expensive  mode  of  employing  and  reforming  Convicts, 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  consideration  of  Go* 
vernmentby  Jer£my  Bxxtham,  Esq.  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  investigated  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  state  it  (p.  20,  of  Report  28)  "  to 
"  be  no  small  recommendation  to  the  plan,  that  the 
"  Contractor  proposes  to  employ  the  prisoners  on  his 
"  own  account,  receiving  a  proportionally  smaller 
tl  sum  from  the  Public  for  their  maintenance.— 
"That  the  great  and  important  advantages  which 
"  distinguish  that  plan  from  any  other  which  hat 
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"  been  hitherto  suggested,  consist  in  the  certain 
"  employment  and  industrious  livelihood  which  it 
"insures  to  those  whose  terms  of  confinement  art 
"  expired.  In  the  responsibility  whichr  the  Con- 
"  tractor  proposes  to  take  upon  himself,  for  the  fu- 
V  ture  good  behaviour  of  Criminals  entrusted  to  his 
"  care,  even  when  they  shall  be  no  longer  under  his 
* i  control :  in  the  publicity  which  is  meant  to  b& 
"  given  to  the  whole  conduct  and  effect  of  the  Es- 
*'  tarblishment,  moral,  medical,  and  (economical,  as  well 
"  by  an  annual  report  of  the  state  and  proceedings, 
"  as  by  the  constant  facility  of  inspection,  which 
"will  in  an  unusual  manner  be  afforded  by  the 
*'  very  form  and  construction  of  the  building,  upon 
u  which  the  prompt  and  easy  exercise  of  the  superiu* 
*'  tending  power  of  the  Governor  himself  principally 
K  depends." 

These  ad  vantages  appear  to  the  Committee  of  more 
importance,  wheu  the  periods  of  the  enlargement  of 
fhe  several  Convicts  now  on  board  the  Hulks  are 
taken  into  consideration.  The  pernicious  effects 
produced  upon  the  unfortunate  persons  confined  in 
these  seminaries  of  vice;  and  the  circumstance  of 
Ml  1  destined  to  be  enlarged  in  the  course  of  7  years,' 
to  afflict  the  Society  from  whifch  they  have  been 
separated — the  Committee  consider  as  deserving  of 
very  serious  consideration :  and  they  conclude  their 
view  of  the  subject,  by  expressing  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  solicitude,  that  no  delay  should  take  place  ia 
the   execution  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Beuthami 

"  because 
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cl  because  it  would  deprive  the  Public  for  a  longer 
u  time  of  the  benefits  of  a  plan,  which  they  cannot 
*'  but  look  to  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
"  essential  advantage  both  in  point  of  oecotiomy  and 
11  Police." 

The  object  in  view  is,  by  the  aid  tif  ingenious 
machinery,  to  render  the  labour  of  every  class  of 
Convicts  so  productive  to  the  Contractor,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  maintained  at  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  expence  incurred  tin  board  the  Hulks  ^ 
while  a  rational  prospect  is  hfcld  Out  of  reforming 
these  Convicts  and  returning  them  upon  Society, 
not  only  with  purer  morals,  but  rtith  the  knowledge 
of  some  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  may  af- 
terwards  eatn  their  bread; — but  this  is  not  all. — The 
proposer  of  this  important  design  insures  to  the  Con- 
victs, after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood;  by  Setting  up  a  Subsidiary  Es- 
tablishment, itito  which  all  who  found  themselves  other- 
wise destitute  of  employment  would  be  admitted, 
and  whete  they  would  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
the  trades  in  which  they  were  employed  during  their 
Confinement, 

It  isj  however,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  me- 
rit of  this  Proposal,  without  laying  it  wholly  before 
the  Public*  It  seems  to  embrace  every  object;  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  errors  and  difficulties  of  the 
present  System,  while  it  promises  in  a  short  time  to 
telieve  the  Finances  of  the  Country  from  the  enor- 
mous and  unparalleled  expence  which  is  incurred  by 
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the  Establishment  of  the  Hulks,  and  by  Transporta- 
tion to  New  South  Wales. 


PROPOSAL 


FOR  A  NEW  AND  LESS  EXPENSIVE  MODE  OF 

EMPLOYING     and  *  REFORMING     CONVICTS. 

Tn  e  Author,  having  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary System  from  its  first  origin,  and  having  lately  contrived 
a  Building  in  which  any  number  of  persons  may  be  kept  within 
the  reach  of  being  inspected  during  every  moment  of  their 
lives,  and  having  made  out,  as  he  flatters  himself,  to  demon- 
stration, that  the  only  eligible  mode  of  managing  an  Esta- 
blishment of  such  a  nature,  in  a  Bdilding  of  such  a  construc- 
tion, would  be  by  Contract,  has  been  induced  to  make  public 
the  following  Proposal  for  Maintaining  and  Employing  Con- 
victs in  general,  or  such  of  them  as  would  otherwise  be  con- 
fined on  board  the  Hulks,  for  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  costs 
Government  to  maintain  them  there  at  present;  deducting 
also  the  average  value  of  the  work  at  present  performed  by 
them  for  the  Public  J  upon  (he  terms  of  his  receiving  the  pro- 
duce of  t licit  labour,  taking  oh  himself  the  whole  expend  of  thi 
BUILDING, /////#  uf>  (wd  stocking*  without  any  advance 
to   be  made  by  Government  for  that  purpose,  requiring  only 
that  the  abatement  and  deduction  above-mentioned  shall  bfc 
luspended  for  the  first  year. 

Upon  the  above  mentioned  Terms,    he  would  engage  as 
follows : 
I.  To  furnish  the  Prisoners  with  a  constant  supply  of  whoks 

some   -fW,  not  limited  in  quantity,  but  adequate  to  each 

man's  desires. 

•  All  these  articles  taken  into  the  account,  the  originally-intended  Ptnutea* 
tiary  Houses  on  the  lute  Mr.  blaciburne's  j>I<tn,  would  not  have  cost  so  hulc  as 
8001.  per  tnrtn: — for  1000  I'risouen,  200,0001.  exclusive  of  tfic  r.hofc  o»*^4 
ejpctice  of  maiuteuancc,  6ic  to«ui  uulimudaicd  amount. 

II.  To 


\ 
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XL 'To- keep  them  clad  m  a  state  of  tightness  and  neatnessy 
superior  to  what  is  usual  even  in  the  Improved  Prisons. 

III.  To  keep  them  supplied  with  separate  Beds  and  -Redding, 
competent  to  their  situations,  and  in  a  state  of  cleanliness* 
scarcely  any  where  conjoined  with  liberty. 

IV.  To  insure  (hem  a  sufficient  supply  of  artificial  warntfh 
and  Ugbt,  whenever  the  season  renders  it  necessary  :  and 
thereby  .save  the  necessity  of  taking  them  prematurely 
from  their  work,  at  such  seasons  (as  in  other  places,)  as 
well  as  preserve  them  from  suffering  by  the  inclemency  o£ 
the  weather. 

V.  To  keep  constantly  from  then?,  in  conformity  to  the  pracv 
tice  &p  happily  received,  eycry  kind  of  strong  and  spirituous 
liquor ;  unless  where  ordered  in  the  way  of  medicine.     . 

VIf  To  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  inviolable,  thqugh  miti- 
gated seclusion,  in  assorted  companies,  without  any  of 
those  opportunities  of  promiscuous  association,  which  in 
other  places  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  whatever  good  effect 
can  have  been  expected  from  occasional  solitude. 

VII.  To  give  them  an  interest  in  their  work,  by  allowing  thcra 
.  a  share  in  the  produce. 

y  III.  To  convert  the  prison  into  a  school^  and,  by  an  extend- 
ed application  of  the  principal  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  to  re- 
turn its  inhabitants  into  the  world  instructed,  at  least, as 
well  as  in  ordinary  schools,  in  the  most  useful  branches  of 
vulgar  learning,  as  well  as  in  some  trade  or  occupation, 
v hereby  they  may  afterwards  earn  their  livelihood.  Extra- 
ordinary culture  of  extraordinary  talents  is  not,  in  this  point 
of  view,  worth  mentioning :  it  would  he  for  his  own  advatir 
tage  to  give  them  every  instruction  by  which  the  value  of 
their  labour  may  be  increased. 

IX.  To  pay  a  penal  sum  for  every  escape,  with  or  without  any 
default  of  his,  irresistible  violence  from  without  excepted  ; 
and  this  without  employing  irons  on  any  occasipn,  or  in 
>iny  shape, 

}lS  Si.  To 
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X.  To  provide  them  with  spiritual  and  medical  Assistant!, 
constantly  living  in  the  midst  c*f  them,  and  incessantly 
keeping  them  in  view.  * 

XI.  To  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  every  one  who  dies  under  his 
care,  taking  thereby  upon  him  the  insurance  af  their  lives 
for  an  ordinary  premium :  and  that  at  a  rate  grounded  on 
an  average  of  the  number  of  deaths,  not  among  imprisoned 
Felons,  but  among  persons  of  the  same  ages  in  a  state  of 
liberty  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

XII.  To  lay  for  them  tfce  foundation-stone  of  a  provision  fir 
old  age,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Annuity  Societies. 

XIII.  To  insure  to  them  a  livelihood,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  by  setting  i>p  a  Subsidiary  Establishment,  into 
which  all  such  as  thought  proper,  should  be  admitted,  and 
in  which  they  would  be  continued  in  the  exercise  of  the 
trades  in  which  they  were  employed  during  their  confine- 
ment,  without  any  further  expence  to  Government. 

XIV.  To  make  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  reform- 
atory .efficacy  of  his  management,  and  even  make  amends, 

*  in  most  instances,  for  any  accident  of  \t\  failure,  by  paying 
a  sum  of  money  for  every  Prisoner  convicted  of  a  Felony 
after  his  discharge,  at  a  rate,  increasing  according  to  the 
number  of  years  he  had  been  under  the  Proposer '9  care,  viz. 
a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  if  the  Prisoner  had  been  in  the 
Penitenifery  Panopticon  one  year:  not  exceeding  15/.  if  two 
years ;  not  exceeding  20/.  if  tbreeyezrs ;  not  exceeding  25/. 
if fiiir  years;  not  exceeding  SO/,  ii  five  years  .or  upwards  : 
such  sum  to  be  paid  immediately  on  conviction,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  indettxnification  of  the  persons  injured  by  such 
subsequent  offence,  and  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  value 
of  the  injury,  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  sums  respec- 
tively above  specified. 

XV.  To  present  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  certain 
day  of  every  Term,  and  afterward*  print  and  publish,  at  his 
pwn  expence,  a  Report,  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  state,  not 

only 
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,    only  moral  and  medical,  but  economical,  of  the  Establish* 
.    znent ;  showing  the  whole  profit?,  if  any,  and  in  what  man- 

*  ner  they  arise ;  and  then  and  there,  as  well  as  on  any  other 
day,  upon,  pumynons  from, the  Court,  to  make  answer  to  all 

.  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him  in  relation  thereto, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Court. or  Officer  of  the  Crown* 
but,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  on  the  part  of  any  person  what- 
soever :  questions,  the  answers  to  which  might  tend  to  sub- 
ject him  to  conviction,  though  it  were  for  a  capital  crime, 

'  not  excepted  :  treading  under  foot  a  maxim,  invented  by 
the  guilty  for  the  benefit  of  the  guilty,  and  from  which 

•  none  but  the  guilty  ever  derived. any  advantage, 

XVI.  By  neatness  and  cleanliness,  by  diversity  of  employment, 
.  by  variety  of  contrivance,  and  above  all,  by  that  peculiarity 
of  construction,  which,  without  any  unpleasant  or  hazardous 
vicinity,  enables  the  whole  Establishment  to  be  inspected  at 
a  view  from  a  commodious  and  insulated  room  jn  the  centre, 
the  Prisoners  remaining  unconscious  of  their  being  thus 
observed,  it  should  be  his  study  to  render  it  a  spectacle  such 
as  persons  of  all  classes  would,  in  the  way  of  amusement,  be 
curious  to  partake  of;  and  that  not  only  on  Sundays,  at  the 
.  time  of  Divine  Service,  but  on  ordinary  days,  at  meal-times, 
or  timei  of  work ;  providing  thereby  a  system  of  superintend 
dance,   universal,   unchargedble  ana\  uninterrupted,  the  most 
effectual  and  indestructible  of  all  securities  against  abuse. 
Such  are  the  methods  that  have  occurred  to  him  for  accom- 
plishing that  identification  of  "  interest  with  duty"  the  effec- 
tuating of  which,  in  the  person  of  the  Governor,  is  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Penitentiary  Act.— 
[19  Geo.  111.  ch.  74.] 

The  station  of  Gaoler  is  not  in  common  account  a  very 
elevated  one  :  the  addition  of  Contractor  has  not  much  ten- 
dency to  raise  it.  He  little  dreamt,  when  he  first  launched 
jnto  the  subject,  that  he  was  to  become  a  suitor,  and  perhaps 
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in  vain,  for  sucn  an  office.  But  invention*  unpractised  might 
be  in  want  of  the  inventor ;  and  a  situation,  thus  clipped  «i 
emoluments,  while  it  was  loaded  with  obligations,  might  bt 
in  want  of  candidates.  Penetrated,  therefore,  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  end,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  see  any 
thing  unpleasant  or  discreditable  in  the  means. 


Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Construction  alluded  to  in 

the  above  Proposal. 

The  Building  circular — about  the  size  of  Ranelagh — The 
Prisoners  in  their  Cells,  occupying  the  Circumference — The 
Officers,  (Governor,  Chaplain,  Surgeon,  &c.J  the  Centre. 

By  Blinds,  and  other  contrivances,  the  Inspectors  concealed 
(except  in  as  far  as  they  think  fit  to  show  themselves)  from 
the  observation  of  the  Prisoners :  hence  the  sentiment  of  a 
sort  of  invisible  omnipresence. — The  %hole  circuit  reviewable 
with  little,  or,  if  necessary,  without  any  change  of  place. 

One  Station  in  the  Inspection-Part  affording  the  most  per- 
fect view  of  every  Cell,  and  every  part  of  every  Cell,  unless 
where  a  screen  is  thought  fit  occasionally  and  purposely  to 
be  interposed. 

Against  Fire  (if,  under  a  system  of  constant  and  unit  ersal  inspection  any  suel| 
accident  pould  be  to  be  apprehended)  a  pipe*  terminating  in  a  flexible  hose,  tor 
fninginjg  the  tjrntcr  down  into  the  central  Inspection-Room,  from  a  cistern,  of  * 
Jieight  sufficient  to  force  it  up  again  by  its  own  pressure,  on  the  mere  turning  of 
p  cock,  and  spread  it  thus  over  any  part  within  the  Building. 

For  Visitors  f  at  the  time  of  Divine  service,  an  Annular  Gal- 
lery, H3ing  frorn  a  floor  laid  immediately  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Central  Inspection-Room,  and  disclosed  to  view,  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  central  Dome,  the  superior  surface  of  which  serves, 
after  descent,  for  the  reception  of  Ministers,  Clerk,  and  a 
select  part  of  the  Auditory  :  the  Prisoners  all  round,  brought 
forwards  within  perfect  view  and  hearing  of  the  Ministers, 
fo  the  front  of  their  respective  Cells. 

Solitude, 
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Selitude,  or  limited  Seclusien,  ad  libitum,— H\}1  unless  for 
punishment,  limited  seclusion  in  assorted  companies  is  pre- 
ferred: an  arrangement,  upon  this  plan  alone,  exempt  from 
ganger.  The  degree,  of  Seclusion  fixed  upon  may  be  pre- 
served, in,  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  inviolate.  Hitherto, 
where  solitude  has  been  aimed  at,  some  of  its  chief  purposes 
have  been  frustrated  by  occasional  associations. 

The  Approach,  one  only — Catet  opening  into  a  walled  avenue  cut  through  the 
area.  Hence,  no  arrangers  near  the  building  without  leave,  nor  without  being 
surveyed  from  it  as  they  pas»,  nor  without  being  known  to  come  on  purpose.  Too 
gates,  or  open  work*  to  expose  hostile  mobs  :  On  the  other  «id*  of  the  toad,  a  wall 
with  a  branch  of  the  road  behind,  to  shelter  peaceable  paasengars  from  the  fire 
of  the  building-  A  mode  of  fortification  like  this,  if  practicable  in  a  city, 
jvould  have  saved  the  Lon^hn  Prisons,  and  prevented  the  unpopular  accidents 
in  St,  George's  Fields, 

The  surrounding  Wall  itself  surrounded  by  an  open  palisade,  which  serves  as 
a\  fence  to  the  grounds  on  the  other  side.*— Except  on  the  side  of  the  Approach 
no  public  path  by  that  fence.— A  Ctnt'mcts  Walk  between ;  on  which  no  one  else 
can  set  foot,  without  forcing  the  fence,  and  declaring  himself  a  trespasser  at 
least,  if  not  an  enemy.  To  the  four  wall?,  four  such  walks  flanking  and  crossing 
£ach  other  at  the  ends. — Thus  each  Centinel  has  two  to  check  him. 

Jn  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  important  de- 
sign, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  congratulating  the 
Public  on  the  prospect  which  npw  opens  by  a  recent 
yote  of  Parliament,*  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
speedily  into  effect. 

It  comprizes  in  its  structure  every  thing  humanity 
can  dictate,  or  which  a  mind  full  of  resource,  and  a 
judgment  matured  by  great  depth  of  thought  could 

*  At  tbe  close  of  the  Session  in  June  1798,  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  voted  36000/.  to  Mr.  Benthiun,  towards  the  expence  of 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  See  the  Appropriation  Act, 
jpGeo,  111.  c.  1U. 

suggest, 
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suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Society  from  a 
dreadful  and  oppressive  evil. 

It  is  even  to  extend  comforts  to  offenders  in  the 
course  of  punishment ;  and  they^  are  to  be  returned 
to  Society  after  the  period  expires,  not  as  at  present, 
polluted  and  depraved  beyond  what  the  human  mind 
can  conceive ;  but  impressed  with  the  force  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instructions,  with  an  abhorrence 
of  their  former  course  of  life,  and  with  a  resource 
for  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  trade  or 
occupation  which  they  were  taught  during  their  con- 
finement.— And  if  employment  should  fail,  when  at 
liberty  to  make  their  own  election,  an  asylum  is  pro- 
vided, into  which  they  will  be  admitted,  and  where 
they  may  continue  to  exercise  the  trades  in  which 
they  were  employed  during  their  confinement,  with 
certain  advantages  to  themselves. 

These  Convicts  are,  moreover,  while  in  confine- 
ment, to  have  an  interest  in  the  work  they  perform, 
by  being  allowed  a  share  of  the  produce,  which  may 
b,e  either  partly  or  wholly  applied  in  laying  the  foun* 
•dation-stone  of  a  provision  for  ok)  age,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Annuity  Societies,  which  is  to  form  oue 
of  the  ^economical  arrangements  of  this  excellent 
Establishment 

Among  many  other  advantages  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  delinquents,  and  to  render  them 
useful  to  Society,  it  will  possess,  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  singular  faculty  of  extending  to  the  Public 

the* 
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these  incalculable  benefits*  perhaps  without  any  ex- 
tenet  whatsoever;  since  it  may  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed, that  by  training  both  Sexes  to  productive  labour, 
extended  and  rendered  valuable  by  the  proposed  in- 
troduction of  ingenious  machinery,  it  will  hereafter 
become  an  object  of  advantage  to  new  Contractors, 
(after  the  System  js  fully  matured,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  it  clearly  ascertained),  to  take  upon  them 
the  conduct  of ~fhe  design,  without  stipulating  for 
any  annuity  or  assistance  whatsoever  from  Govern- 
ment Nay,  the  certainty  of  this  profit,  and  its 
magnitude  arising  from  labour  alone,  may,  perhaps, 
ultimately  even  create  a  competition  of  Contractors, 
tyho,  instead  of  receiving,  will  be  induced  to  offer  a 
premium  to  Government  for  the  appointment  to  the 
situation;  the  value  of  which  will  be  evidenced  by 
£he  increasing  annual  profits. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  as  the  Insti- 
tution advances  to  maturity,  under  a  plan  so  admi- 
rably adapted  to  render  labour  productive  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree;  in  the  same  manner  will 
the  profits  gradually  increase  year  after  year  until 
they  shall  be  rendered  obvious  and  certain,  and  not 
as  at  present  depending  on  speculative  opinions. 

The  proposed  annual  report  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Pen Ch,  through  which  medium  the  progressive  pro- 
fits will  be  generally  promulgated,  will  create  noto- 
riety, and  excite  attention;  and  it  isby  no  means 
improbable,  that  when  the  contract  becomes  open, 
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as  well  as  the  Hulks,  unnecessary,  the  pecuniary 
saving  to  Government  in  twenty  years  will  be  im- 
mense. This  may  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  a 
preceding  page,  where  the  disbursements  in  the  cri- 
minal department  are  inserted,  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
which  rendered  a  new  System  necessary.  If  to  this 
sum  is  added  the  expences  incurred  by  the  Counties, 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  have  exceeded  Two  mil- 
lions sterling  in  all. 

But  still  further  advantages  may  be  contemplated 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  pecuniary  nature. — By  re- 
taining delinquents  in  the  Country,  and  rendering 
their  labour  profitable  to  the  State,  a  new  source  of 
wealth  is  opened  which  never  existed  at  any  former 
period,  since  the  labour  of  Convicts  transported^ 
whether  to  America  or  New  South  Wales,  has  been 
totally  unproductive  to  the  Country. 
-  The  success  of  such  a  design,  once  clArly  mani- 
fested, would  give  a  new  and  favourable  turn  to  the 
System  of  Punishments.  Labour  would  be  exacted  ill 
almost  every  case,  not  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  than  the  advantage  of  the  Prisoner,  since  la- 
bour and  reform  generally  go  hand  in  hand. — With-* 
out  the  aid  of  labour,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  an  im- 
provement in  the  tnorals  or  habits  of  delinquents— 
without  an  asylum  to  which  discharged  prisoners  can 
resort  for  employment,  their  punishment  produces 
no  advantage.    On  tbe  contrary,  the  vices  of  a  Gaol 
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send  them  forth  more  hardened  in  iniquity,  and 
greater  adepts  in  the  trade  of  thieving  than  be* 

fore. 

'  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  hostile  to  the 
diminution  of  crimes  than  the  present  mode  of  pur 
nishment  for  small  offences,  by  a  short  imprisonment, 
without  being  employed  in  useful  and  productive 
labour. 

Under  this  defective  System  the  different  Gaok 
in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Kingdom,  are  periodically 
vomiting  forth  hordes  of  Minor  Delinquents,  who 
serve  as  recruits  to  the  more  desperate  gangs,  and 
remain  in  a  course  of  turpitude  until  cut  off  by  the 
commission  of  higher  offences.  Some  exceptions, 
doubtless,  there  are ;  but  while  the  resource  for  ho- 
nest labour  is  so  effectually  shut  out,  many  who  have 
totally  lost  character,  and  are  without  frieqds,  seem 
to  have  no  other  resource. 

To  all  \tho  may  be  confined  in  the  proposed  Peni* 
tentiary  Establishment,  this  difficulty  will  be  removed* 
•—^difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  mag? 
uitude  of  which  cannot  be  estimated,  since  it  gene- 
rates most  of  those  evils  to  which  are  to  be  attri- 
buted the  extensive  corruption  of  morals,  and  the 
increase  and  multiplication  of  crimes. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  expedient  to  givf 
full  effect  to  the  new  Penitentiary  System  as  soon  as 
possible;  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Select 
Committee,  (p.  30  )  "  seems  to  bid  fairer  than  any 

"  other 
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4f  other  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  the  Public,  to 
4€  diminish  the  Public  expenditure  in  this  branch, 
"  and  to  produce  a  salutary  reform  in  the  objects 
€t  of  the  proposed  institution," 

At  the  same  time  for  the  -  purpose  of  rendering 
the  System  of  Punishments  useful  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  to  the  Community,  and  that  they 
may  operate,  in  the  fullest  extent,  as  an  example, 
tending  to  the  prevention  of  crimes,  it  would  seem 
that  the  following  general  principles  should  be 
adopted. 

1st  That  examples  of  punishment  by  death  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  cases  of  Murder),  should  only 
take  place  twice  a  year :  and  that  the  impression 
upon  the  Public  mind  maybe  stronger  from  the 
less  frequency  df  such  painful  exhibitions,  they 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  solemnity  suited  to  the  object  in  the 
view  of  the  Legislature,  when  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  is  sacrificed,  that  it  may  really  prove 
useful  in  deterring  others;  and  not  be  con  tern- 
plated  with  indifference,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
at  present,  without  making  the  least  impression, 
or  being  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  the  great  ends 

*   of  Public  justice. 

3d.  That  the  System  of  the  Hulks  should  be  at  once 
wholly  abandoned,  as  a  source  of  great  expence, 
producing  in  the  result  infinitely  more  evil  than 
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of  tlie  Contractor,  be  rendered  (without  hardship) 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  expence;  a  measure 
conceived  to  be  almost,  in  every  instance,  practi- 
cable, where  knowledge  of  business,  stimulated  by 
interest,  shall  form  ah  ingredient  in  the  executive 
management. 
6th.  That  there  should  be  attached  to  each  County 
Penitentiary  House,  a  Subsidiary  Establishment, 
ii\to  which  all  discharged  prisoners  should  be  ad- 
mitted who  choose  it,  and  where  they  might  be 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  the  trades  in  which 
they  were  employed  during  their  confinement, 
and  for  which  they  should  receive  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  their  earnings,  until  they  could  otherwise 
find  a  settled  employment  through  an  honest  Me- 
dium :  thus  giving  those  who  are  desirous  of  re- 
forming an  opportunity  of  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  dangers  of  relapse,  which  arise  from  being 
afloat  upon  the  Public — idle,  and  without  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

In  carrying  the  Penitentiary  System  into  effect,  it 
ought  not  to  escape  notice,  that  the  hardship  im- 
posed on  Convicts,  with  respect  to  manual  labour, 
would  be  no  more  than  every  honest  artisan  who 
works  industriously  for  his  family,  must,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  impose  upon  himself.  The 
condition  of  a  Convict  would,  even  in  some  respects, 
be  superior,  inasmuch  as  he  would  enjoy  medical  as- 
sistance, and  other  advantages  tending  to  the  pre- 
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peryatiqn  pf  health,  whicfi  do  not  attach  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  whose  irregularities  not 
Wmg  restrained,  while  their  pursuits  and  labours 
are  seldom  directed  by  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, often  produce  bad  health,  and  extreme  in- 
digence and  distress. 

The  difficulty  which  has  heretofore  been  expe- 
rienced with  respect  to  productive  labour  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Houses  of  Correction  will  vanish,  when  the 
System  ^hall  be  exemplified  in  the  National  Peniten- 
tiary Establishment  To  conduct  a  Plan  of  this  na- 
ture with  advantage  to  the  Public  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual, an  assemblage  of  qualities,  dispositions,  and 
endowments,  which  rarely  meet  in  ope  man,  will  bene- 
ccssary-rnamely,  education,  habits  of  business,  a  knew- 
ledge  of  the  cormnon  affairs  of  life— an  active  and  discr't* 
minuting  viind — indefatigable  industry — the  purest  mo- 
rals, and  q  philanthropic  disposition,  totally  divested  of 
those  hurtful  propensities  whicli  lead  to  idle  amusements. 

Such  men  are  to  be  found,  and  wobld  come  for- 
ward, as  Contractors,  with  ample  security  as  often  as 
opportunities  offered,  after  the  System  became  ma- 
tured* It  is  only  by  the  uncontrolled  energy  of  ta- 
lents, where  duty  and  interest  go  hand  in  hand, 
that  labour  is  to  be  obtained  from  Convicts. — No 
fluctuating  management,  nor  any  superintendancc 
whatsoever,  where  a  spring  is  not  given  to  exertion 
by  motives  of  interest,  can  perfect  any  Penitentiary 
design ;  or,  indeed,  any  design  where  profit  is  to  be 
derived  from  labour.    Hence  the  ill  success  of  almost 
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all  the  well  meant  establishments  with  respect  to  the 
Poor,  and  to  most  of  the  local  Penitentiary  Houses. 
In  some  instances  a  few  establishments  at  first  hold 
out  prospects  of  success ;  but  at  length  they  dwindle 
and  decay,  and  in  the  result  they  have  mostly  all 
been  unprofitable.  The  death  or  removal  of  an  ac- 
tive or  philanthropic  Magistrate  produces  a  languor, 
which  terminates  often  in  the  ruin  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  design. 

The  National  Penitentiary  System  is  guarded 
against  this  contingency;  and  until  the  local  Esta- 
blishments can  enjoy  equal  advantages,  success  in 
any  degree  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  permanent 
success  is  altogether  hopeless. 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  of  great  magnitude. — ■ 
Let-an  appeal  be,  therefore,  made  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  in 
behalf  of  an  unfortunate  and  noxious  class  of  in* 
dividuals.  Let  the  effects  of  the  present  System  be 
candidly  examined,  in  opposition  to  the  benefits 
which  may  result  from  that  which  is  proposed,  and 
let  the  decision  be  speedy,  that  Society  may  no 
longer  be  tormented  by  the  evils  which  arise  from 
this  branch  of  the  Police  of  the  country. 

The  suggestions  which  are  thus  hazarded  on  the 
subject  of  punishments,  are  by  no  means  the  refine* 
ments  of  speculation  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their 
issue. 

The  System  accords  either  with  what  has  been  al- 
ready enacted  by  the  Legislature  or  recommenced  by 
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ihe  Fiuance  Committee.  And  the  whole  has  been 
admitted  to  be  practicable  under  an  able  and  per- 
manent superin tendance.  A  hope  may,  therefore, 
Jje  indulged,  that  where  the  interest  of  Society  and 
the  cause  of  Humanity  is  so  deeply  concerned,  a 
design  which  holds  out  so  many  advantages,  will 
experience; that  general  support  which, it  unquestion- 
ably merits;  since  its  object  is  not  only  to  reclaim 
the  Out-casts  of  the  present  generation,  but  also  tp 
rescue  thousands  yet  unborn  from  misery  and  de- 
struction. * 
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CH  A  p.  xvir. 


The  Police  of  fhe  Metropolis  examined-^Its  organisa- 
tion explained,  with  regard  to  that  brartckwhich  re- 
lates to  the  prevention  and  suppression^df  Crimed — 
The  utility  of  the  new  System,  established*  tti  1 702, 
examined  and  explained. — Reasons  assigned  why  this 
System  has  not  tended,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  fhe 
suppression  and  prevention  of  atrocious  Grimes* — 
Its  great  deficiency  from  the  leant \of  funds,%y 
which  Magistrates  are  crippled  in-their-  exertiohs, 
with  regard  to  the  detection  and^punishmeftt^of 
Offenders!. — Reasons  in  favour  of  a  Nero  Systenfa — 
The  Police  of  the  City  of  London  (as  tmv  con- 
)stitnted)  explained  and  examined. —Suggestions  re- 
lathe  to  established  Justices,  and  the  benefits  likely 
to  result  from  their  exertions  in  assisting  the  City 
Magistrates :  from  whose  other  engagements  and 
par  suits,  that  close  and  laborious  attention  cannot 
be  expected  which  the  Public in teres treqiiiretf — 
The  Magistrates  of  London'  fftk  most  respectable, 
perhaps,  in  the  world. — The  vast  labour  and  weight 
of  duty  attached  to  the  chief  Magistrate. — The 


Aldermen  have  certain  duties  assigned  them,,  which 

♦  ought  not;  injiisttce,  to  be  augmented?  a*  thty  a<x 
gratuitously.— The*  benefits  which   resttlt  *io  thi 
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•  cousidttedr  in  different*  points  of  view ;  and  exem* 

;  kk3  {jlifitd 
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plified  in  the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  the 
System  under  the  Act  of  179%*— General  Reflec- 
tions on  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the 
various  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  in  the 
course  of  this*  Work. — These  benefits,    however, 
-  *vfy  °f  a  partial  nature,  inadequate  to  the  object  of 
.  ^apipkte  protection,  for  want  of  a  centrerpoint  and 
~  superintending  Establishment*  under  the  confront 
■  of  the  first  Minister  of  Police. — Reasons  assigned 
*  «ii  favour  of  such  a  System.— (The  advantages  that 
qwuld  result  from  its  adoption.^—The  ideas  of  en- 
lightened  Foreigners  on  the  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis  ejplflined— Reflections  suggested   by  those 
tdeas*— Observations  on  the  Police  of  Paris  prcmus 
to  the  Revolution  in  Fra^e ;  elucidated  by  Anec- 
dotes of  the  EmpeYor  Joseph  the  Second  and  Mons. 
de   Sorting— The   danger   of  an   inundation  of 
Foreign  Sharpers  and  ViUams  on  the  return  of 
>   Pepecr-The  situation  of  Europe-~requiresr  and 
;  (He  necessity  of  a  rvell-regulated,  Police  points  out 
\   tfie  ytilify  of  a  Central  $oard  of  Commissioners 
for  Managing  the  Poliv#.—This  measure  recom- 
.  mended  by  t  the  Select  Committee  of  Finance,  since 
ike  publication  of  the  tost  Edition  of  this  Work. 


.  r\ 


Having  in  the  preceding  Chapters  endeavoured 
to  bhug  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  not  only 
those  prominent  causes  which  have  occasioned  that 
great  increase  of  Public  Wrongs,  wh'itfi  every  good 

man 
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man  must  deplore,  but  also  the  various  cfasses  afde- 
ihtquents  which  compose  the  melancholy  catalogue  ofi 
human  depravity;  having  also  stated  such  observa- 
tions and  facts,  relative  to  detection,  trials,  and  pw 
•wiskmentSi  as  seemed  to  lie  necessary  fbr  the  purpose' 
of  elucidating  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  be  un- 
derstood; it  remains  now  to  explain  and  developer 
the  System  hitherto  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Public  against  those  en6nmties;  and 
troni  whieh  is  to  be  expected  that  energy*  and  those 
exertions  which  have  been  shewn  to  b£  so  indispen- 
sably necessary,  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of 
crimes. 

The  Police  if  this  great  Metropolis  is  undoubtedly 
a  System  highly  interesting  to  be  ilriderst^od,  al-. 
though  heretofore  (as  far  as  the  author  has  had  ac- 
cess to  know)  it  has  never  been,  at  any  period,  fully 
explained  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;— and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  Capital,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  strangers 
who  resort  to  it,  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  which  move  so  complicated' a 
machine. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  a  preceding  Chapter, 
that  twenty-six  Magistrates,  forming  that  respectable 
body,  comprehending  the  Lord'Mayor  and  Alder- 
men,* sit  in  rotation  every  forenoon;  4t  the  Mansion* 

. .  ■    r     i  house, 

*  The  following  ant  the  names  of  vbe  Aldwnen  at  present  in 
the  Magistracy  of  the  City,  arranged  according  to.  their  Seniority. 
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house;  and  at  Guildhall,  and  take  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  Police  within  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  London ;  while  twenty-six  established  Magis- 
trates appointed  for  every  other  part  of  the  Metropo- 
lis,* including  the  River  Police,  having  particular 

offices 

1772  Sir  Wfttkin  Lewes,  Knt. 
74  Nathaniel  Newman,  Esq. 
84  Sir  Brook  Watson,  Bart. 
'  S5  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart. 

89  Sir  J.  W.  Anderson,  Bart. 

90  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn,  Bart. 
SO  Harvey  C.  Combe,.  Esq. 
£3  Sir  William  Staines,  Knt. 
95  Sir  John  Earner,  Knt 
98  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart. 
08  John  Perring,  Esq. 

98  James  Shaw;  Esq. 

99  Sir  William  Leigbton,  Knt. 
1800  John  Ansley,  Esq. 

01  Charles  Flower,  Esq. 

02  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 

03  Thomas  Rowcroft,  Esq. 
03  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith,  Esq. 
03  Richard  Lea,  Esq. 

03  Sir  Matthew  Bloxam,  Knt. 

04  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter,  Esq. 
04  John  Prinsep,  Esq. 
04  Josiah  Boydell,  Esq. 


Bridge  Ward  Without 

Vintry 

Cordwainers 

Tower 

Aldersgate 

Bishopsgate 

Aldgate 

Cripplegate 

Langborae 

Fai ringdon  Without 

Broad -street 

Portsoken 

Billingsgate 

Bread -street 

Cornhill 

Farringdou  Within 

Walbrook 

Cattle- Baynard 

Coleman-street 

Bridge  Within 

Bassishaw  , 

Lime-street 

Cheap 

Dowgate 

Candlewick 

Queenhithe       ' 


,  05  George  Scholey,  Esq. 
06  John  Peter  Hankey,  Esq. 
06  William  Domville,  Esq. 

John  Sivester,  Esq.   Recorder  of  London,   a  Magistrate  hold- 
ing rank  above  the  Aldermen  who    have  not   served    the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Mayor.— He  assists  at  the  General  and  Quarter' 
_  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  principal  affairs  of  the  City ; 
1>u1  does  not  sit  in  rotation. 

Bicfadrd  Clark,  Esq.  Chamberlain,  acting  judicially  with  respect 
to  Apprentices. 

Mr.  Hobler,  Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  sitting  Alderman  at 
the  Mansion-house. 

Mr.  Fitzpat rick,  Clerk  to  the  sitting  Alderman  at  Guildhall. 

*  The  following  are  the  Public  Offices  in  the  Metropolis;  (ex. 
elusive  of  the  City  of  London ;)  and  the  respective  Magistrates 
who  preside,  and  the  Clerks  who  officiate  at  each, 

Westminster 


s 
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offices  of  courts  of  justice  assigned  them  at  convenient 
distances  in  Westminster,    Middlesex,   and  Surry, 

sit 

f  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Knt.         } 
Bow-street,      J  Nicholas  Bond,  Esq.  >  Magistrates. 

CoventGarden  j  Aaron  Graham,  Esq.  3 

L  Mess.  Stafford,  Thomas  &  Keen      Ckrks. 
The  following  seven  Public  Offices  were  established  by 
the  Act  32  Geo.  III.  cap.  53.  aiid  continued  for  5  years  by 
a£Geo<IU.  cap.  75. 

Oueen'sSauare  f  Henry  Janie9  Pye'  Es*  ? 

w».tmwf.*A.,     I  w^liam  Phillips,  Esq.  3 

Westminster,    i^—  Q  s1ceeDj  &  w  Joncs  C/erA*. 

n  -«*.*  **    iuA-  f  Nathaniel  Conaot,  Esq.         1 
SS^^l^"-^^  [Magistrates. 

n&AT*A   I  William  Brodie,  Esq.  3 

wxiora-ttoad.  ^  Megs  H  p  ^^  &  JtThorntoIlf  c/erfa- 

{Robert  Baker,  Esq.  1 

JohnTurton,  Esq.  >  Magistrates. 

Thomas  Leach,  Esq.  j 

Mess.  A.  Todd  and  \V.  Upton,  Clerks. 

{John  Nares,  Esq.  0 

JohnGifford,  Esq.  >  Magistrates. 

Joseph  Mosef,  Esq.  } 

Mess.  Chas.  Lush  &  J.  Chalmers,     Clerks. 
{Rice  Davies,  Esq.  1 

Henry  Reynott,  D.  D.  £ Magistrates. 

Sir  Daniel  Williams,  Knt.      j 
Mess.  John  Smith  and  J.  Thompson,  Clerks. 
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High  Street,    J  Rupert  Clarke,  Esq.  J. Magistrates. 

Shadwell  J       ■        Reed,  Esq, 

L  Mess.  W.  Telcampff  &  CferAx. 

>»r*  f  Gideon  Fournier, Esq.  1 

tj  Union-street,  J  Rich.  Carpenter  Smith,  Esq.  >  Magistrates. 
J5  J  South wark       J  Thomas  Evance,  Esq.  j 

(^  t  Mess.  E.  Lavender  &  G.  Graves       Clerks. 

f  P.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  superintending  Magis- 

wa"ne.    01JrC6,     y  John  Harriot,  Esq.  Resident  Magistrate 
wapppiBg  New   <T  Henry  j  Esq  Chief  clerk 

owns  J  William  Brook,  Cashier 

^  Three  Junior  Clerks,  &  Ten  Surveyors,  Ac. 

N.  B.  The  whole  Fees  and  Penalties  taken  and  received  at  the 

seven  Offices,  established  by  32  Geo.  HI.  cap.  53.  are  paid  in  to 
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This  Institution  < 

with  regard  to  the  t 

and  the  Justices  at  i 

suggested  to  the  Leg 

pressure  fdtby  theJ 

regular  and  property^ 

distribution  of  Justife 

uniform;  and  where 

and  their  regular  att 

People,  theadjustment 

possible  expencej  and 

advice  in  every  difficu 

all  cases  within  the  spl; 

respective  districts. 

The  duty  of  these  esl 
junction  with  other  Jw 
it  convenient  to  give  th 
several  important  judic 
great  variety  of  instan 

the  Receiver  on  account  of  t 
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required  to  hear  and  determine,  in  a  summary  way ; 
particularly  in  cases  relative,  to  the  customs,  excise, 
and  stamps— 'tie  game  laws*— hawkers  and  pedlars — 
pamn-hrokers— friendly  societies — highways — hackney 
coaches,  carts  and  other  carriages— Quakers  andot/ters 
refusing  to  pay  tythes — appeals  of  defaulters  in  paro- 
chial rates— -misdemeanors  committed  by  persons  unlaxo- 
fnUypmonmg  property  not  their  van*— bakers jor  short 
weight,  fyc.-^yourneymen leaving  their  services  m  dif- 
Jeirenttrades^^labourer snot  complying  with  their  agree- 
ments— disorderly  apprentices — alehouse  keepers  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses— nuisances  by  different  Jets  of 
ParHam*nb~-acts  of  vagrancy  by  fraudulent  lottery  in* 
mtnr&  'fdrtune  tellers;  or  persons  of  evil  fame  found 
i*  aoqiues*  to  public  places^  with  an  intent  to  rob — As 
wc&as  a  multitude  of  other  offences,  in  which  Justices 
hone  power  to  proceed  to  conviction  and  punishment, 
Gtker  byjme  or  imprisonment. 

The  duty  o£  the  Magistrates  also  extends  to  a  vast 
number  of  other  objects,  such  as  licensing  Public 
HouseSi  and  establishing  Rules  and  Orders  ior  Publi- 
cans,* watching  over  the  conduct  of  Publicans — swear- , 
ing  in,  charging  and  instructing  parochial  constables 
and  headboroughs  from  year  to  year,  with  regard  to 
their  duty—issuing  warrants  jor  privp  seatxhes  ;  and 
in  considering  the  cases  of  persons  charged  with  being 
disorderly  persons,  or  rogues  and  vagabonds,  liable  to  be 

*  See  Tract  on  Public  Houses,  by  the  Author  of  this  Treatise. 

punished 
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punished  wider  the  Act  of  the  nth  George  II.  cap.  5, 
and  subsequent  ac($  of  Parliament — in  making  orders 
to  Parish  Officers,  Beadles,  and  Constables,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  cases — in  Parish  Removals —  in  billetting  sok 
diers— in  considering  the  cases  of  poor  persons  applying, 
for  assistance,  or  admission  to  workhouses — in  granting 
certificates  and  orders,  to  the  wives  of  persons  serving 
in  the  Militia,  and  also  in  attesting  recruits,  for  tht 
Army — in  attending  the  General  and  Quarter  Sessions 
of  theK  Pwce>  and  in  visiting  the.  TVorkhouses,  Bride- 
wells, and  Prisons0. 

In  addition  to  these  various  duties,  many  criminal 
cases  occur  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  are  ex- 
amined lor  the  purpose^  if  necessary,  of  being  scat 
to  superior  tribunals  for  trials :— such  as  charges  of 
Treason,  Murder,  Coining,  and  uttering  Bate  Monty 
Arson,  Manslaughter,  Forgery,  Burglary*  Larcaq, 
Sedition,  Felonies  of  various  descriptions,  Cpnspiraaa, 
Frauds,  ftiots,  Assaults,  and  Misdemeanor  so f  different 
kinds: — all  which  unavoidably  impose  upon  .every 
official  Magistrate,  a  weight  of  business  requiring 
great  exertion,  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the 
Public  Interest  in  the  due  execution  of  this  very  im- 
portant  Trust. 

When  the  Police  System  was  first  established  in 

•  The  Magistrates  at  the  Marine  Police  confine  their  attention 
almost  wholly  to  the  cognizance  of  offences,  either  committed  on 
the  River,  or  connected  with  Maritime  Affairs,  and  his  Majest/* 
Stores  in  the  Public  Arsenals. 

the 
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the  year  1792,  the  public  mind  became  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  preveht  Robberies,  Burglaries* 
and  other  atrocious  Offences;  and  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  crimes,  which  bore  hardest  upon  So- 
ciety, and  were  most  dreaded  by  the  Public  at  large, 
was  to  be  the  result.  These  expectations  shewed, 
that  neither  the  powers  nor  authorities  gradted  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  nor  the  other  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Magistracy  of  the  Police,  were  understood. 
For  this  Statute,  useful  as  it  certainly  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  in  many  other  respects,  does  not.  con- 
tain even  a  single  regulation  applicable  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes ;  except  that  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  suspected  characters,  found  in  the  ave- 
nues to  public  places,  with  intent  to  commit  felony, 
who  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds,— and  even  this  provision  does  not  extend  to 
the  city  of  London. 

But  this  is  not  all — an  establishment  has  been 
created,  without  the  most  necessary  of  all  engines 
to  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the  exertions  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates ;  namely,  a  pecuniary  Fund  to  defray  the 
expences  of  detecting  criminals,  and  of  rewarding 
$hose  who  bring  informations  useful  to  Public  Jus- 
tice.  The  expence  of  each  Public  Office  being  re- 
stricted to  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  salaries,  rents,  taxes,  and  other  contin- 
gencies exhausting  that  sum,  nothing  remains  for  one 

of 
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of  the  most  necessary  purposes  of  the  InathutioB— 
the  Prevention  and  the  Suppression  of  Crimes.* 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  either  vigour  or  energy 
can  enter  into  that  part  of  the  System,  where  a  great 
deal  of  both  is  necessary,  without  Funds.       **" 

If  criminals,  at  war  with  the  Community,  are  to  be 
detected — if  risks  are  to  be  run  to  effect  this  purpose 
—-if  it  is  to  be  done,  (as  it  must  frequently  be)  at 
the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  by 
watching  desperadoes  in  the  night  time — if  accurate 
informations  are  necessary,  either  to  discover  where 
stolen  property  is  deposited,  or  where  the  delinquents 
are  to  be  found ;  a  Fund  must  be  provided,  or  the 
Public  cannot  be  protected.  Those,  whose  province 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  Police  must  not  expect  that 
men,  capable  of  giving  them  useful  information,  will 
return  a  second  time,  if  they  have  not  some  adequate 
reward  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  labour,  risk, 
and  trouble.  Without  such  power  of  granting  small 
rewards,  (  so  far  as  that  part  of  his  duty  which  relates 
to  the  discovery  of  property  plundered,  and  the  de- 

*  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood,  that  this  deficiency  arose 
from  any  want  of  real  attention  or  public  spirit  on  the  part  oftbe 
respectable  individuals  who  framed  and  promoted  this  act.  It  was 
perhaps  as  much  as  could  reasonalfly  be'  expected  at  the  tioiti 
until  the  Public  mind  could  be  more  fully  informed.  It  was  by  the 
operation  of  this  act  that  a  correct  view  of  the  improvements 
necessary  to  complete  the  System,  were  to  be  obtained.  This 
first  step  was,  therefore,  of  great  importance;  and  it  is  \ki 
.justice  to  state,  that  to  the  Authors  of  this  Act  the  Public  will 
be  indebted  fgr  every  subsequent  arrangement,  which/  may  be 
sdopted  for  perfecting  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

tection 


fcectipn  of  the  offenders  is  of  ioaportapce  to  the  Pub- 
Jic,)  a  Magistrate  is  placed  ift  the  situation  of  a  per- 
spn  pledged  to  work,  without  tools  or  implements  of 
labour,  by  which  he  can  in  any  respect  accomplish 
his  purpose.  And  hence  it  h  that  among  the  nu- 
jnerous  causes  assigned  in  the  course  of  this  Work, 
for  the  increase  of  Crimea, — ibis  is  none  of  the 
least 

Not  that  it  is  meant  that  ^ny  additional  burthen  on 
tjie  Public,  by  an  extensive  expenditure  of  money, 
would  be  necessary — :A  very  moderate  sum  judi- 
ciously and  {Economically  laid  out,  would  bring  to 
Commissioners  of  the  Police,  or  to  the  disbursing 
Magistrate*^  through  some  medium  or  other,  an 
early  account  of  most  of  the  depredations  committed 
upon  the  Public,  as  well  as  every  circumstance  re? 
latiye  to  coiuers  and  sellers  of  base  money. — This 
wowld  lead  to  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
most  of  the  offenders :  and  thereby  strike  such  an 
universal  terror*  as  (assisted  by  the  other  salutary  re* 
gulations  proposed  in  this  \Vork)  would  soon  reduce 
the  number  of  Thieves,  Coiners,  and  other  delin- 
quents; and  th^s,  of  course,  diminish  the  ultimate 
and  great  additional  ex  pence  which  follows  convic- 
tion, in  all  cases  where  felons  are  in  the  course  of 
punishment. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  prove  a  RegUr 
lation  calculated  greatly  to  reduce  the,  aggregate 
expence ;  for  surely,  if  a  few  guineas  judiciously  laid 

out* 
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d  us  try  of  others,  assist  tl 
share  to  the  national  sto 

Next  to  the  want  of  2 
the  most  obvious  deficiei 
executive  Police  in  the  I 
gards  the  Magistracy  of 
the  case  is  precisely  raw, 
the  detection  and  disco 
made  as  ample  as  the  ( 
but  the  want  of  a  Stipendi 
vent?  the  operation  of  t 
energy,  which  the  increa 
sent  state  of  Society  dem; 

The  Magistrates  of  t\ 
body,  perhaps  the  most  re 
any  in  the  world  ;  but  be 
port  ant,  and  multiplied  a 
attending  the  various  ( 
—Aldermen — Common  ( 
Wardmotes — Conservanc 
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fcustn&S,  which  must  necessarily  occupy  thfeir  minds. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  be  expected,  that 
they  should  fdtfegb  tfteih ottn  itopdrtarit  private  in- 
terests, and  be&tow  tipoii  the  business  of  the  Public 
that  attention  which  their  situation  as  Magistrates 
seems  to  require.* 

The  Chifef  Magistrate  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things^  while  the  immense  load  of  municipal  affairs, 
joined  to  his  own  private  concerns;  presses  constantly 
upon  his  mindj  bestow  either  time  or  attention  in 
considering  the  cases  of  delinquents  brought  before 
htm ;  or  in  following  up  informations,  and  devising 
plans  necessary  to  detect  offenders;  and  yet  this  de- 
tail of  duty,  even  from  the  pass-vagrant  to  the  most 
♦  atrocious  villain,  is  imposed  on  him,  by  ancient  im- 
memorial custorti  and  usage ;  at  the  very  moment 
'  when  he  is  overpowered  with  other  official  business, 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  which  can  he 
transacted  by  no  other  person.  Hurried  with  con- 
stant engagements,  inseparable  from  the  functions 
and  dignity  attached  to  his  high  office,  and  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  City,  a  Lord-Mayor  is  just 
beginning  to  understand  the  duties  attached  to  the 

*  • 

*  The*  Author  having  had  occasion  to  represent  to  a  lata 
Chief  Magistrate;  of  great  talents  and  respectability,  the  enor- 
moos  evil  arising  from  base  coin  : — He  very  judiciously  observed, 
thai  to  do  any  good  in  protecting  the  Public  against  this  species 
of  offence,  it  would  require  the  mind  of  a  Magistrate  to  It  give* 
up  to  that  abject  alone*  This  pointed  and  accurate  remark  it 
sufficient  to  elucidate,  in  an  eminent  degree,,  the  necessity  of 
Magistrates  with  salaries,  in  all  large  Communities. 

L  i  Chief 


4  I 


:•     *: 


expect  an  augnttntatk) 
jortion  of  time,  from  1 
lie  gratuitously. — Th* 
indefatigable  industry* 
•quired,  it  would  be  vail 
My  but  Magistrates  8 
t&at  only*. 

.     *  The  select  Committee  ol 

in  their  2  8  th  Report  (alrea 
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'With 'the  inereto*  of  those  blessings  which  are 
•supposed  to  arise  from  a  course  of  prosperity  and 
twidthj  there  is  generally  an  increase  also  of  evil* 
fend  incanv*nfcnct$ ;  and  hence  h  i*  that  while  ai» 
influx  of  riches  preponderates  in  one  scale,  an  aug- 
mentation M  crimes  acts  as  a  counterbalance  in  the 
other  ;-^thtiS  requiring  the  eonstafrt  and  progressiva 
application  of  such  antidotes  and  xtemedies  as  will 
preserve  the^wd,  while  the  ew/»  diminished  or  k*pfe 
within  bounds. 

It  seems  that  the  Metropolis  is  now  in  Chat  situar-  > 
tk>n  where  the  active  and  unceasing  attention  .of 
Magistrates  with  salaries,  Has  become  necessary  to 
promote  a  vigorous  and  energetic  execution  of  the 
Law,  for  the  general  protection  of  property,  and  tire 
safety  of  individual*** 

"  continue  to  deprive  e*an  the  iahabitants  of  the  City  itself  as 
"  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis,  of  that  security 
"  which  a  more  permanent  attendance,  and  a  perfect  intercom* 
u  munity  of  Jurisdiction  in  Criminal  matters  between  the  Magitf- 
'*  trates  of  every  part  of  the  Metropolis*  and  Of  thtf  five  adjoin- 
44  ing  Counties,  could  not  fail  to  produce."— See  p.  13,  tSth  Re* 
port,  26th  of  June  1798. 

•  If  this  were  the  case,  neither  the  Bank,  nor  the  avenues  to 
every  part  of  Cheapside,  &c.f  would  be  beset  with  gangs  of  rogues 
and  sharpers,  both  men  and  women,  who  support  themselves  prin- 
cipally by  the  resource  which  the  vast  amount  of  moving  property, 
in  money  and  portable  goods,  affords  them,  in  this  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis; where  it  appears,  capital  offenders  are  rarely  detected  ; 
since,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  those  convicted  in  the  course  qf  a  year, 
from  the  City  and  County,  run  in  the  proportion  of  about  1-7  til 
part  for  London,  and  6-7 th  parts  for  Middlesex}. 

t  Set  p.  106.  fVi<teTabie,p.49$ 

IL2  Coated* 
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;  Contemplating  the  various  existing  evils  detailed 
in  this  'Work,  and  which  form  so  many  prominent 
features  of  Police,  requiring  the  constant  and  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Magistrate,  it  seems  clear  to  demon- 
stration t  that  unless  official  duties  become  the  sole 
business  and  pursuit  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them, 
the  Public  i n tei  est  must  suffer ;  and  (although  im- 
pfcrceptible  in  their  progress),  Crimes  will  increase 
and  multiply:  at  a  time  when  the  comfort,  happiness, 
/and  security  of  Society,  require  that  they  should  be 
diminished. 

:  In  consequence  also  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
the  Statute  Laws,  requiring  the  attention  of  Justices 
in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  which  did  not  occur  a 

* 

century  ago,  their  duty  has  so  multiplied  as  to  re- 
quire the  whole  time  of  Magistrates  acting  in  all  great 
Societies ;  an  observation  which  applies  not  merely 
to  the  Metropolis,  but  to  many  large  Provincial 
Towns.  It  follows,  therefore,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Stipendiary  Justices  have  become  indis- 
pensably necessary*. 

•  ■  •  ,.« 

*  In  the  measures  finally  proposed  by  the  FinanccComroittee,  m 
the  9th  Article  (page  30),  they  recommend  it  to  Parliament, "  ThMl 
44  two  additional  Offices  of  Police  should  be  established  in  the 
"  City,  consisting  each  of  tlirce  Magistrates,  to  sit  at  the  Mansion- 
"  house,  and  at  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  theLwrd- 
u  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen:  such  Magistrates  to  be 
"named  by  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen ;  and  paid 
"  out  of  tl;p  General  Funds  arisiiig  from  the  proposed  regulations, 
"  to  sit  permanently,  as  at  the  other  Offices,  with  Commissioas 
"  from  the  Crowui,  extending  over  the  whole  Metropolis,  and  tU 
"  counties  of  Muldle»ex,  JCent,  E^sex,  and  Surry. 

if 
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If  men  of  business,  integrity,  and  talents,  could 
once  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  such  employments, 
and  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  zeal  and 
attention  to  the  public  interest,  and  with  firm  and 
independent  minds,  attached  to  no  Party,  infinite 
advantages  must  result  to  the  Community  from  their 
services*. 

Where  men  of  this  description  pledge  themselves, 
as  they  must  necessarily  do,  to  give  up  every  other 
pursuit,  assiduously  and  constantly  to  execute  the 
laborious  duties  of  a  Police  Magistrate;  Justice  also 
requires  that  the  reward  should  be  commensurate  to 
the  sacrifices  which  are  made.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  Community  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sent extended  state  of  Commerce  and  Society,  no 
gratuitous  System  can  ever  be  expected  to  answer 
any  purpose  of  real  utility. 

While  the  higher  order  of  Magistrates  receive  the 
jqst  reward  of  their  useful  labour,  bestowed  in  the 

,  exercise  of  their  functions  in  promoting  the  Public 
good — where  can  be  the  impropriety  of  extending  the 

1  same  species  of  remuneration  to  inferior  Magistrate? ; 
who  must  devote  even  a  greater  portion  of  time  and 

.  atteution  to  the  multifarious  duties  assigned  them  ? 

*  A  Police  Magistrate  bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the 
Country :  and  he  is  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  if  he  permits  amy  bias*  or  influence,  bat  that  which  is  im- 
mediately connected  wjth  3  correct  and  chaste  execution  of  the 
Laws,  to  take  bold  of  his  mind.— It  is  only  by  this  line  of  conduct,  • 
that  be  can  either  render  himself  useful  or  respectable. 

The 
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The  dffiee  of  Assistant  Magistrates  in  the  City 

might  be  assigned  to  si*  active  and  honourable  men, 
wfeo  would  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  criminal 

♦department  of  the  Police.     The  prpceedings  of  these 
Magistrates  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 

'the- Aldermen;  as  often  as  one  or  more  could  conve- 
niently attend  ;  op  which  occasions  they  could  ne? 

<cessarily  preside,  as  holding  within  their  o^n  district 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Magistracy. 
The  difference  in  point  of  benefit  to  the  Com: 

'  jmmity  between  a  Mind  constantly  occupied  in  ob- 

K  jeets  of  public  utility,  and  that  which  is  only  occa- 
sionally employed,  is  great  beyond  all  possible  pall- 
iation.—Nor  is  the  measure  without  precedent,  even 
in  the  City  of  London,  since  the  Recorded  may,  in 
his  high  office,  be  fairly  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
Magistrate  with  a  salary. 
Ready  on  every  occasion  at  their  Sittings  in  the 

:  morning  and  evening,  to  offer  their  advice  or  assis- 
tance to  the  labouring  people,  as  well  as  nil  ranks  of 
the  Community,  who  apply  for  it— to  adjust  their 
differences,  and  to  protect  them  against  wrongs  and 

•  oppressions  :  prepared  also,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
to  receive  and  follow  up  informations  Vhere  crimes 
have  been  cpwipittefl,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 

.  object  while  it  is  practicable  to  attain  it;  those  As- 
si^ant  Mag istra^^  would  afford  incalculable  advan- 
tages to  the  City :  which  would  be  still  farther  in- 

'  creased,  if  a  System  of  co-operation  of  the  other 
Police  Magistrates  were  established,    upon  a  plan 

which 
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which  would  unite  their  energy,  and  reader  their  ju- 
risdiction co-extensive*     (See  ante,  pages  419420,) 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Police  Magistrates  for  Westminster,  and  the 
parts  of  Middlesex  and  Surry,  contiguous  to  the  City 
of  London,  great  benefits  have  been  experienced 
Croup  the  assistance  and  advice  which  have  been  af- 
forded tp  the  indigent,  and  the  ignorant 

Many  quarrels  and  little  law-suits  have  been  pre- 
vented,  and  innumerable  differences  immediately  re* 
conciled  without  any  expence. 

Jt  is  in  this  wanner  that  Magistrates,  acting  up  to 
tb&  spirit  of  tbeir  Public  Duty,  and  bestowing  their 
wk»k  attention  upon  whatever  relates  to  that  duty, 
confer  those  obligations  upon  the  Community  which 
op  wodeFate  remuneration  can  pay. 

The  office  of  a  Police  Magistrate  is  not  like  other 
p*bli<?  situations : — for  the  business  is  multifarious, 
tfjdom  admits  of  any  recess  or  a  vacation.— it  is,  or 
OQgbt  to  be,  constant,  Uiborious,  and  without  inter- 
tnisswn*. 

But 

• 

*  In  the  month  of  October,  17i)3,  a  respectable  Committee, 
representing  the  great  body  of  the  Manufacturers  in  Spitaliields, 
waited  ou  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  theJiome 
Department,  with  an  Addresa  of  Thanks  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Police  System  5  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows :  , 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  that  great  benefits  have  / 
a/Seen,  with  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  from  the  correct  and 
regular  manner  in  which  the  judicial  business  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Police;  in  consequence  of  whose  vigilance  aud 
attention,  aneffiectualaheok  has  bee*  giyta.to  g%stejn  of  depre* 

1  L  4  datiom. 
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(Security,  which  has  been  shewn  in  the  course  of  this 
Work,  to  be  so  much  wanted,  and  so  indispensably 
necessary. 

To  understand  the  Police  of  the  Metropolirto 
that  extent  which  is  necessary  to  direct  and  super- 
intend its  general  operations,  it  must  be  acted  upon 
practically  ;  and  those  who  undertake  the  superintend* 
ence  and  management  alluded  to,  must  be  men  able> 
intelligent,  prudent,  and  indefatigable]  devoting  their 
'whole  attention  to  this  object  alpne.  Clerks  might 
be  continually  employed  with  great  advantage  in  en* 
tering  and  posting  up  under  the  proper  heads,  such 
new  information  as  should  be  obtained  from  day  to 
day ;  and  hours  should  be  appointed  for  receiving 
auch  intelligence  from  all  proper  and  well-informed 
persons,  who  might  choose  to  offer  the  same ;  so 
far  as  such  information  related  to  Public  wrongs,  and 
offences  against  the  peace,  safety,  and  well-being  of 
Society. 

Under  such  a  System,  with  a  proper  power  of  re- 
munerating Officers  and  others,  scarcely  a  Robbery% 
Burglary,  Larceny,  or  fraudulent  Transaction  coidd 
be  committed,  where  the  perpetrators  would  not  be 
very  speedily  detected  and  brought  to  justice ;  for 
then  the  Magistrates,  in  their  respective  districts, 
would  be  enabled  to  act  with  confidence,  vigour, 
-  and  energy,  in  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
offenders; — and  the  effect  would  be  to  excite  a 
general  terror  in  the  minds  of  every  class  of  delin- 
quents ;  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  strongly  as 

a  means 


\ 
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ft  tft&nt  of  preventing  primes,  and  iwproviwg  thi 
morals  awl  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
People. 

• la  addition  to  this  these  responsible  Commissioners 
of  Police  might  with  great  propriety,  and  with  09 
little  public  utility,  have  committed  to  them  the  sn? 
periotendence  of  all  Receipts  and  Disbursement*  qf 
fhe  accounts,  and  of  all  monies  applicable  to  ttfgteet*  of 
Police :  these  they  should  lay  annually  before  Ru£*> 
went,  if  required,  accompanied  by  a  General  Report 
l^t^he  legislature,  as  well  as  the  Public  at  l?rg& 
*njght  see  in  what  manner  the  funds  had  been  ?p* 
fiied  j  and  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  pr* 
vetttiou  of  crimes,  and  in  restoring  among  the  I*» 
pouring  People  that  sense  of  morality,  which  nevei^ 
(perhaps,  was  at  £  lower  ebb  than  at  present 

The  most  enlightened  Foreigners  who  have  visited 
this  Metropolis,  rod  contemplated  the  nature  awl 
organization  of  our  Police  System,  join  in  one  £*- 
ner&l  remark  upon  it ;  vi^ — 4 '  That  we  kaoesomtthfr 
!'  daw  of  Police*  for  apprehendwg  Delinquents*  qfter 
"  crimes  are  actually  committed;  but  none  for  the  pur- 
u  pose  of  preventing  /Aew."-— This  certainly  ifc  in  orb 
*ense,  literally  tmej^Haud  from  this  source,  <&#- 
bined  with  the  imperfection  of  the  Criminal  Codfc 
have  arisen  all  those. enormities  afcd  inoanuenjflnpifli 
ajrefrdy  so  amply  detailed. 

Attached  tp  the  Lajws  and  government  of  his 
country,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  the  Author 
of  this  ^rk  will  not  be  too  prone  tp  seek  for  greater 

perfectioa 
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perfection  in  Qjt^cr  nations :  or  to  quote  them  wex- 
WpkstO  fc  Stated  iq  tb*  Metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire ;  ami  still  less  if  spch  examples  should  tenc^ 
io  the  slightest  degree,  to  abridge  that  freedom  which 
i$  the  birthright  of  eypry  Briton,  But  as.  all  trap 
Jiberfy  depend*  on  those  fences  which  are  established 
\n  eveiy  Coiimtcy,  for  the  protection  of  the  Persons 
jmd  Property  of  the  People,  against  every  attack 
qvhat$Qeyer ;  and  as  prejudices  aught  to  be  banished 
from  the  TO  i**4  ijn  all  discussions  tending  to  promote 
tfa  general  Weal,  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  «f 
fepfjpwitig  good  Systems  from  other  Nations ;  when- 
ever such  can  be  adopted,  consistent  with  the  Con- 
fttitutipq  pf  the  Cou»tryf  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
j§utyect. 

Jn  France,  under  the  Old  Government,  how  much 

j&ocver  i*?uy  parts  of  the  System  of  that  Country 

W**e  jWtty  reprobated,  by  all  who  were  acquainted 

.^ith  t^e  b)esf  jngs  of  Freedom,  yet,  in  the  manage- 

j*ent aod  regulation  of  what  was  denominated  The 

JPpiice,   thfire  existed  that  kind  of  Establishment, 

with  .regard  to  personal  security,   and  protection 

jtga&st  the  depredations  of  the  most  depraved  part 

0  the  com m i^nity,  which  Englishmen  have  certainly 

qKver  enjoyed ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  suffered 

manifold  inconveniences  from  an  idea,  (surely  a  very 

{rroueop*  oae,)  Ci  that  we  must  endure  these  public 

wrongs,  and  expose  pur  property  and  lives  to  the 

jtteck  of  murderer*,  robbers,  and  highwayuaen,  as 

#*  pice  tf  Jtfertyr 

When 
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When  difficulties  are  felt,  it  is  onr  duty  to' look 
at  them  dispassionately  j  to  face  them  with  fortitude 
and  to  discuss  them  with  intelligence*— divested  of 
all  prejudices  generated  merely  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion. By  pursuing  this  mode  of  investigation,  it 
-will  be  discovered  that  in  other  Governments  there 
may  be  some  Establishments  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  in  part  be  adopted,  not 
only  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  Freedom  of  th« 
Subject ;  but  with  the  advantage  of  extending  to  the 
tftass  of  the  People,  who  are  not  in  a  course  of  d£ 
Tmciuency,  more  real  liberty  than  they  at  present 
enjoy.— 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trdiiMes  in  France; 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  ftf 
the  National  Police,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metro- 
polis, had  upon  his  Registers  the  names  of  not  leas 
than  twenty  thousand  suspected  and  depraved  cha- 
racters, whose  pursuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  cri- 
mirral  nature :  yet  by  making  this  part  0f  Poliee  the 
immediate  object  of  the  close  and  uniform  attention 
of  one  branch  of  the  Executive  Government,  Crimes 
were  much  less  frequent  than  in  England;  and  the 
security  extended  to  the  Public,  with  regard  to  thte 
protection  of  Life  and  Property  agaitast  lawless  de- 
predation, was  infinitely  greater. — To  elucidate  this 
assertion,  and  to  shew  to  what  a  wonderful  height 
the  System  had  advanced,-  the  Reader  is  referred  to 
'  the  following  Anecdotes ;  which  were  mentioned  to 
the  Author  by  a  Foreign  Minister  of  great  intelH- 

gencfc 
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gence  and  information,  whd  resided  some  years  at 
the  Court  of  France. 

"  A  Merchant  of  high  respectability  in  Bourdeaux 
had  Occasion  to  visit  the  Metropolis  upon  commef- 
cial  business,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to 
a  very  large 'amount. 

■•  4€  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,'  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and 
addressed  hitri  to  this  effect :— r***S>,  I  Jute*  been 
xeaiting  for  you  some  time  ;  according  to  my  notes  you 
were-  to  artioe  at  this  hour;  and  your  person,  your 
carriage,  and  your  portmanteau,  exactly  answering  the 
description  I  hold  in  my  hand,  you  will  permit  me  to  have 
ihe  honour  of  conducting  you  to  Monsieur  De  Sartine.  * 

"  The  Gentleman,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  this 
interruption,  and  still  more  so  at  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  mentioned,  de- 
manded to  know  what  Monsieur  De  Sartine  wanted 
Vtth  him  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  never 
had  committed  any  offence  against  the  Laws,  and 
ihat  he  could  have  ho  right  to  interrupt  or  detain 
him.  ^  •     '     • 

*<  The^Messenger  declared  himself  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  the  detention :  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  when  he  had  conducted  him'td 
Monsieur  De  Sartine,  he  should  hfcve  executed  his 
'orders,  which  were  merely  ministerial. 

u  After  some  further  explanations,  the  Gentle- 
man permitted  the  Officer  to  conduct  him  accord- 
ingly.   Monsieur  De  Sartine  received  him  with  great 

^Ktenesi ; 


politeness }  and  after  requesting  him  t*  be  seated) 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  described  hk  portmad* 
tcau;  and  told  htm  the  exact  sum  to  bills  and  specie 
which  be  had  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  wfaeit 
he  was  to  lo4ge>  his  usual  time  of  going  to  bed.  Hid 
a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  the  Gentle- 
man had  conceived  could  only  be  known  to  hmmelf. 
+— Monsieur  de  Sartinc  having  thus  excited  attention* 
put  this  extraordinary  question  to  huH*—  Sir*  tot 
you  a  man  of  courage?*— The  Gen  tleman*  still  mort 
astonished  at  the  singularity  of  such  an*  interroga* 
tory,  demanded  the  reason  why  b#  put  such  a  Strang* 
question, -adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  ran 
ever  doubted  his  courage.    Monsieur  Dc  SartitK  j* 
plied> —Sir,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  this 
night  !~-Ifyou  are  a  man  of  courage,  you  must  go  to 
your  hotel,  qnd  retire  to  rest  at.  the  usual  hour :  butk 
careful  that  you  do  not  fait  asleep ;  neither  Will  it  k 
proper  for  you  to  look  under  the  bed,  or  into  anyoftk 
closets  wkkh  are  in  your  bedchamber;  (which  he  a* 
curatasly  described)  ;~*you  must  place  your  portmu* 
teau  in  its  usual  situation,  near  your  bed9  and  dkert* 
no  wspkion  :-*-lMrce  what  regains  tom^—If,  hw 
morfyoud&  not  feel  govt  courage  sufficient  tobesry* 
outf  I  will  procure  a  person  who  shall  personatcy* 
Htnd.go  to  bed  in  your  otead. 

"  The  Gentleman  being  convinced,  in  the  cow* 
of  the  cob  versation,  i|jat  Monsieur  De  Sar  tint's  iatd" 
Ifgence  was*  accurate  in  every  particular,  he  *&#»   " 

t*  be  personated)  and  farmed  an  immediate  real* 
.a  tioDi 
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troBy  TitetAlly,  to  follow  the  direcfadns  lie  had  receive 
ed>;  he  accordingly  treat  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour/ 
tMbieh  wfcs  eleven  o*docfc^-At  half  past  twelve  (the 
tune  mentioned  :by<  Monsieur  Eh  Sartinc),  tlie  door 
of  the  bed-chamber  burst  open*  and  three  men  en-* 
tared  with  a  4sp£  lantern,  daggers  and  pistols,-* -The 
Gentleman,  who  of  couise  was  awoke,  perceived1  on* 
*f  them  to  be  his  own  servant^They  ■  rifled  his  port- 
manteau, undisturbed,  and  settled  the  plan  of  put- 
ting him  to  death. — The  Gentleman,  hearing  aU  this, 
tad  not  knowing  by  what  means  he  was  to  be  rescu- 
ed, it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  under  great 
perturbation  of  n>ind  during-  such  an  awftil  interval 
of  suspense ;  when,  at  the  moment  the  vittahis  wfcrt 
prepared  to  commit  the  horrid  deed,   four  Police 
Officers,  acting  under  Moms*  DtSartinfs  Orders,  who 
were  concealed  under  the  bed*  and  in  the  closet, 
rushed  out  and  seized  the  offender*  wMi  the  property 
in  their  possession,  and  in  the  act  of  preparing  to 
tomnrit  the  murden 

"  Hie  consequence  was,  that  die  perpetration  of 
the  atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and  sufficient  evi* 
dence  obtained  totronvlct  the  offenders. — Monsieur 
De  Star  tine's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this 
horrid  offence  of  robbery  and  murder ;  which,  but 
fortfce  accuracy  of  the  System*  would  probably  have 
been  carried  into  execution." 

Another  Anecdote  was  mentioned  to  the  Author 
by  the  same  Minister,  relative  to  the  Emperor  Joseph 
the  Second:  " That  Monarch,  having  in  the  year 

1787, 
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178?,  formed  and  promulgated  a  new  Code  of  Laws 
relative  to  criminal  and  civil  offences  ;•  and  having 
also  established  what  He  eonceived  to  be  the  best 
System  of  Police  hi  Europe;  he  could  scarcely  eve* 
forgive  the  French  Natjon,  in  consequence  of  the 
accuracy  and  intelligence  of  Mom.  De  Sarfinehw 
ing  been  found  so  much  superior  to  his  own ;  not-* 
withstanding  the  immense  pains  he  had  bestowed 
upon  that  department  of  his  Government. 

"  A  very  notorious  offend^  wlio  Was  a  subject 
of  the  Emperor,  and  who  committed  many  atrocious 
acts  of  violence  ahd  depredation  at  Vienna,  >vas 
traced. to  Paris  by  the  Police  established  by  His  Ma* 
jesty,  who  ordered  his  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Frantie  to  demand  that  this  delinquent  should  be  de* 
livered  up  to  Public  Justice. 

"  Mms.  De  Sartine  acknowledged  to  the  Imperial 
Ambassador,  that  the  person  he  inquired  after  had 
teen  \n  Paris  f— that»  if  it  would  be  iny  satisfaction* 
he  could  inform  him  Where  he  had  lodged*  and  the 
different  gaming-tables,  and  other  places  of  infamous 
resort*  which  he  frequented  while  there— but  that 
he  was  how  gonet — 

"  The  Ambassador,  after  stating  the  accuracy  and 
correct  mode  by  which  the  Police  of  Vienna  was  con* 
ducted,  insisted  that  this  offender  must  still  be  in 
Paris;  otherwise  the  Emperor  would  liot  have  com* 
mandfcd  him  to  make  such  an  application* 


y 


Vide  pagt  63  4*  &?*  of  this  Volume. 

"  Monsieur 
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*'  Mbnsilfur  De  Sartine  smiled  at  the  incredulity  of 
the  Imperial  Minister,  and  madea  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  2 — 

'  fc  Do  me  the  honour,  Sir,  to  inform  the  Emperor; 
your  Matter,  that  the  perso?i  he  looks  for  left  Pa  fa  on 
tfie  \i)th  day  of  the  last  month  ;  and  is  now  lodged  if* A 
back /room  looking  into  a  garden  in^the  third  story  ofd 
house,  number  93,  in  >  ■  street,  in  his  awn  Capital  of 
Vienna  ;  where  his  Majesty  will,  by  sending  to  the 
spoti  he  sure  to  find  him.r*- 

"  It  was  littrallv  as  the  French  Minister  of  Police 
had  stated.+^Tbe  Emperor,  to  his-  astonishment, 
found  the  delinquent \  in  the  h6use  and  apartment 
described ;  <biit  he  Wafc  greatly  mortified  at  this  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  Poliqe;  which,  in 
this  instance,  in. point  of  intelligence,  epen  in  Vi- 
tnncu,  Was  discovered  to  be  so  much  superior  to  his 


own. " 


Tlje  fact  is,  that  the  French  System  had  arrived 
at  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  though  not 
necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  be  copied  as  a  pattern, 
might,  nevertheless,  furnish  many  useful  hfots,  cal- 
culated to  improve  the*  Police  of  this  Metropolis, 
consistent  with. ike  existing  Laws;  and  even  to  ex* 
tend  .and  increase  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  without 
taking  one  privilege  away;  or  interfering  in  the 
pursuits  of  anyone  class  of  individuals ;  except  those 
employed  in  purposes  of  mischief,  fraud,  and  crimi- 
nality. / 

The  situation  of  this  Country,  (indeed  of  eveiy ' 

M  m  country 
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pqsed  to  be  laid  upon  Receivers  of  Stole*  Goods; 
ujtoa  Night  Coaches, — and  fawn,  .other  regulations 
Applicable  tp  those  particular  offences. .  A  large  pro- 
tyftitiXk  Q?  thz  Coiners,  DcalwzpA.Uttcrcrt  of  Be* 
Mmfy,  feeling  the  risk  of  detection,  as  !well  as  of 
punishment^  greatly  extended  and  increased,  would 
pjpba Wy, alpandoi}  the. business  as, hazardous  and  de- 
stflUQtive*  ,3H*e, completion  of  the  General  System 
vhn&1  also,  either  collaterally for  immediately,  reach 
tbe.fcribk  of  ,  Cheats,, Swindlers,  and  Lottery  Offen- 
ders, in  audi  a  axapnei\as  to,  occasion  a  considerable 
reduction  of  their  number,  by  narrowing  the  ground, 
ahd!  destroying  the  resources  by  which  they  at  pre- 
aebt;flourish*  <     : » <    \: 

:  h  The <  establishment  of  such  a  System  would  beat! 
hnwedihtt ,  benefit,  to>  every  roan  of  property,  as  an 
individual,,  independent  of  the  Public  at  large;  but 
CMGU  id  aaotber  poiiH.of  vie\^.it  is  doubly  necessary 
fctiihis  jijnctiihy  when  new , events  are  daily,  occur- 
ion g>  of  a  nafture  truly  intenestaftg  to  tthe.  peace  aqd 
wttib^uig  of  Society,/ and:  to  the. tranquillity  of  the 
6teteT;  rendering  it  more  than  ever  .necessary  to 
pti&dkh  a  System  of  unreenrittbg  yigilance.  It  is  a 
^t^ejf  established*,  that  it  wis  principally  ttlptnigb 
ilWmfedium^aiDclby  live  assistance,  LbfrnwAyM  the 
Aii'nty.  thousand  miscseaQtvwbo  were?  registered, 
jrevtousUo  the -anarchy  oiOFraoee^  on  the.  hooks  of 
the  Lieutenant  .of j Police,  thalrthe  contending:  Fac 
♦lions,  i  a  that  distracted  country,  were; .enabled  ta 
-perpetuate  those  horrid  Jriassac reaand  acts  uf  atrocity, 
i :.     i  l  x  ;•:  uhich 
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which  have  been  beheld  with  detestation,  abhoi*- 
rence  and  astonishment,  by  every  civilized  nation 
in  the  world,  r     ' 

Let  it  he  recollected*  at  the  same  time,  that  Man- 
kind, in  a  state'  of  depravity,  arising  from  a  long 
course  of  criminal  turpitude,  are  nearly  alike  in  every 
country  ;  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  several  thousand  miscreants  of  the 
same  description  which  now  infest  London  ;  for  they 
too,  upon  any  fatal  emergency,  (which  God  forbid  !) 
would  be  equally  ready  as  their- brethren  in  iniquity 
were,  in  Paris,  to  repeat  the  same  atrocities',  itfdfi^ 
opportunity  offered. 

A3  the  effectuating  such  an  objetit  has  become  so 
great  a  desideratum  ; — and  as  it  is  to  confer  those 
blessings  which  spring  from  a  well-regulated  Police, 
calculated  to  extend  a  species  of  protection  #  to  the 

inhabitants 

•  In  mentioning  what  regards  the  protection  of  the  Metropolis, 
with  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  Civil  Force  in  Constables,  it 
is  impossible  to' overlook  those  eminent  advantages  which  have 
arisen  from  the  excellent  institutions  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  and  the  other  associated 
Corps,  who  have  so  nobly  stood  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger  to 
support  the  deficient  Police  of  the  Country. 

To  these  Patriotic  individuals,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Metro- 
polis are  under  infinite  obligations. 

Regardless  of  their  own  ease,  convenience,  interest,  or  personal 
tofoty,  the  members  of  these  public-spirited  associations  have 
ever  stood  forward  in  the  hour  of  tumult  and  disorder,  gratui- 
tously, and  at  their  own  cxpence,  for  the  protection  of  their 
Fellow  citizens  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Public  peace. 

The 
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inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis,  which  has  never 
been  heretofore  experienced ; — it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  a  matter  of  general  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Finance,  have  strongly  recommended  to  Parliament 
a  Syetem  of  Police,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Public  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  Work. 

In  order  that  improvements,  sanctioned  by  such 
high  authority,  and  the  adoption  of  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  Society,  may  be  fully 
pfp&ined  and  elucidated ;  a  detail  of  the  measures, 
which  have  been  recommended,  with  general  obser- 
vations on  the  proposed  System,  are  reserved  for  the 
ensuing  Chapter* 

The  assistance  they  Ijave,  on  every  occaMop,  afforded  the  civil 
power,  and  the  sacrifices  of  valuable  time  which  they  have  made, 
at  the  risk  of  health,  and  tinder  circumstances  where  they  were 
compelled  to  forego  that  ease  and  comfort,  wh;cU  in  many  in- 
stances, from  thnr  opulence  and  rank  in  life,  are  attached  tQ 
their  particular  situations— it  is  to  bp  hoped,  wiJJ  never  be  fort 
gotten  by  a  grateful  Fublic. 


CHAF 
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CHAP.     XVIH. 

The  System  of  Police  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  explained. — A  proposition  to  con- 
solidate the  tieo  Boards  of  Hawkers  arid  Pedlars, 
and  Hackney  Coaches,  into  a  Board  of  Police  Re- 
venue.—The  whole  Revenues  of  Police  from  Fees, 
Penalties  and  Licence  Duties,  to  make  ,a  com  won 
Fund.— Accounts  to  be  audited. — Magistrates  to 
distribute  small  rewards.— A  Pmer  to  the  Board  to 
make  ByerlMws. — A  concurrent  jurisdiction  recom- 
mended— also  the  Penitentiary  House  for  reforming 
Convicts. — Other  measures  proposed  after  the  Board 
is  established — namely,  a  Public  Prosecutor  for  the 
Crown.— A  Register  of  Lodging  Houses. — The 
establishment  of  a  Police  Gazette. — Two  leading  ob- 
jects to  be  attained. — The  prevention  of  Crimes: 
and  raising  a  Revenue  for  Police  purposes.— The 
enumeration  of  the  Dealers  who  are  proposed  to  be 
Licenced. — A  General  View  of  the  annual  evpewe 
of  the  present  Police  System.  Obsetxatwns  on  the- 
effect  of  the  System  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  respect  to  the  Morals  and  Finances 
of  the  Country. — Suggestions  respecting  a  chain,  of 
connection  with  Magistrates  in  the  Country,  and  the 
viode  of  effecting  it. — Licences  to  be  granted  by  select 
Magistrates  in  the  Country,  and  by  the  Central  Board 
'in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. — The  Functions 
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tifthc  proposed  Beard  explained. — Specifications  of 
the  Trades  to  be  regulated  and  Licenced. — General 
Reflections  oi\  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Commit  tee. —^Concluding  Obse)vatfons. 
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Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  utility  of  in? 
vestigating  the  nature  of  the  Police  System,  the 
Select  Committee  of  tli£  House  of  Commons  on 
Finance  turned  their  attention  to  this,  among  many 
other  important  objects  in  theSessionof  theyear  1798: 
and,  after  a  laborious  investigation  which  occupied 
several  months,  (during  which  period  the  Author  of 
this  Treatise  underwent  several  examinations)  *  they 
made  their  final  Report — in  which  after  stilting  it 
as  their  opinion,  "  that  the  general  tendency  of  our 
"  ceconomical  arrangements  upon  this  subject  is  ill 
<f  calculated  to  meet  the  accumulating  burdens, 
•  '  which  are  the  infallible  result  of  so  much  error  in 
"%  our  System  of  Police'*— they  recommended  it  to 
Parliament  to  reduce  or  consolidate  Ui  the  two  offices 
'*  of  -Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  ^and  Hackney  Coaches, 
"  into  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue,  under  the  dircc- 
"  tion  of  a  competent  number  of  Commissioners, 
il  with  Such  Salaries  as  should  bid  fair  to  engage 

t  §ce  Appendix  to  the  28th  Report  of  the  Committee. 

4<  (alcuts 
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**  talents  adequate  to  the  situation,  and  as  shoifld 
"  be  sufficient  to  command  the  whole  exertion  of 
"  those  talents, — That  the  Receiver  of  the  Police 
"  offices,  should  be  the  Receiver-General  of  tho, 
"  funds  proposed  td  be  collected  by  this  Board, — 
"  That  the  superintendants  of  aliens  should  form  a 
"  part  of  its  business. — That  the  fees  and  penalties 
"  received  at  the  several  offices  of  Police,  together 
"with  the  Licence-duties  and  penalties,  if  any, 
"  which  shall  be  in  the  collection  of  this  consolt- 
"  dated  Board,  shall  make  one  common  fund,  out 
"  of  which  all  salaries  and  cxpenccs  of  the  several 
"  offices  of  Police  should  be  defrayed,  as  well  as  all 
"  those  of  the  Consolidated  Board,  and  that  all  pay- 
"  ments  whatever  should  be  made  by  the  Receiver, 
"  under  the  sanction  of  this  Board,  subject  to  the 
f  %  approbation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  hi* 
"  Majesty's  Treasury. — That  the  accounts  of  the 
"  Receiver  should  be  audited  and  signed  by  the 
"  Board  before  being  delivered  to  the  Treasury,  or 
11  the  office  for  auditing  accounts. — That  the  ba- 
1  i  lances  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver,  after  retaiu- 
*  jng  what  may  be  sufficient  for  current  expences, 
"  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  at  frequent 
"and  fixed  periods. — That  Magistrates  of  Police 
"should  be  empowered  to  distribute  small  rewards 
"to  Constables  or  othp  rs,  for  meritorious  services 
"  to  be  paid  by  the  Revenue,  after  receiving  the 
"  sanction  of  the  Board  :  And  further,  that  the 
"  Poard  should  have  power  to  make  Bye-laws,  for 

■♦'the 
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11  the  regulation  of  such  Minor  Objects  of  Police 
"  as  relate  to  the  objects  of  their  superintendence, 
u  and  to  the  control  of  all  Coaches,  Chairs,  Carts, 
|€  Barrows,  ami  the  conduct  of  all  Coachmen,  Chair- 
"  men,  Carters,  &c.  and,  the  removal  and  preven- 
€l  tion  of  annoyances,  ,and  the  correction  of  all  of- 
11  fences  against  the  cleanliness,  tire  quiet,  and  the 
41  free  passage  of  the  Streets  of  the  Metropolis,  si- 
fl  milar  to  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Com- 
4t  missioners  of  Hackney  Coaches,  and  subject  in 
"  like  manner  to  the  approbation  of  the  Superior 
"  Judges  in  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall.*' — 
The  Committee  further  recommend  that  two  addi- 
tional Police  Offices  should  be  established  in  the 
City  of  London,  consisting  each  of  three  Magistrates, 
to  be  named  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
paid  out  of  the  General  funds,  and  to  have  Commis- 
sions front  the  Crown,  extending  over  the  whole 
Metropolis,  and  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Surry ;  and  that  the  Commissions  of 
the  Magistrates  of  the  other  eight  Offices  should 
extend  in  like  ^manner  over  the  whole  Metropolis, 
and  the  four  above-mentioned  Counties*.  And 
finally,  the  Committee  recommend  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  carrying  into  effect  the  Plan  and 
Proposal  of  Jeremiah  Jitntham,  Esq.  for  employing 

*  It' is  not  proposed  in  the  Bill,  now  in  preparation,  hereafter 
stated,  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the  City  of  London, 
unless  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Conuuon- 
Cuuucil,  shall  be  previously  obtained. 

ami 
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%tid  reforming  Convicts  as  a  measure  which  bids 
fairer  than  any  other  that  was  offered  to  the  Public, 
to  diminish  the  Public  expenditure  in  this  branch, 
and  to  produce  a  salutary  Reform  in  the  object  of 
the  proposed  Institution. 

Other  measures  are  stated  by  this  Committee  as 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  means  of  detection 
and  conviction  of  Offenders,  and  to  reduce  the  cx- 
^*ence  which  is  now  borne  |by  the  Public,  or  sustain- 
ed by  private  Individuals,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
very  inefficient  Police ;  while  they  seem  calculated 
to  lessen  the  growing  Calenders  of  Delinquency,  but 
which  may  be  better  matured  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  Offices  here  proposed  shall  have  taken  place. 
•**•'*  Such  as  the  appointment  of  Counsel  for  the 
"Crown,  with  moderate  Salaries,    to  conduct  all 
"  Criminal  Prosecution^,  and  rendering  the  Solicitor 
"to  the  Board  useful,  either  in  such  Prosecutions  as 
"  any  of  the  Public  Offices  might  find  it  necessary 
•'  to  institute;  or  in  such  Criminal  Prosecutions  $t 
"  the  suit  of  Individuals,  as  the  Public  Justice  of  the 
*'  Country  should  render  expedient. — Such  as  a  He- 
"  gister  of  Lodging-houses  in  the  Metropolis. — Such 
"  as  the  establishment  of  a  Police  Gazette,  to  be 
*'  circulated  at  a  low  price,  and  furnished  gratis  to 
"  all  persons  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board; 
"  who  shall  pay  a  licence  duty  to  a  certain  amount: 
"  And  such  also  as  an  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of 
"  the  police  of  tlje  Country." 

In 
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Jjrr  considering  this  Report  in  general,  it  is  do 
slight  gratification  to  the  Author  ot\thb  Treatise,  to 
discover  that  all  the  great  featiifres  of  his  original 
t Iesign  for  giving  to  .Police  its  genuine  character, 
unmixed  with  those  judicial  Powers  which  lead  to 
Pujmjmient,  and  properly  belong  to  Magistracy 
alone,  have  been  sanctioned  by  such  high  autho- 
rity. :    * 

In  taking  al  general  *iew  not  only  of  what  is  spe* 
rffically  recommended  -by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of  the  Report  it- 
self, two  leading  objects  appear  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion, namely— 

1st  The  prevention  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  by 
bringing  under  regulations  a  variety  of  dangerous 
and  suspicious  trades;*  the  uncontrolled  exercise 

of 


*  The  Trades  alluded  to  are  these  following,— vide  Appendix 
(C)  C8tli  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Hpuseof  Commoss 
f»n  Finance,  pngc  45,  46,  and  47. 

Kcxo  Revenues. 

1.  Wholesale  ond  Retail  Dealers  in  old  Naval  Stores,  Hand- 

•  » 

stuff,  and  Rags.  * 

?;  Dealers   in  second-hand  wearing  Apparel,  Stationary,  and 

Itinerant* 

•      ^^  > 

2.  Dealers  in  old  Iron  and  other  Metals,  &c.  . 

4.  Founders  and  others  using  Crucibles. 

5.  Persons  using  Draught  and  Truck  Carts  for  conveying  Stores, 
Rags,  and  Metals. 

€,  Persons  Licenced  to  slaughter  horses, 

7.  Persons 
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of  which  by  persons  of  loose  conduct,  islarown 
to  contribute  in:  a  very  high  degree  to  the  conceal- 
ment, and  by  that  means  to  the  encouragement 
'  and  multipficati&n  of  crim&.. '  T  '  * 

fid.  To  raise  a  moderate  Revenue  for  Police  pur- 
poses  from  the  persons  who  shalf  be  thus  coh- 
trolled,  by  means  of  Licence;  Duties,  and  other- 
wise so  motived  as  not  to  operate  as  a  .mat erial 
1  burden  J  tfhile  a  confident  hope  is  entertained, 
that  the  amount  of /this  revenue  will  go  a  con* 
siderable  length  in  relteVipg  the  finances  of  the 
country,    of  tlie-  expenses   ai  present,  incurred 
for  objects  of  Police,:  aad  that,  in  the  effect  of 
*>    the  gefieral  System,    a  -  considerable*  savfag  will 
."    §n^"^"cp»^quefttce' of  the.  expected  diminution 
of  crimes,  pafticulady  as  the^  d)ief  part  of  the 
-    cxpenae  appears  tfo-arise*  after  rjeiinquents  a#e  con- 
victed* '  .!•♦      r     .    .    ■    . 

Hiv3  By 


•t 


7.  Persons  keeping  Livery  Stables,  £#4  letting  Horses  far  hire* 
S.  Auctioneers,  who  hold  periodical  or  diurual  Saifs* 
Existing  Revenues  proposed  to  be  transferred  with  fl,  ticw  to  a  more 
effect ual^fontrol-y  vyd  to  tu^  improved.  Finance*  ,-A 

9.  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs* • 

10.  Hawkers  aad  Pedlars. 

11.  Pawn  Brokers.  .   ' 

12.  Dealers  in  Horses*  .     •  *    » 

■  -  •  •  ■  ..... 

N,  B.  The  new  Revenues  are  estimated  to  jield,,      j£ .64,000 
The  increase  of  the  existing  Reye  qjufis  is*  stated  at '      v.    19,46*7 


83,467 


» •  #  ^ 


•  The  amount  fifth*  general  expence  of  the  Grimiuaii'ulice  of 

tbft 
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By  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Boards  of  Hack- 
ney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers,  and  Pedlars,  the  func- 
tions 

the  Kingdom  as  stated  by  the  Committee  <m  Finance  in  tbeir 

28th  Report  is  us  follows : 

1st.  The  annual  average  of  the  total  expence 
of  the  Seven  Public  Offices  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, from  the  institution  in  August 
1792  to  the  end  of  the  year  17979  being 
ft  period  of  bi  years        -        -  £.18,281  IS   6 

2d.  The  total  expence  of  the  Office  at  Bow- 
street,  in  the  year  1797,  including  re- 
munerations to  the  Magistrates  in  lieu 
of  fees,  perquisites,  and  special  ser- 
vices, and  the  expence  of  the  patrole 
of  6*8  persons  .....  -  7,901    7   7 

Total  ex  pence  for  the  Metropolis    $6,183    6    I 
3d.  The  money  paid  to  the  several  Sheriffs 

(or  the  conviction  of. Felon*  in  17£7  9,650    0    t 

4th,  The  expence  of  maintain. 

ing  Convicts  on  board 

the  Hulks*  (exclusive 

of  415  under  Sentence 

of    Transportation    in 

the  different  gaols),  a- 

mounted  in  1797  to£.32,OSO    0    0 
5th.  The  expence*  incurred  in  , 

the    employment*     of 

Convicts  by  the  Navy 

and  Ordnance  Boards,  /* : 

probably  amounting  to 

not  less  than  from  101. 

to   201.   per  Man  per 

M 

annum,  were  by  com- 

juration        -  1,498  14  laj 


Carried  over    '  33,578  14  10£       35,833    6    1 

6th.  The 
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tions  of  the  Commissioners  will  become  very  exten- 
sive and  laborious,  since  iu  addition  to  the  inspection 
and  control  of  the  different  suspicious  trades  proposed 
to  be  licenced,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  Public,  and, 
indeed,  the  System  will  be  incomplete,  unless  they 
not  only  keep  constantly  in  their  view  the  general 
Calendar  of  delinquency,  but  also  carry  into  eifect 
such  plans  as,  on  mature  deliberation,  and  (many 
will  unquestionably  be  found  practicable;,  shall,  in 
a  great  measure,  prevent  the  terror— dangers— losses 
and  inconveniences  which  arise  from  foot-pad  and 
highway  robberies,  burglaries,  and  other  atrocious 

Brought  over  £.33,57$  14  10i£.35,S33     6  I 
6  th.   The   annual   average  of 

cloathing,    victualling,  _ 

and  transporting  Con- 
victs, and  of  the  Civil, 
Military,  and  Marine 
Departments  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Nor- 
folk Island,  from  1786 

to  1797        -        maw  is  uj 


i— ^ii—— —  .i 

155,869  13  10* 
To  which  add  the  farther  iums 

i 

annually    charged     on    the 

^.County  Rates,  or  incurred 
in  places  having  peculiar 
Jurisdiction  in  England     -      50,000     0     0 

Borne  (  by  the  Sheriffs  in  Eng- 
land        -         -         -  10,000     0     0  -  60,t>00     0     0 


-*»« 


Total  for  all  England  .     -         215,869  13  10$ 

i 
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offences,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  and  near  the 
Metropolis  at  present. — This  duty  will  naturally  at-? 
tach  to  tire  Central  Board,  and  which  the  Com- 
nfcbsioneW,  -(from  the  accurate  information  their 
situation  will  enable  them  to  procure,  and  the  Civil 
Force  they  may' -have  at  their  disposal,)  .will  be  well 
qualified  to  execute  with  advantage  to  the  Com* 
mumty  ;.and  while  competent  pecuniary  resources 
will  arise  from  the  Licence  Duties  imposed,  aided  by 
legislative  regulations,  applicable  to  this,  and  other 
objects  tending  to  the  general  prevention  of  Crimes, 
blame  may  fairly  be  imputed  wherever  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  is  not  manifest,  by  the  gradual  di- 
minution of  the  more  atrocious,  as  well  as  the  minor 
offences. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  plan  which  has  been  brought  under 
their  review  is  founded,  "  is  liable  to  no  error  ;  and 
that  supposing  it  faith  fully  executed  it  gives  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success',"  the  Public  will  naturally  be- 
come anxious  for  an  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  its  adop- 
tion. 

As  its  leading  feaure  is  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  the  innocent,  with  respect  to  their  Life>  Property, 
and  Convenience,  the  measures  of  this  Board  must, 
in  a  peculiar  degTee^  be  directed  with  prudence  and 
discretion  to  this  particular  object-  This  ,vill  be 
effected  not  only  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  per 
2  pet  rating 
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perpetrating  offences,  through  a  control  over  those 
Trades  by  which  they  are  facilitated  and  promoted, 
but  also  by  adding  to  the  risk  of  detection,  by  more 
prompt  and  certain  mode  of  discovery  wherever 
crimes  are  committed.  .  Thus  must  the  idle  and  pro- , 
fiigate  be  compelled  to  assist  the  State,  by  resorting 
to  habits  of  industry,  while  the  more  incorrigible, 
delinquents  will  be  intimidated  and  deterred  from 
pursuing  a  course  of  turpitude  and  criminality,  which, 
the  energy  of  the  Police  will  render  top  hazardous 
and  unprofitable  to  he  followed  up. as  a  trade;  and 
the  regular  accession  of  numbers  to  recruit  and . 
strengthen  the  hordes  of  criminal  delinquents,  who 
at  present  afflict  Society,  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
prevented. 

-  These  objects  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee) are  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Board  of  Police  Revenue;  the  views  of  the 
Members  of  which  should  be  directed  to  the  means 
of  adding  "  Security  to  the  Person  and  Property 
"of  the  peaceful  Subject;  the  Morals  of  the 
"  People,  and  the  general  Finances  of  the  Coun- 
"  try  >  by  those  powers  of  action  which  are  likely 
"  to  operate  most  beneficially  towards  the  prevention 
"  of  Crimes." 

« 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  it  would  seem, 
(after  mature  deliberation),  to  be  necessary  not 
only  to  extend  the  Licensing  System  over  the  whole 
Kingdoip ;  but  also  to  form  a  chain  of  connection 

Nk  between 
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between  the  Central  Board,  and  eve*y:district  df  thr 
Country,  with  a  View  as  well  to  a  more  effectual 
Cdritrol  ovfcr  thdi'e  suspicious  Tterders,  who  are  to 
becbttie  immediate  bbjfecW  bf  "attention  on  thte  part 
bf  the  Police,  as  to  establish  &  liiore  correct  and 
certain  ihode  df  collecting  the  proposed  Reve- 
nue. 

This  chain  df  connection  would  appear  to  be  only 
afctarhtlWe  through  the  medium  6f  Select  local  Ma- 
gistrates, *  tb  Whom  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility 
would  attach,  and  who  by  means  of  Stationary  Sur- 
veyors, ^bein^€otistab|fes),  appointed  by  tbrtaselves, 
abd  under  their  ltoiiiitdiate  Goatrdl,  would  be  ernt- 
abted  to  stip^S iftitid  the  collection  of  the  Licence 
Duties,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  inspect  into,, 
afttt  fefeulate  tHfe  ^hetal  Pdilde  of  «hte  District,  while 
in  fcohjuhctioik  with  bthrt-  Justice*  to >  the  division, 
tfie^  Rallied' the  Annual  tjceftcts  to  the  different 
^Dealers,  'ujtoh  tht'stfme  j&in  \<4»ch  is  at  present  pur* 
$\1&A  With  rfesfjedt  to  Alehou&$. 

ftrohVthis  general  rule,  however,  On  accoutat  of 

*  It  is  presufn^d,  jthpl  the  distinction  of  Select  Magistrates^ 

*  '        * 

joined  to  the  patronage  arising  from  .the  appointment  t>f  inferior 
Officers  of  Police  in  their  respective  Districts  of  the  Country* 
(as  Surveyors  and  Collectors  of  Licence  Duties),  tfooM  *bi  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  men  orf  property,  talents, 
and  respectability,  to.  Undertake  this  very 'honourable  Trust:  t« 
which "  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  many  would  be  sti- 
mulated, in  a  particular,  degree,  by  the  impulses  of  patriotism, 
and  a  desire  to*  introduce  a  correct"  mid  improved  System  of 
Police  in  tTieir  respective  Districts.    ' 

the 
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the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Metropolis,  a  deviatibn 
might  be  necessary  and  useful  to  'the  Public.  It 
Would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Dealers  resident 
within  a  certain  distance  toxind  the  Metropolis, 
should  receive  theft  Licences  from  the  Centfel  Boatd, 
and  be  immediately  under  its  coritroh— The  advan- 
tages resulting  frdm  thjs  arrangement  are  obvious*— 
The  chief  part  of  the  Receivers,  and  Criminal  Deal- 
ers, who  contribute  iq  so  great a  degree  to  the  In- 
crease and  concealment  of  the  numerous  offencfes, 
which  are  committed  in  and  near  the  Metropolis, 
ttqttite  that  the  siipeimtendance  should  not  be1  di- 
vided, but  that  it  phould  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
Board*  where  all  intelligence  is  supposed  to  center ; 
and  whose  peculiar  duty  it  will  be  to  watch  the  pro* 
grew  of  Crimes  in  all  -theit  ramifications,  and  to 
adopt  measutes  for  preventing  the  growing  corrup- 
tion of  Morals,  by  whitft  ever}'  species  of  delin- 
quency is  generated. 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  compassing  this  and. 
every  other  object  in  the  view  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, it  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  Board  should 
be  authorized  to  exercise  the  following 

FUNCTIONS: 
I.  To  manage  that  branch  of  the  Police  which  re- 
lates to  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs. — To  enforce 
•strictly  the  laws  now  in  being  for  the  better  order- 
ing this  system  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  aiad 
convenience  of  the  Metropolis. — To  obtain  new 

a  v  S  powers 
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-  powers  (where  wanting)  to  compel  a  greater  degwe 
of  cleanliness  and  security,  with  respect  to  these 

*  vehicles. — To  banish,  if  possible,  from  the  frater- 
nity those  criminal  characters  denominated  Flask 
Coachmnt  and  to  secure  civility,  and  prevent  im- 

.  position.— For  this  last  purpose  a  department 
should  be  continued,  as  at  present,  (a  part  of  the 

.  Institution, )  having  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 

» .  other  Magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
.  determining  disputes  between  Coachmen  and  die 
Public. 

IL  To  execute  the  laws  relative  to  Hawkers  and 
Pedlars. — To  regiilate  and  improve  the  System 
respecting  this  suspicious  class  of  Dealers,  and 
more  effectually  to  extend  the  control  over  them 
by  means  of  the  Select  Magistrates  in  each 
District  of  the  country  where  they  travel,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  narrowly  watching  their  con* 
duct 

III.  To  grant  Licences  in  the  Town  District  (L  t. 
within  the  limits  of  the  Penny-Post,)  while  the  Se- 
lect and  other  Justices  grant  similar  Licences  is 
the  Country ;  under  the  authority  of  the  proposed 
general  Police  Bill,  to  the  following  Traders,  and 
others,*  via. 

1st  Par- 

*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pains  and  labour  whickhave  been  be- 
stowed in  settling  the  description  of  the  persons,  proposed  to  be 
licenced,  With  a  view  to  an  accurate  system  of  Legislation.  A  re- 
gard to  this  accuracy  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  those  classes 
recommended  bythe  proposer  to  theSelect  Committee ;  because oo 

attemptinf 

3 
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Bt*  Purchasers  of  secondhand  and  other  House* 

hold  goods,  for  Sale, 
fid.  Wholesale  purchasers  Of  Rags,  and  unserviceable 
-Cordage,  for  Sale  to  Paper-makers. 
3d.  Retail  Purchasers  of  Rags,  and  unserviceable 

Cordage,  for  Sale  to  Paper-makers. 
4th.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Apparel,  made-up 

Piece  Goods,  and  Remnants  for  Sale. 
5th.  Walking  or  Itinerant  Purchasers  of  second-hand 

Apparel,  made-up  Piece-goods,  and  Remnants  for 

.  Sale. 
$tb.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Naval  Stores,  for 

•    Safe. 

7th.  Wholesale  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Metals, 
for    ale. 

ftth.  Retail  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Metals,  of 
persons  in  general,  for  working  up, 

9th.  Every  Worker  of  second-hand  Metals  pur- 
chasing the  same,  from  persons  in  general,  and 
not  from  Licensed  Dealers. 

10th.  Purchasers  of  second-hand  Building  Materials 
for  Sale. 

]lth.  Persons  keeping  Draught-Carts  for  second- 
hand-goods, purchased  for  Sale. 

lfith.  Persons  keeping  Hand  or  Truck  Carls  for  se- 
cond-hand goods,  purchased  for  Sale. 

. .  ♦ 

attempting  to  frame  a  Bill,  it  was  found  impracticable  in  one  case* 
and  impolitic  in  another,  to  apply  Legislative  rules  that  would 
ooi  either  be  defeated  or  invade  the  privileges  of  innocence*. 

*  Personi  keeping  Crucibles,  and  Auctioneers. 

n  n  3  13th.  Sel- 
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13m.  Seflenof  Uniuieeugd  Pledges,  otto  ■bcU« 
by  Auction  :  and  also  to  control  and  inspect  the 
conduct  of  these  dealers,  so  as  if  possible  t»  coo* 
fine  them  to  the  innocent  part  of  their  trade*; 
and  to  collect  and  receive  die  respective  licence 
Duties.* 

IV.  To  grant  Licences  also  in  like  manner  to  other 
Traders,  which  are  already  under  some  degree  of 
Legislative  regulations  j  (bnt  which  require  a  mora 
efficient  Control),  provided  it  shall  be  thought 
expedient  by  the  Legislature  to  transfer  these 
-  branches  to  the  proposed  Board,  as  requiring  in  a 
particular  degree  the  superia tendance  of  the  Ponce 
System,  to. 

1st.  Pawnbrokers  in  Town  and  Country. 

S&  Persons  keeping  Slaughtering-houses  for  Hones; 
and  other  Animab,  not  for  the  food  of  Man. 

3d.  Dealers  in  Horses,  and  persons  hiring,  keeping 
at  Livery,  arid  'transferring  Horses  from  hand  to 
hand,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  cheek  against 

*  If  Twine  Spinners  and  Rope  Spinners  of  a  certain  class 
eonld  be  brought  under  similar  regulations,  it  would  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  Email  Maunfaeturers  m  tUt 
line  are  known  to  give  considerable  facilities  to  the  Stealers  of 
Hemp  on  the  River  Thame*.— A  number  of  amall  Rope  and 
Twine  Manufacturers  have  nndersold  the  fair  trader,  by  work- 
ing up  Stolen  Hemp,  purchased  at  half  price ;  and  it  is  bnt  too 
evident  from  discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made,  that 
this  evil  has  gone  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  considerable 
bent  fits  ..would  be  derived  to  the  Public,  by  placing  Twwt  ««jf 
White  Rope  Sptnneri  under  the  control  of  tbe  Police,  at  least 
within  the  proposed  District  of  the  Metropolis. 

Highway 
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-  Highway  Robberies,  and  to  defeat  those  subtle 
tricks  which  prevail  in  the  Sale  of  Horses. 

And  also  to  collect  tfie  Licence  and  other  Du- 
ties, (which  might,  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
Horses,  be  rendered  extremely  productive  without 
being  felt  as  a  burden),  and  to  inspect  the  conduct 
of  these  classes  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
Frauds,  and  other  offences. 

V.  To  grant  Licences  in  like  manner  to  all  per- 
sons (except  those  employed  in  his  Majesty's 
Mints),  who  shall  erect  or  set  up  any  cutting 
Engine  for  cutting  round  Blanks  by  the  force  of  a 
Strew ;  or  any  stamping  Press,  Fly,  Rotting  Mill, 
or  other  instrument  for  stamping,  flatting,  or 
marking  Metals,  or  Bank  Notes ;  or  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  any  Matrix,  Stamp,  Die,  or  Plate, 
will  stamp  Coins  or  Notes-— so  as  to  prevent  the- 
enormous  evils  constantly  experienced  by  the 
Coinage  of  Base  Money,  and  the  counterfeiting  of 
Bank  Notes  : — A  System  whereby  the  criminii 
par£  of  ingenious  Artists  could  be  kept  under  tlie 
immediate  view  of  the  Police,  is  so  obvious  in  a 
Commercial  Country,  as  to  require  no  elucidation- 
And  the  measure  is  the  more  desirable,  as  the  re- 
putable part  of  the  Artists  and  Manufacturers  who 
have  occasion  to  keep  Presses  for  innocent  and 
useful  purposes,  have  no  objection  to  such  regula- 
tions.* % 

VI.  These 

*  See  the  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  Base  Coin*  in  this  Trea- 
tise; and  the  remdiesjaltimsioly  propeied  for  ftuppiming  tfcis 
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VI.  These  Commissioners,  after  deducting  the  ne- 
nes&ary  expences,  should  pay  into  the  Exchequer 
weekly,  through  the  medium  of  a  Receiver,  the 
whole  Revenues  collected  by  them  for  Police  pur* 
poses;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  notwithstanding 
the  very  low  Rates  of  the  Licence  Duties  pro* 
posed,  that,  including  the  Horse  Police,  the  aggre- 
gate Collection  would  go  very  far  towards  easing 
the  resources  of  the  Country  of  the  expence  of 
what  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons denominate,  a  very  inefficient  System  ofPo* 
lice.* 

VII.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  su- 
perintend, with  great  strictness,  the  conduct  of  their 

enormous  evil.— -The  Author  b&s  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that 
a  Bill  is  now  nearly  prepared,  grounded  chiefly  on  his  suggestions, 
for  improving  the  Coinage  Laws;  and  that  sanguine  hopes  are  en- 
tertained of  its  pawing  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament— > 
The  proposition  now  made  of  bringing  this  feature  of  Police,  ss 
far  as  relates  to  Presses,  and  other  Machinery,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  proposed  Central  Board,  will  certainly  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  deterring  evil-minded  persons  from  following  the  Trade  of 

.  Coiners  of  Base  Money,  or  Engravers  and  Stampers  of  forged 
Bank  Notes.— In  this  kind  of  Control,  the  Police  Revenue  Board 
would  haye  an  advantage  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  System, 

•  which  may  be  considered  as  invaluable  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
since  no  part  of  the  Country,  however  remote,  could  be  said  to 
t>e  out  of  their  r&ch,  as  Officers,  under  their  immediate  dU 
rection,  would  be  found  every  where. 

•  From  an  estimate  which  has  been  made,  the  three  Classes 
mentioned  in  division  IV.  might  be  made  to  produce  above 
100,0001,  for  Police  purposes,  in  addition  to  what  is  received  at 
present  from  Pawnbrokers,  and  Horse  Dealers.— The  chief  part 
wonld  arise  from  the  transfer  of  Horses. 

Subordinate 
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Subordinate  Officers,  both  in  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try  Districts,  and  to  be  careful  that  those  who 
were  efttrtrfted  with  the  collection  of  the  Licence 
Duties  gave  proper  Security;!  and  that  in  their 
conduct,  in  Surveying  and  Watching  the  Move- 
ments of  the  different  Dealers,  they  manifested 
the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  prudence,  and 
discretion — Above  all,  that  they  were  regular  in 
their  Payments,  and  remittances,  so  as  not  to  in- 
cur the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  proposed  Act  on 
defaulters. 
VIII.  To  correspond  with  the  Select  Magistrates  in 
every  District  in  the  Kingdom,  and  not  only  to 
receive  from  them  useful  information,  relative  to 
offences  which  have  been  committed,  and  all  other 
matters  within,  the  scope  of  the  Functions  of  these 
Select  Magistrates ;  but  also  to  give  them  their  ad- 
vise and  assistance  in  every  case  where  it  is  found 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preservation  of 
peace  aud  good  order,  and  the  due  administration 
of  the  Laws ;  and  particularly  as  it  may  apply  to 

f  The  most  (economical  mode  would,  apparently,  be  to  conso- 
lidate in  one  person  the  office  of  Constable  and  Collector  of  Licence 
Duties  in  the  respective  Districts :  having  it  understood  that  the 
poundage  received  oh  the  money  paid  to  the  Boarr1,  should  not 
only  be  considered  as  a  remuneration  for  the  Collection,  but  also  as 
a  reward  for  occasional  Services  in  the  general  Police  Department. 
By  such  an  arrangement,  a  chain  of  Select  and  reputable  Officers 
may  be  established  all  over  the  Country,  without  being  felt  as  a 
burden  of  any  kind  on  the  Community ;  while  those  Service* 
under  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Board,  could  not  fail  to  bar 
productive  of  infinite  benefits  iu  the  well-ordering  of  Society. 

thott 
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Coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  tbat  in  al  cues  of  Ship- 
wreck, measures  may  he  pursued,  and  the  bws 
enforced,  to  prevent  those  horrid  bniharkics,  pil- 
lage nd  spoliation,  which  hare,  to  the  disgrace  of 
civilized  Society,  prevailed  on  saeh  melancholy 
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IX.  To  make  arrangements  with  the  Select  Magis- 
trates is  the  Country,  relative  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  proposed  General  Police  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Control  over  the  persons  Licenced, 
and  all  other  Duties  which  may  be  required  under 
such  a  Legislative  System. 

X.  To  obtain  accurate  Information,  by  means  of 
regular  returns  from  Clerks  of  Assiae,  Clerks  of 
the  Peace,  Keepers  of  Prisons,  Howes  of  Cor* 
rection,  Penitentiary  Houses,  and  other  places 
of  Confinement ;  aod  to  have  constantly  in  view 
the  state  of  delinquency  in  the  Metropolis^  and 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  preserving  such 
accounts  in  registers  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
as  occasions  might  arise  to  render  them  useful 
to  public  Justice. — To  assist  the  acting  Magis- 
trates in  Town  and  Country  by  conveying  all  use- 
ful information  applicable  to  U*eir  local  situa- 

♦  The  Registers  of  our  Courts  of  Record,  and  other  well-attested 
accounts  have  developed  scenes  of  unfeeling  Cruelty  and  Rapacity, 
in  cases  of  Shipwrecks,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  rudest  aod 
most  ferocious  Savages,  and  would  lead  a  Stranger  to  suppost 
that  we  have  no  Laws  for  the  prevention  of  socfc  outrages. 

tlOOf, 
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fioos,  respecting  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  the 
detection  of  offisnd&rs,  and  whtch  might  tend  to 
the  prevention  of  disorders,  or  offences  meditated 
against  the  t-aws,  . 

HI.  To  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  herds  of  cri- 
jninal  delinquents  who  generally  leave  Town  every 
year  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the  drawing 
0f  the  English  pottery,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
teij ding  fairs,  races,  and  other  places  of  am  use- 
jnent  and  dissipation  in  the  country,  carrying 
with  them  qi^antities  of  base  Money  and  EO 
Tables,  wfth  a  view  to  commit  frauds  on  the  un- 
wary-^And  po  givp  notice  to  the  Select  local 
Magistrates,  that  they  and  their  officers  may  be 

-  *pon  tfceir  guard  in  defeating  the  nefarious  de- 
sign* of  these  miscreants,  who  are  often  disguised 
£s  farmers  and  labourers,  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  effect  their  purposes,  by  cheating  and  stealing, 
particularly  korses,  to  the  great  loss  and  injury  of 
the  country. 

^CIL  It  is  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Home  tif  Commons,  that  the.  Commission- 
ers of  this  Central  Board  should  have  iff  in  their 
power  to  distribute  rewards  to  Constables  or  others 
for  meritorious  sen' ices,  through  the  medium  of 

•  the  Magistrates  of  Police,  and  to  use  such  other 
means  as  should  best  promote  the  ends  of  Justice, 
and  the  general  utility  of  the  Institution  to  the 
commnnity. 

XML  Unttet  tie  direction  of  the  principal  Secretary 
ef  State  fop  tljt  Home  Department,  these- Com- 
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missioners  should  avail  themselves  of  tbeknowledgc 
their  situation  would  dfford  them  of  the  degree  of 
depravity  and  danger  attached  to  the  character  of 
the  different  convicts ;  to  select  such  as  they 
thought  proper  objects  for  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales ;  and  to  follow  any  other  instructions 
they  may  receive  for  (economizing  this  branch  of 
the  criminal  Police  of  the  nation,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  reduce  the  annual  expence. 

XIV.  These  Commissioners  being  authorized  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  might  take  under  their  ma- 
nagement all  matters  relative  to  the  Lottery ;  not 
only  with  a  view  to  a  more  (Economical  mode  of 
drawing  the  same,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  Revenue  productive  to  the  State,  with- 
out the  evil  consequences  which  at  present  arise 
from  it  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  the  distresses  and  miseries  to  which  its 
fascinating  delusions  subject  them. 

XV.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  availing 
itself  of  the  practical  knowledge  which  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  System  of  gtneral  superin- 
tendance  in  the  Police  Department,  to  attend 
closely  to  tire  operation  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
code  of  penal  Laws,  with  respect  to  its  efficacy 
and  utility;  and  where  imperfections  are  disco- 
vered, to  suggest  from  time  to  time  sueh  im- 
provements as  may  appear  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  Police,  and  to  the  Revenue. 

XVI.  The  Select  Committee  in  their  Report  recom- 
mend, that  the  proposed  Board  should  have  power 


"to 
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44  to  make  Bye- Laws  for  the  regulation  of  such 
"  minor  objects  of  Police  as  relate  to  the  objects 
4'  of  their  superintendence,  and  to  the  control  of 
"all  Coaches,  Chairs,  Carts,  Barrows,  and  the 
.   **  conduct  pT  all  Coachmen  and  Chairmen,  Cart- 
"  ers,  &d.  and  the  removal  and  prevention  of  all 
"anuoyances,    and  the   correction   of  all   of*. 
"  fences  against  the  cleanliness  add  quiet,  and  the 
"  free  passages  of  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  in 
"  like  manner  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Com* 
"  missioners  of  Hackney  Coaches,  and  subject  to 
"  the  approbation  of  the  Superior  Judges." 
XVII,  To  superintend  the  general  receipts  and  dis» 
.  bursements  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  report  the 
- :  same  quarterly  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
jBient 
XVIIL  To  receive  and  execute  the  instructions  of 
>  the  Treasury  in  all  matters  respecting  Finanoe  and 
.  Revenue';  and  the  instructions  and  directions  of 
His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hone 
Department  in  $11  matters  of  Police. 
XIX.  To  establish  a  more  correct  System  throJgh 
the  medium  of  the  Select  Magistrates,  whereby 
the  Laws  for  the  prevention  •  and  punishment  of 
offences  may  be  more  effectually  and  universally 
carried  into  execution,  and  not  in  many  instances 
remain  a  dead  letter,  as  at  present,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  community ;  or  be  partially  carried 
into  effect  in  particular  parts  of  the  country, 

against 
% 
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against  a,  few  individuals,  or  for  mere,  tetnpofer} 
purposes* 
XX.  Finally,  it  wHI  be  the  duty  of  tile  Baud  to 
nport  to  his  Majesty  in  .Council,  and  to  Parlia- 
ment (if  required)  the  state  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  Country,  with  respect  to  criminal  Police  in  all 
its  branches,  so  as  to  bring  under  the  review  of 
the  Executive  Goverament  the  whale  vrimmalityof 
the  Country,  at  a  given  period  each  year,  where 
it'  will  be  accurately  discovered  whether  it  in* 
*  creases  or  diminishes. 

« 

Such  are  the  functions  apparently  necessary  to  he 
assigned  to  the .  proposed  Board  of  Commiasianas, 
for  tike  parpoae  of  aecQUiplitiing  the  otgects  irf  in* 
peveifcent  in  the  Police  System,  which  ham  bten  se* 
commended  to  Parliament  by  the  Select  Committed 

These  objects  are  of  too  much  importance  to  th* 
Public,  to  the  Security  of  the  State,  atulte  Uft  pence 
and  good  order  of  Society,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  even 
forgone  moment* 

While  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
Sbcfety  are  growing  progressively  worse  and  worse-* 
while  the  innocent  and  useful  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity arc  daily  suffering  evils  and  inconveniences  ori- 
ginating from  this  source — while  crimes  multiply  in 
ail  instances  under  the  exist iug  systems,  (the  Thames 
Police  onfy  excepted*)  it  becomes ..of  importance  to 

apply 

*  Nothing  c*an  be  offered  as  a  more  irrefragable  proof  of  (be 

utility  «f  a  Police  Institution,  such  as  bas  been  recommended  by  the 

•**  Select 
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apply  a  remedy.  In  legislating  with  this  view,  the 
teme  disadvantages  and  difficulties  do  not  present 
themselves  is  in  many  other  cases,  since  much  pro* 
vious  labour  and  investigation  has  been  bestowed  in 
forming  a  ground-work  for  the  proposed  General 
Police  System. 

Under  the  Sanction  of  his  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  a  Bill 
has  been  prepared*  in  which,  while  every  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  tha 
views  of  the  Select  Committee,  nothing  can  exceed 
tile  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  in  preserving  the 
tights  of  hmocenctj  and  in  divesting  power  of  the  fa- 
culty of  abuse. 

A  line  has  been  carefally  drawn  between  the 
noxious  and  tXitblaflttltss  and  useful  part  of  the  conn 
ihtniity;  ahd  while  the  injuries  arising  from  the 
pursuits  of  the  former  are  checked  aid  restrained, 
the  privileges  of  the  latter  are  extended  and  enlarged. 

Select  Committee  on  Finance,  than  the  effect  of  the  Marine  Police 
Establishment  upon  the  River  Thames;  where,  iiispiteof  a  crip- 
pletl  System,  anddeficient  Laws,  the  energy  of  the  superin  tendance 
and  the  strength  of  the  Civil  force,  has,  at  a  very  trifling  ex  pence, 
applied  with  strict  ceconomy,  worked  such  a  change  in  the  Port  of 
London,  both  with  respect  to  the  security  of  commercial  property, 
and  the  Revenue, a*  would  scarcely  have  been  conceived  possible* 
For  an  Account  of  this  System,  see -the  8th  Chapter  of  this  Work : 
but  for  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and  . 
effect  of  the  design,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Author's  Treatise 
•a  the  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  River  Thames,  SfC.  iu  which  the 
whole  plan  is  developed,  together  with  the  Legislative  System  ne- 
<eesary  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the  design. 

8  Tim 
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Tins,  when  properly  contemplated,  will  be  found  tp 
be  the  true  essence  of  good  Police — and  this  explain* 
in  the  shortest  compass  that  is  possible,  the  ultimate 
abject  of  the  design. 

The  Bill  comprehends  five  divisions : — The  fast 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  Licence  Duties  an  certain 
classes  of  Dealers  already  enumerated ;— The  second 
establishes  a  Board  of  Police  Revenue,  and  explains 
its  powers  and  functions : — The  third  explains  the 
pmeets  and  regulations  which  apply  to  the  Licensing 
System : — The  fourth  relates  to  penalties  and  proce- 
dure: and  the  Ji ft h  transfers  the  functions  of  the  Coat 
fni&sioners  of  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs,  and  Hawkers 
and  Pedlars,  to  the  neiv  Establishment f  and  makes  pro* 
t  is  ion  for  such  Officers  as  may  cease  to  be  employed— 
While  the  proposed  duties,  although  light  upon  the 
individuals,  promise  to  be  productive  to  a  certain 
extent;  the  Licensing  System  is  likely  "topuige 
"  the  occupations  placed  under  control  from  the  im- 
"  putations  which  are  now  but  too  deservedly  cast 
"  upon  them ;  and  to  make  them  by  gradual  steps 
41  the  instruments  of  detection,  instead  of  the  means 
41  of  concealment,  of  every  species  of  fraud  and  vfo- 
"  lence."* 

The  functions  of  the  Board,  by  comprehending 
whatever  relates  to  the  delinquency  of  the  country, 
will  establish  a  general  responsibility  which  does  not 
now  exist,  and  which  niver  has  existed,  with  respect 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  crimes, 

#  See  the  28th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  p^ge  4. 

while 
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white  theirkliminiitioii  will  depend  on-  the  zeal,  abi- 
lity, and  discretion  to>ibe;.tnanifested  by,  those  tot 
whom  this  important  duty  may  be  assigned* 

By  this  establish meirt  of  a  general  Police  System,: 
it  will  become  the  dirtyiofonfc  class  of  men  to  watch 
over  thetgefterat  delinquency  of  the  Metropolis,  and< 
the  court  try  ;-t^tq  chedt'itsiprogfressby  lessening  the > 
resources  of  the  eviUHiposed  ia-  do.  injuries',  and  to: 
commit  acts!of  violence  on  the  peaceful  subject ;  and 
gradually  tp  lead  the  criminal,  ibiidle,  and  the  iftuo- 
late  members  bfrtheeopmjunity  into  the  paths  of  in- 
nocence and  industry*:  -;: 

•The  collateral  aids  to  be  derived  from  this  $ystem; 
of  Control  over  Dealirsind  others  oflodse  conduct,  iuj 
pursuit  of  evil  courses,  will  give  considerable  strength! 
to  the  Legislative  .measures,  which  are  in  contempla- 
tion, with;  respect  to  the  Police  of  the  River  Thames; 
Thtjmkds  mid  pluihi&r  in  the  Naval  and  other  public 
departments :— The  Coinage  of  base  Money,  and  the; 
fabrication  of  counterfeit  Bank  Notes — Whatever  has: 
been  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and 
preventing  these  evils xannot  be  complete  or  effec- 
tual, until  the  proposed  Board  is  established,  atidthfe. 
Licensing  System  in  fulLaction.     The  control  of  this* 
Board  is  absolutely  necessary  to  contribute  (o  the 
success  of  the  measures  proposed,  and  to  the  security 
of  public  and  private  property  against  the  present 
extensive  depredations.    In  fact  the  whole  System  is 
Jibfced,  together,  and. its  energy  and  success  will  rife-': 
pend  on  the  passing  of  the  respective  JLaws  appli- 
1  O  o  cable 
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cable  to  each  object  of  which  the  Police  Board  may 
not  improperly  be  denominated  the  key-stone 

It  is  this  responsible  superin tendance  which  is  to* 
give  life,  vigour,  and  effect,  not  Only  to  the  Iays 
which  are  in  contemplation,  but  to  many  other  ex- 
cellent Statutes  which  remain  at  present  as  a  dead 
tetter.— Let  it  once  become  the  duty  of  one  body  of 
men  to  charge  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the 
Laws  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  detec- 
tion oi  offences — let  them  be  armed  with  proper  and 
apposite  powers  for  that-  purpose,  and  the  state  of 
Society  will  speedily  become  ameliorated  and  im- 
proved ;  a  greater  degree  of  security  will  be  extended 
to  Ule  peaceful  subject,  and  die  blessings  of  civil  li- 
berty will  be  enlarged. 

aA  new  sera  in  the  world  seems  to  have  com- 
menced, which1  imperiously  calU  tor  the  adoption  of 
such  measures;  not  only  in.  this  country,  hut  all 
arer  Europe/".  The  evil  propensities  incident  to  hu- 
man nature  appear  no.  longer  restrained  by  the  force 
of  religion,  or  the  influence  of  the  moral  principle. 

jQhvthese  harriers  powerful  attacks  have  been  mad{ 
which  have  hitherto  operated  as  curbs  to  the  unrul/ 
pfassions.  peculiar  to  vulgar  life:,  they  intiat  there- 
fcr#  toe  strengthened  by  supports  fndre  immediately 
aftMicabte  to  the  object  of  preserving  peace  and  good 
older:  .'  i"':  :  •••'  •'      "   .-t      *•  • 

« The  period  is-  approach ing  when  to  the  phalanx  of 

delinquents'  wlvc*  at  present  prey  upon  Society,  will 

bo  ad&d  rnuititudes  of  kilobaud  depraved  character 

'  -    -  discharged 
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discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  on' the  return 
of  Peace.— —Policy  and  huriianity  require  thdt  ati 
adequate  remedy  should  be  provided  for  stidh  a  c6n^ 

tingency. Qui  noh  vet  at  peccare  cum  possit,  jithei. 

Where  the  powers  of  a  State  am  not  employed  to 
iVett  apparent  and  threatened  evils,  a  tacit  assent  is 
given  to  the  commission  of  crimes.  On  the*  con- 
trary, where  means  are  used  to  check  the  progress  of 
turpitude  and  vice,  and  to  compel  obedience  ta  the 
Laws,  the  comfort  of  Society"  is  promoted,  and  the 
privileges  of  innocence  are  secured. 

If  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  highest  authdrity,  these 
objects  shall  be  gradually  attained^-If  it  shall  ope- 
rate in  preventing  acts  of  violence  atid  fraud  from 
being  committed  upon  the  peaceful  subject;  while 
means  are  discovered  through  the  medium  of  d  #fell* 
regulated  Police,  whereby  the  iitifortunate,  and  even 
the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  may  possess  a  resource  for 
subsistence  by  honest  Industry,  without  having  any 
ptetehded  plea  of  necessity  for  resorting  to  Crimes ; 
great,  indeed,  would  be  the  benefits  Which  would 
result  to  the  Public.  This  would  be  at  once  tftc 
triumph  of  1x>th  reason  and  htttt&Ity.  r ' %: 

:i  The  first  step  is,  to  attend  to  4 the  Morals  a^d  the 
Habits  of  the  rising  Generation  ;'fo  adapt  the  Laws 
more  particularly  to  the  manners  of  the  People,  by 
minutely  examining  the  state  of  Society,  so  as  to  lead 
the  inferior  orders*  as  it  were,  insensibly  into  better  . 
Habits,  by  gentle  restraints  upon  those  propensities 
4  o  0  3  which 
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which  terminate  m  Idleness  and  Debauchery  ;— to 
remove  temptations,  in  their  nature  productive  of 
evil,  and  to  establish  incitements  to  good  and  useful 
pursuits.,  v        .     , 

.  Among  a  variety  of  other  functions  which  would 
dievolve  on  the  proposed  Commissioners,  perhaps  one 
HWght.be  to>  offer  suggestions  to  .the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, .\\it\v  respect  to  such  useful  Regulations 
as*  might  aiis^  from  the  extensive  knowledge,  which 
the  v.  must  necessarily;  acquirers  to  the  condition  and 
pursuits  of  the  labouring  People?;  and  hence  would 
result  one  of  tlie;grpatqst  means  of  preventing  Crimes, 
and' improving  th^  Condition  ofHiurjian  Life.  , 
..But  while  it  js  acknowledged  -ta.be  a  vain  hope  to 
rec]pcerthe  tumultuous,  passions  of  ^len  jto  aljsolut* 
regularity,  ;so,as  to  render  the  Commission  of  offences 
impracticable  y  it  is  equally fl^r.(^nd  }  it  is  even 
proved  J^ythq  State  of  Society,,  where. Public. Morals 
^ye^been  more  .etFectually.gu^^led^/that.-it  is  pos* 
sible  todijnin^lijjblje  Evil  very  considerably. 

Byr*he  establif  buient  of  a  w^.llr^onducted  Board  of 
fEtyjTice,  a  ronfideflfJiopeis  enterUfiaed  that  this  pur- 
j^e.;.is.attaiuu;l)le  ;,  a^d  in  this  yicw-^although  it  is 
to  take  nothingj^fp,  thq  present  Jtasauqces  of  the 
State)^  it  is  ? -bl^iqg  to  the  Natioij, :  w^liioh  could 
scarce ,  be  too  dea %\y.  purchased  >at,  anyt  price*    , 

.  'IS  '  k         .  '      .    J  V.'     '  '     .     .    .  w  I  .  . 

f  ,•  ;'■..    .•.'-»,      .:        *      .    .1"   '   ."     ;.  ■ 

•?<   *  *      »  . .        .  . 
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C  H  A  P.    XIX. 

The  unparalleled  Extent  and  Opulence  of  the  Afe- 
v  tropolis  mafti/ested  in  the  number  of  streets^  lanes, 
^  alleys,  jpourt&t  and  square*,  estimated  at  above 
- ,  •  8000  ;  containing  above  40Q0  Churches  and  Ptoses 
-  for  religious  Iforship,  — inore  than  4po  Seminaries 

^  * 

m  of  Education  ;-r*<&waL  Institutions  for  promoting 

:   Religion  Qnd$IorQli&;*~\  1  $wi?t{gsforproniffting 

„:  Learning,  and  the  useful  and  the  fine  Afts^+~-a 

.  great  numbjpoj  charitable  Asylums  J  or  the  inA'i^pit 

.    atffl  forlonrj — Hospitals-  ami  J)ispewarie$jQr4he 

lame,  sick,  (fpd  diseased  ;^ffndaho*xlj  Otyjnttifu- 

,    tions  of  varjoi+s  other  kinds  fo?:  Gharitflbl$an4  Hu- 

mane  Purposes.— A  detail  yf  the  Cpurts  *qf  Lqu\ 

and  other  Establishments  connected  xvitfy  tfo  dhtri- 

v  but  ion  of  Justice. — The  public  PrisQftf  i\i  tli$j$e- 

.    tropolis.—tAyiewofthe  numbe)\of  Per§om  enqddj/ed 

.    in  the  different,  departments  of  the  Lazv,  estimated 

in  all  at  about ,  7000.— Suggestions  for  impiyv- 

ing  the  crpil,  Jurisprudence  in  the  Metropolis, . sp  far 

.    fts  relates  to  the  recovery  of  small  Debts. —The 

Evils  arising  from  the  present  System,  exemplified  in 

f lie  multiplicity  of  actions  for,  trivial  suyis  in  the 

.course  of  a  yeqr ;  the  enormous  expence,  aqd  th$  ill 

effects  of  the  severity  of  the  punishmtqt  in:  such 

pases;  debasing  the  nxind^and proving  thp  destruction 

pfinany families,  in  their  fHorals;  and  injuring  the 

..   jtfatf.—fhe  necessity  of  an  Alteration  of  tty  Sys- 
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tern,  farther  enforced  by  the  propriety  of  relieving 
the  supreme  Judges  from  a  weight  vf  labour  unrea- 
sonable in  the  vast  increase  of  business^  which  tkf 

'^xt  en  five  and  growing  intercourse  of Comrpercc  occa- 
sions.— The  stfme  Observations  extefufe^l  to  the  great 
Officers  of  State;  and  the  necessity  and  utility  of  a 
division  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
public  duty,  explained;  as  a  means  of  preventing 
incorrocnience*. — A  view  of  the  Municipal  Regula- 
tions which  have  been  established  in  the  Metropolis 
fprify  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  inha- 
bitants; grounded  on  various  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  at  different  periods,  during  the  last  and  the 
present  century. — Each  district  of  the  Metropolis,  a 
separate  Municipality  ;  where  the  power  of  assessing 

•  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purposes  of  naoing,  watch: 
fogy  lighting*  cleansing,  and  removing  nuisances,  U 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  under  a  great  num- 
ber of  focal  acts  of  Parliament.-*-Tfiese  regulations 
mostly  founded  on  laws  made w  the  last  and  in  the 
present  Reign. — The  principal  public  acts  detailed, 
viz:— The  General -Ac^  of  the  <£d  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  fyforpavipg  the  Metropolis  ; — the  10/4 
Geo,  II.  cap.  9»%for  watching  the  City  of  London; 
I  Ith  Geo.  III.  cap.  89,  for  removing]  signs,  and 
establishing  a  complete  System  of  Municipal  Police.— * 
The  -Acts  relative  to  Westminster  and  Southward 
for  similar  purpose . — The  Statutes  relative  to  Com- 
mon Sewers  detailed  r  their  origin,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  them.— The  Lctws  relative 
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to  Hdckney  Coaches  and  Chairs — also  to  Carts  and 
other  Carriages.— rThe  Jets  relative  to  Watermen 
wi  the  Thames, — The  Latv  for  restraining  bullock- 
hunting.  And  finally,  tlte  Regulatio?is  by  the  \Mh 
Geo.  III.  cap.  78,  relative  to  the  Mode  of  building 
Houses,  and  the  Rules  laid  doicn  for  extinguishing 
Fires.  Concluding  Observations,  on  the  advantages 
which  would  result  io  the  Metropolis  at  large  frbrh 
these  numerous  Acts  of  Parfiament  being  rendered 
uniform,  andconformable  tothe  excellent  Regulations 
established  for  the  City  of  London. — The advantages 
of  simplifying  the  System. — The  bur  den, upon  tfii 
Inhabitants  equal  to  one  million  a  year  for  the  ex- 
pense of  Municipal  Police. — Suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  System  and  reducing  this  expence. — Con- 
cluding Reflections.— The  present  epoch,  more  than 
any  other,  presses  for  arrangements  calculated  to 
amend  the  Morals  of  the  People f  by  improving  the 
&aws  of  the  Country. 


Jt  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  interesting  inquiry,  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  but  alsb  to 
Strangers,  by  what  means  that  department  of  its 
peconomy  and  government,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated Municipal  Police,  is  regulated ;  so  as  to  con? 
yey  the  comforts,  and  procure  the  various  acpommoT 
dations  and  conveniences  which,  with  some  fe>v!  ex- 
ceptions, are  felt  to  existin  every  part  of  the  Capital 
and  its  environs* 

o  o  4  When 
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Whcti  it  is  known  that  this  great  City,  (unparal- 
leled, as  wijl  be  hereafter  shewn,  i.u  exteu.t  and  opu- 
lence, through  the  >vhole  Habitable  Globe,)  compre- 
hends, besides  J,ondon,  IVtstniiwter,  aud  Sputfwark, 
pp  les$  than  fprty-five  Villages,  now.*p^c0edingly  in- 
larged,  independent  qf  a  y^st  accession  of  buildings 
Upon  the  open  field$  in  the  yipinity ;  it  becomes  less 
a  matter  of  surpri2e,  to  le^rr},  tjiat  it  extends  tp  ne^rjy 
eight  miles  in  Jpngth,— is  tbrep  miles  at .. feast  ia 
breadth,  apd  not  less  than  twfit)ty-si$  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  containing  above ,eight  thousand  streets,  lanes, 
alleys,  and  courts,  and  sixty-five  different  Squares;  in 
which  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
houses,  warehouses,  and  other  buildirigs;  besides 
Churches  and  Chapfls  for  religious  worship,  of  which 
the  following  enun^eratiop  is  imagined  not  to  be  very 
distant  from  truth  : — 

f  r     \  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Paul. 

/\c  i\     r-  4.  lv  u    i  l     1  Abbey-Church  of  St,  Peter  \Yest- 
Of  Uie  Established  J  mi  iter   i  *       '      •     *  "    ' 


* 
.2 

g 

O 

*g   •  Chapels  and  Meet- 


I 


Religion,  M  x  2Q  Patigh  Churche8> 


r20  Chapels,  and  Chapels  of  Ease. 

/  Consisting  of  Chapels  for  Metho- 
y  diet  Nonconfoiimisb,  Bresbyte- 


*  e    i  g-  ouses  lor  /  j^q,/   nans,  Independents,  Anabap- 

inai;  Catholics. 


Dissenters, 


tlsts, tjuakers,  and  English  Row- 


ing-houses 
Foreigners. 


^Synagogues 
Total  about 


for$>  30 

6 
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Consisting  of  Chapels,  for  French* 
German-,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Da- 
nish, and  (-lelvet)c  Protestants, 
for  Foreign  Roman  Catholics, 
and '  thosl  of  the  Russian  or 
Greek  Church, 
for  the  Jewish  Religion. 
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places  of  Public  IVorthijf* 
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The  number  of  Inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropo- 
lis,* occupying  these  various  houses  and  buildings, 
may,  under  all  circumstances,  be  rationally  estimated 
at  one  million  at  least;  for  whose  accommodation, 
convenience,  and  security,  the  following  Institutions 

have  been  formed,  namely,— 1st.  for  Education  ; — 
2d.  For  promoting  good Morals 7— 3d.  For  useful  and 

fine  Arts;— 4th.  For  objects  of  Charity  and  Huma- 
nity; — 5th.  For  distributing  Justice; — arid  6th,  For 

punishing  Offenders. 

.  EDUCATION. 

*.  .  ,     ,  . 

-  16  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  for  educating  Students  to 
the  profession  of  the  Lhw,  &c.  &c. 

5  Colleges—  viz.  One  for  the  improvement  of  the  Qlergyt 
London  Wall ;  one  for  Divinity  aud :  Astronomy, 
called  Gresham  College;  one  for  Physicians,  War* 
wick  Lane;  one  for  the  study  of  Civil  Law,  Doc* 
tors  Commons;  aud  the  Heralds  College. 
€2  Schools  or  public  Seminaries;  the  principal  of  which 
are  Westminster  School,  Blue-coat  School  or  Christ's 
2  J  Hospital,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors,  Charter- 

house, St.  Martin's  School,  &c  bc.&cc.  where 
about  5900  young  persons  are  educated, 
237  Schools  belonging  to  the  different  Parishes;  where 
aoout  9QQ0  male  and  female  Children  are  educated 
in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Accompts. 
3730  Private  Schools,- foi<  all  the  various  branches  of  male 
and  female  Education;  including  some  for  t)eaf  and 

Dumb. 

,4fi50  Seminaries  of  Ecjuc^tion. 

The  following  Schools  seem  to  deserve  particular 
Enumeration;  though  probably  there  are  many  others 
which  plight  equally  (Reserve  notice  :-r* 

■  ... 

1.  Asylum 
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f  1  Asylum  for  poor  friendless,  deserted  girls,  under 

twelve  years  of  age,  Vauxball  Road  1758 

2  Orphan  Working  School,  for  Children  of  Dis- 
senters, City  Road 

3  Philanthropic  Society,  St*  George's  Fields,  for 
childreu  of  criminal  parents,  and  young  delin. 
quents 

4  Freemasons'  School,  for  Female  Orphans,  St 
George's  Fields*  17  8t 

5  Marine  Society  for  educating  poor  destitute  boys 
to  the  Sea,  in  Bishopsgate-street  1756 

6  British  or  Welsh  Charity  School,  Gray's  Inn 
Lane  171* 

7  French  Charity  School,  Windmill-street,  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  1747 

8  School  for  Soldiers  Girls,  at  Chelsea,  supported 
by  Ladies  1709 

9  Neal's  Mathematical  School,  for  teaching  Navi . 
gation,  Arc.  to  poor  Children,  King's  Head 
Court,  Gough  Square,  Fleet-street  )7l5 

10  School  for  Children'  of  the  Clergy ;  the  Boys  at 
Acton,  Middlesex;  the  Girls  at  Liuon  -One*, 
Paddington.  ^-Treasurer,  H.  Stebbing,  Esq. 
No.  2,  Bloomsbury  Place  1749 

]  1  Day  School  of  Industry,  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Paradise-street,  Mary-lewbone  1791 

12  Another,  No.  $8,  EdgWare  Road,  for  Girls  1784 

IS  Ladies'  Charity  Sehool,  King-street,  Snow  Hill    170? 
'  14  Walworth  Female  Charity  School 

15  Saint  Anne's  Society,  hitherto  at  Lavenham, 
Suffolk,  now  removed  to  Peckham,  for  Boys 
and1  Girls,  (extended  in  17S3  and  1791)  }70jl 

16  Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Artillery  Ground,  West- 
minster 

_17  Green  Coat  Hospital*  Ditto 


RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

i.  i    1  The  Society  for  giving  effect  to  bis  Majesty's 
•2  I  proclamation  against  Vice  and  Immorality 

1-   2  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn 

3  The  Society  for  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster 

4  The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge, 
by  distributing  bo«ks  among  the  poor. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  D.  Harriot 
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The  Society  for  promoting  Charity  Schools  ia 
Ireland,  Merchants  Seamen's  Office. 

The  Society  for  Religious  Infraction  to  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies  1793 

The  Society  for  preventing  Crimes,  by  prosecut- 
ing Swindlers,  Sharpers,  and  Cheats;  Gough- 
Square,  Fleet-street  1767" 

British  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Ser- 
vants, No.  27,  Hay-market  3792 

Society  for  giving  Bibles  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
No.  427,  Oxford-street  t  1730 

Dr.  Bray's  Charity  for  providing  parochial  Libra-* 
xies,  No.  5rAve  Maria  Lane. 

Society  for  Relief  of  poor  pious  Clergymen  1788 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  augmentation  of 
Small  Livings  of  Clergymen. — Secretary,  R. 
Burn,  Esq.  Duke-street,  Westminster  1703 

Sunday  Schools,  in  various  parishes 

Sunday  School  Society,  for  giving  Bibles,  &c« 
and  otherwise  furthering  the  purposes  of  Sun* 
day  Schools. — Secretary,  Mr.  Prestill,  No.  47, 
Carnhill  1785 


THE    ARTS. 
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"  l  Royal  Society,,  incorporated  for  promoting  use* 

ful  Knowledge ;— Instituted  „     1663 

2  Antiquarian  Society,  Somerset  Place  1751 

3  Society  or  Truftees  of  the  British  Museum  1753 

4  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  Strand  1765 

5  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somerset  Place  1773 

6  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning! 
Crane  Court,  Fleet-street 

7  Society  for  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  Adelphi  Build  in gp 

&  Medical  Society  of  London,  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street  1773 

9  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture 

10  Veterinary  College,  near  St  Pancras  Church 

1 1  Royal  Institution  for  applying  the  Arts  to  the 
common  purposes  of  Life  1799 


107  Alms* 
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107  Alms-houses  endowed  at  different  periods,  w^iere  1352 
old  men  and  women  are  supported ;  the  pnudpa]  of 
these  houses  are — The  Trinity  Alms-houses,  for  ^de- 
cayed Ship  Masters,  in  Mile  End ;  Bancroft's  Aims- 
houses.  Mile. End,  for  24  Poor  Men;  fishmonger's 
Almshouses.  Newington  Butts  j  Haberdasher's  Alhi- 
Houses  in  Hoxton ;  Jeffries9  Alms-houses,  Kings&nd 
Road ;  Sir  John  Morden's  College,  for  decayed  Mer- 
chants, at  Blackbeath ;  Emanuel,  or  Lady  D acre's  Hoi* 
pital,  Tothilfields,  Westminster. 
1  London  Workhouse,  Bishopsgatc-street,  for  decayed 

old  Men*. 
1  Bridewell  Hospital,  an  asylum  for  apprentices  to  dif- 
ferent trades,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
I  Charter-house  Hospital,  an  asylum  for  80  indi- 
gent persons,  inCharter-house  Sc\uzre,foundcd  l6H 
1  Scottish  Hospital  for  decayed  natives  of  Scot? 

land,  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 
1  Welsh* Hospital,  for  decayed  Natives  of  Wales, 

in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
1  French  Hospital,  for  decayed  Frenchmen,  ih  St 

Luke's,  Middlesex  ,1719 

1  Foundling  Hospital,  for  deserted  Infants,  Lamb  s 

Conduit  street  1739 

1  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the  admission  of  se- 
duced Fences,  Bt.  George's  Fields  176j 
1  Lock  Asylum,  for  penitent  Female  Patients, 

cured  in  the  Lock  Hospital ...  1757 

1  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  worn  'out  and  disabled 

Soldiers  "-••  '  '-  tf70 

1  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  worn  out  and  disabled 
Seamen  I<>24 
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*  London  Workhouse  is  *  large  building*  wjiich  night,  with  great  adric* 
■ttge,  be  turned  into  a  house  of  Industry,  or  Penitentiary  House  for  petty 
offenders,  for  which  purpose  it  was  ated  in  ancient  rimes.  Although  it  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  lodge  about  500  people,  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  asyhra 
for  a  few  old  persons;  and  is  a  sinecure  for  the  Keepers  and  Officer*  «so 
live  comfortably  as  the  servants  of  the  Community  without  doing  any  good. 
This  house  is  amply  endowed  by  a  power  of  levying  contributions  op  all  tt» 
parishes  for  its  support. 
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ASYLUMS  FOR  SICK,    LA*H£,   DISEASED,   Arf»  tfOR 

TOORPfcEGNANf  WOMEN.              "  •   - 

■  f  l.  St.  Bartholomew's  HospkaL,  in  West  Smitbfield,  ;     < 

for  the  reception  of  afflicted  and  diseased  persons  1J539 

2.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  JSouthvf  arky  for  .the  r*cet>J 
•.    tioiiof  sickandlam*,  especially  sarlb  re    .  .    /  ,  yp$g 

3.  Guy's  Hospital,  South  walk,  for  aicfc  dnd  impotent  i 

•  persons, mdi&natics    vii  ;  t.     *i>  ♦<;*is  ;    ;  .  J  172A 

4.  London  Hoaptiai,  Whitechapel*I}oati  ;forihe  rCcdp- 
tiotl  of  all  .persons  meeting  with  Occidents  '    :  1 Jf  40 

5.  St.-  George**  «ri6epiial,  Hyde  Park-Corner,  for  the .  ;' 
•  recdptiou  of  Sick,  and  Lamer  .<.  ♦:  -1733 
6  WestmUfcSterGewerai  Infirmary, Ja>mcs*streBt,  West- 

mi lister,  for  rick  and.dbeased  persons   •     • .        .  •  » 1 7 I  £ 

7.  MidtHeaejc.  iioipital,  Chftcfci-sftreaty  acar  Oxford* 
street,  for  sick  and  lame,  and  pregnant  vombn  1-/45 

8.  Lock  Ho^tta),  Hyda  Paik  Turnpike,  for  persons  1 
..    atficted  wi*U.the  venereal:  disondec.  . .  1746 

9.  Hospital  Misenconiia,  Goodman V'fields^ /or  the  < 
-  s*me  purpose:     '     •       ••'♦  •;!•.•,'•  •/     .   /     „„..■*  1774 

0.  Small-pox  Hospital,  St.  PwiOBU£„fcr  iiibxmla'ion  ; 

- v  bf  poor  persous       i    ^  u  ^.!    1             .•:■':•.?  l76> 
l/Lojido iv  Lying-in  Hospital^  AktersgaYe-street,  for 

poor  married  women                 .w...^.  17£p 

«.  City  of/L<«dt)ri  Lying-in  Hospital,  Old-street*  Cly  *  ^ 

Road,  ic/cm                      ;     :      :'.:.;./.'  17.{l 

3.  British  I^n^^H6spital,Bcowul(>w«»str«etvX4PJ%- 
Acrc,  id..:'. '.  .    -;          •-/>        ••         ..-.:'  174$ 

4.  Westminster    Lying-in    Huepita£,   Sticcy .  Road, 

•  Westminster  '^Bridge,;  for^faw*  pregnant  wofiifu 
generally  »••:•.        <        .  .    / •  1 

5.  Queen's  Lying-in  Hospital,  tBaj^atei-hall^Ofc-  v  -. 

6.  Lying-in  Hospital,  Store-street  Tottenham  Court       ^ 
Ro&d?i4,'?    1  •  -s    .vA'tj"r.:-.Ji-..t:  •,:  .•;       .:  176? 

7.  Lying-in  Charity,  for  deiUtftring  pxegaant>qqaen 
at  their  o wil houses :i  NV'.:Maunin^  8sq,i£over-  ? 

.-  nnrrFHyiiiaau^Dr^SiraajBlwikla^s..:  i7tf 

8.  Society  for  delivering  married  wQi)ici»  in  their  own 

•  habitatocM»bjriwham.38  Midwi^ 'e§;arfi  einplo^jp,  '   >' 
No.  18  Strand                .  '  •  ••  '  .  ". .  17^7 

9.  BetHUm  Hospital,  for  Luna.ttCs,iM 00 fields  ;  v:;  1553 
0.  St.  Lukels  Hospital. for l,i*nfttic^  y;<jU§tre*t  Road  176i 

2 li.  Samaritan  Sotiety  fa relieving  Arsons  ^iscivirg|d  .' 

from  Hospitals     »*.  »i     :i  :*-..;   1    ..    •..      *     .  1?9* 
^.vSocietjWDviitiftg  and.  refcvipgithe  Sick  in  tlieir    j 

OWtllta&S.  :'   >>      .   .,    .'     ,i:   :    :    ■                        _  ' 
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'  1  Eastern  Dispensary,  Whitethapel 

2  Wcbtern  Dispensary,  Charles-street,  Westminster 

3  Middlesex  Dispensary,  Great  Ailiff.street 

4  London  Dispensary,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate -street 

5  City  Dispensary,  Bevis  Marks 

6  New  Finsbury  Dispensary,  West  Smith  field 

7  Finsbury  Dispensary,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenweu 

8  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-stfeet 

9  Public  Dispcusary,  C a ry -street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 

10  Infant  Poor  Dispensary,  Sobo-square 

1 1  iSt.  James's  Dispensary,  Berwick-street,  Soho 

12  Westminster  Dbpensary,  Gerard-street,  Soho 

13  Mary-le-bone  Dispensary,  Well-street,  Oxford-street 

14  Ossuiton  Dispensary,  Bow-street,  Biooa&sbury 

15  Surry  Dispensary,  Union-street,  Borough 

1 6  Royal  Universal   Dispensary,   Featherstone  Buildings 

Uolborn 
Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  and 

suffocated  Persons,  Spital-square,  and  London 

Coffee-house  1775 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Clergymens*  Widows,  Paper 

Buildings*  Temple 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Me- 
dical Men,  founded  by  Dr.  Squires,  and  Mn 

Chamberlaine  17M 

Laudable  Society  for  the  benefit  of  Widows,  Crane* 

Court,  Fleet-street 
Society  for  the  support  of  Widows,  Surrjvstreet,  Strand 
Society  for  the  support  of  poor  Artists,  and  their 

Widows,  Strand  > 

Three  Societies  for  the  SuppoTt  of  decayed  Musi* 

cians,  their  Widows  and  Children 
Society  for  Relief  of  decayed  Actors 
Asc-darian  Society,  for  the  relief  of    decayed 

School-masters 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Authors  in  distress 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Officers,  their  Widows, 

Children,  Mothers,  and  Sitters 
Society  for  Annuities  to  Widows,  Old  Fish-ttaeet, 

St*  Paul'Si  No.  85 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  sick  and  luaaned  Seamen 

in  the  Merchants'  Service  1747 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Widows  and  Children 

of  Clergymen*  instituted  by  Charter  I7(?l 

Rayne'a  Hospital  tor  40  girls,,  who  recede  lOOt 

portion  on  their  rnarriage  173$ 

Society  called  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ctagy* 

for  apprenticing  their  indigent  Children,  No* 

a,  Btoom&ut^  Place 

*  Free- 
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f  Freemason's  Charity 

Society  fer  the  relief  of  Persons  confined  fijr 

Small  Debts,  Craven-street,  Strand 
Society  for  bettering  the  condition,  and  in- 

<    creasing. the  comforts  of  the  Poor 
Society  for  improving  the  condition  of  Chim- 

ney.Sweepers 
Five  Soup  Societies 
Workhouses 

Private.  Asylums  for  Lunatics  '     "  ' 

91  Public  Companies  in  the  City  of  London,  .who 
give  in  charity  above  £.75,000  a  year 
Stock's  BlindCharity,  distributed  by  the  Painter* 

Styiners'  Company 
H«th6ringtoi/8     Blind    Charity,     payable     at 

!  Christ's  Hospital  .     .    ■/,-  •     ..  •  .  *        178f 

Asylum  for  jDeaf  aud:  Dum)>  ,PQorN  C/ange 

itbad,  Bermondsey  -  '  -    '         1732 

:  (^bantab^  Society  fpr  Industrious  Poor,  Scbopl  .  ,  . 
House,  Hatton  Garden 
Society  'for   Charitable'  Purposes,    Wardour-   ' 
:&mu  Sobo ;,.         .'  ''     ...      ,.-..1773 
l600  Friendly  Societies  in  the "  Metropolis,  and  its 
vrdnity,  of  which-  about  800  have  enrolled 
.   themselves  lender  th^  act  of  Parliament, 
33'  Geo.  III.  cap.   54%     They  are  com- 
posed'of  mechanics  and  labouring  people, 
wh£  distribute  to, ;  sidjc  members,,  aa4  £>«",  - 
funerals,  sums  raised  by  monthly  payments, 
amounting  on   an   average  to  U,  '£di'A 
.    ,  mot^tb,  or  20s.  a  year,  and  cousipiiag  of' 
•  about  80,000' members,,  who  thus  raise  an* 
:    •       ntolly  about  80,0001.    ♦  v  -  ^'   V.i.'-i 


11 


-\Reflectiiig  on  the  foregoing*  list  of  various ''laud- 
ablfe  Institutions,  which  it  cannot  be  expected  should1 
Be  altogether  perfect^  but  which  may  b$  said  to  be 
unparalleled  iu  point  of  extent,  as  well  as  amjnifi- 
ceoce,  and  conferring  the  %  highest  honour  on  the 
National  diameter  for  Charity  and  Humanity ;- the 
mind  >s  lost  in  astonishment,  that  greater  and  more 
extensive  benefits  have  not  arisen  to  the  inhabitants 

of 
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of  the  Metropolis:  not  only  in  improving  their  mo- 
rals, Tftit  in  prevent  fng  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
People  from  suffering  that  extreme  misery  and 
wretchedness,  whidi  has  been  already  stated  to  exist 
in  so  great  a  degree  in  London. 

When  it  is  also  recollected,  that  large  sums  are 
annually  expended  -  by  Societies  instituted  for  pro* 
motirtg  religion*  virtue,  and  good  mbrals,  it:  must 
be  evident,:  as  human  misery  does  iflot  appear  to  be 
alleviated,  and  the  morals  of  the  People,  grow  worse 
~that  there 'must  be  somt  causfe  to  produce  effects 
so  opposite  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  unparalleled  philanthropy ;  the  cause,  indeed, 

o  that  evident  deficiency  in  the 
general  System  of  Police,  which  has  so  often  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  qf  this  Worjc.* 

In  thertext  place,  it  may  be  useful,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  improper,  in  ^Treatise  on  the  Police,  to 
insert  a  iff ief  detail  of;  tire  different  Courts  of  Law, 
and  public  Prisons,  established  in  the  Metropolis; 
for  the  distributioh  of  Justice,  and  the  punishment 
of  delinquents,  for  civil  as  well  as  criminal  offences  j 

•B^it,  particularly  that  branch  of  it,  which  relates  to  the 
management  of.  the  Poor,  than  which  nothing  in  a  greater 
degree  requires  ftnmediate  improvement ;  since  it  is  unquestioih 
ably  true,  and  hasj  indeed,  been  already  she\*n.  tliat  from  this 
Source-  incalculable  evils'  have  arise*),  which  mtrst  propott 
tionatsly  increase,  until  some  effectual  remedy  is  applied.-* 
See^bajrter  13th,  ^ We  a- remedy  is  proposed 

together* 
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together  with  the  number  of  professional  men  at- 
tached to  these  various  Law  establishments. 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE 


IN    THE 


METROPOLIS. 
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"The  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Lords ;  being  the  Appeal  in  the  last  resort 
in  all  causes  criminal  and  civil. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  before  which  Writs  of 
Error  are  brought  on  judgments  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
and  other  Courts;  it  is  composed,  in. certain  cases,  of  all 
theTwelve  Judges,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  sometimes- 
of  a  smaller  number. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery — at  Westminster  Hall — and 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer — a  Court  of  Law,  Equity  and 
Revenue ;  held  at  Westminster  Hall  and  Serjeant's  Inn. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial   and  Prize  Causes; 
^  before  the  Lords  of  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council  at  Whitehall. 
The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  Prizes,  &c.  at  Doctors* 
Commons  ;  and  in  Criminal  Cases,  twice  a  year,  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

rPrerogative    Court,    for  Wills^ 
and  Administrations 
Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals 
from  inferior  Ecclesiastical 
Courts   in  the   Province  of 
Canterbury ;    the  Court   of 
Peculiars  is  a  branch  of  this  'Commons. 
Court. 
Faculty  Court,  to  grant  Dis- 
pensations to  marry,  &c. 
Court  of  Delegates  fur  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs. 


Four  Eccle- 
siastical 
Courts. 


< 


Doctors9 


Pp 
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COUNTS  or  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 


The  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Tei  miner  and  Goal- 
Delivery  for  trying 
Criminals  at  the  Jus- 
tice Hall,  Old  Bailey. 


Held  by  His  Majesty's  Commission 
to  the  Lord-Mayor,  Judges,  Re- 
corder,and  CommonSerjeantt6xa 


^Court  of 
Hustings 


The  Lord- 
|  Mayor's 
Court 


c  - 
o 

;§ 

►J 
"o 

u 
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Court  of 
Requests 


c 

> 
CD 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  for  Pleai 
of  Land  and  Common  Pleas. 

Tor  Actions  of  Debts  and  Trespass,  and  for 
Appeals  from  inferior  Courts  and  for  fo- 
reign attachments ;  giving  decisions  ia 
all  cases  whatever,  in  14  days,  at  an  ex- 
penee  not  exceeding  30s-.  held  in  the 
King's  Bench,  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen. 

Held  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  Members 
of  the  Common  Council,  appointed  by 
the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermen;  three 
of  whom  form  a  Court  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  under  40s.  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  lOd. 

Held  every  day  to  dutermin^  differences 
between  masters  and  apprentices;  and 
to  admit  those  qualified  to  the  freedom 
of  the  City. 

Held  every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  at  Guildhall;  where  Ac- 
tions of  Debt  and  Trespass,   dec.  are 
tried  by  the  Sheriff,  and  his  Deputy, 
rho  are  Judges  of  the  Court.       , 

{Held before  the  Lord- Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, as  Guardians  of  the  Children  of 
deceased  Freemen  muter  twenty-cue 
years  of  age,  Sec. 

Held  by  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Stewatds, 
for  the  administeriog  instantaneous 
justice  between  Buyers  and  Sellers 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  to  redress  all 
such  disorders  as  may  arise  there.  . 

COURTS 


„—  j  Chamberlain's 
•S  |  Court 


Sheriff's 
Court 


Pie  Poudre 
Court 
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Court  of 
Conservancy 


Court  of  Lord- Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  — 
Coert  of  Common- 
Council. — Court  of 
Common  Hall.  — 
Courtof  Wardmotes 


c 


Is 

a  s 

•» '—  , 
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Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  four 
times  a  year,  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surry ;  who  inquire  by  a  Jury  into 
Abuses  relative  to  the  Fishing  on  the  River 
'  Thames,  and  redress  the  same;  from 
Staines  Went,  to  Yenfleet  East. 

")  These  relate  to  setting  khe  Assize 

ou  Bread  and  Salt — to  the  mu* 

nicipal  Officers  of  the  City — to 

the   Elections   of  Lord  Mayor, 

Sheriffs,    and    Officers    of    the 

City — and   to   the  management 

of  the    public  property   of  the 

City,  and  removing  Nuisauces. 

The  Wardmotes  are  held  chief- 

j      ly  for  the  Election  of  Aldermen 

J      and  Common  Councilmen. 

(General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  the 

Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermen',  eight  times  a  year. 
Petty  Sessions  forsinall  Offences,  &c.  held  at  1 

the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  I  Daily,  iu  the 
and  one  Alderman;  and  at  Guildhall  by  J  forenoon 
two  Aldermen  in  rotation  J 

Coroners'         J  To   inquire   into   the  causes    of  sudden 
Court'  (      deaths,  when  they  arise. 

r  f     ,     f  Held  within  the  verge  of  theCity  by  a  Stew, 

court    01    tne  1      ^  appointed  bv  the  Constable  of  the 

Tower,  before  whom  are  tried  actions 
of  Debt,  Trespasses,  and  Covenants, 

A  supreme  Court  of  Record,  held  in  So- 
merset Place,  for  deciding  by  thd  Chan- 
cellor of  said  Duchy,  all  matters  of  Law 
or  Equity  belonging  to  the  County  Pa* 
latine  of  Lancaster. 

A  Court  of  Record,  held  by  the  Justices 
of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster, 
four"  times  a  vear,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Westminster,  for  all  Trespasses,  Petty 
Larcenies,  and  other  small  Offences, 
committed  wilhiu  the  City  and  Libeity. 

Or  C^ucJ  Leet,  held  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster,, or  his  Steward,  for  choosipg 
parochial  Officers,  preventing  and  re- 
moving Nuisances,  &c. 

p  p  2  COURTS 


Towei  of 
London 


Courtof  the 
Duchy     of 
Lancaster 


Quarter 
Sessions    of< 
the  Peace 


1 


Westmin- 
ster Court 


UN'ICIPAL    POLICE 

COURTS  of  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 


'?'? 


Co  art  of 

Requests, 

C  astle- street,  ■ 

Leireiter- 

square 

Court  of  Re- 
quests, Vine- 
.street,  Picca-" 
dilly. 
Petty  Ses- 


Held  by  Commissioners,  being  respectable 
Housekeepers,  for  deciding  without  lu- 
peal,  all  Pleas  for  Debts  under  40s.  for 
the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  John, 
St.    Martin,  St..  Paul   Co  vent  Garden, 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Alary  le  Strand, 
and  that  part  of  the    Dutcby  of  l.»u- 
,     caster  which  joins  Westminster 
Held  in  the  same  manner,    and  for  the 
same  purposes;   for  the  parishes  of  St. 
Anuc,  St.  George  Hanover-square,  and 
St.  James,  Westminster 
A  Court  of  petty  Sessions,   held  by  Mo 
every   day,    (Sunday  ex- 
iling and  evening,  for  mat- 
ce,    and  various   Offeucei, 
•demeanors,  &c. 

Police  Court**  J^SLjKJSLfrS?  eatablishfcdll7 
or  Petty  Sess.  J 


Westminster 
Police  Court  f 


y  Ses-  /A  Convt  of  p< 
*  or  Po-\  Magistrates 
Court,  J  ccpted)  moi 
at  Bow-  J  ters  of  Poll 
•A.  \_     and  Mtsdeir 


Act  of  Parliament,  held  every  morning 
<  and  evening,  (Sunday  excepted)  bytwo 
1     Magistrates,  for  matters  of  Police  ud 


various  Offences,  Misdemeanors,  ic 


St.  Martins* 

le-Cirand 

Court. 


East  Smith 
field  Court. 


pettySess.  I 
ureat  Marl-  1  ^"ie  sarn*- 
borough-st.     (_ 

A  Court  of  Record,  subject  to  the  Dew 

and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  held  even 

Wednesday  for  the  trial  of  all  persons! 

Actions.  The  process  by  Capias  against 

the  body,  or  an  Attachment  against  the 

goods,  in  this  particular  Liberty 

C  A  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,  held  for 

'      this  Liberty,  to  inquire  into  Nuisances, 

j      &c— In  the  Court   liaron    Pleas  are 

.C      held  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 

/  A  CouuLeet  held  once  a  year  by  a  Ste*- 

}      ard  ot  the  Lord-Mayor  as  Lord  of  the. 

v       Manor  of  Fiusbury,   for  inquiring  into 

/     nuisanctscumpetfiitforLeotJi 


Fiusbury 
Court. 


Whiiecbapel 

.Court. 


istables  lor  the 
competent  to  he  held 
M  Precinct,  lor  actioni 
spas*,  atSt.  Catharine's 
A  Court  held  by  the Steward  of  the  Manorol 
'•  ■pney.by  whom,  and  a  Jul 


TTwo  Courts  ar 
■j  within  this  sr 
I      of  Debt  and  T 


>l  Debt  for  51.  and  under,  ic. 
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COURTS  or  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 


fSberiff's        f 
Court  t 

Quarter  and 
Gen.Sess. 
of  Peace 
&  Sess.  of 
Oyer  and 
Terminer 


For  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  Actions 
of  Debt,  Trespasses,  Assaults,  &p. 

Held  by  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, eight  tiroes  a  year,  at  the  New 
Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell  Green,  for 
all  Trespasses,  Petty  Larcenies,  Misde- 
meanors, &c.  and  for  Roads,  Bridges, 
and  other  County  Affairs 

^     n      jACourt'of  Petty  Sessions,  held  every  mo  rn- 
sions  or  ro-  |       .         •   ,         J-        /c      j  Jl  ^  i_ 

ing  and  evening,  (ounday  excepted)  by- 
two  Magistrates,  at  the  Public  Office,  in 
Hatton  Garden,  for  matters  of  Police  and 
various  Offences,  Misdemeanors,  kc. 


o 

M 

s 

o 

O 


lice  Court, 
established 
by  Act  of 
Parliament 
Petty  Ses- 
sion, or  Po 
lice  Court 


i 

1 


■I 


Idem 


Idem 

Two  Coro- 
ners' Courts 

Court' of 
Requests 

Court  of 
Requests 


{ 


3 
C/3 


t< 


3 

O 

CO 


At  the  Public  Office,  Worship  Street,  near 
Finsbury-square,  by  two  Justices,  for  ob- 
jects of  Police,  &c. 

At  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth-street, 
Whitechapel 

At  the  Public  Office,  High-street,  Sbadwell 

Fot  inquiring  into  causes  of  sudden  death 

For  small  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Fulwood's  Rents,  Holborn,  for 
the  Division  of  Finsbury 

For  small  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Osbora-street,  Whitechapel,  by 
Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, chosen  annually  by  the  several  Pa- 
rishes in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
General  and  Quar-  fHeld  by  the  Justices  of  that  Liberty, 
ter  Sessions  of  the  J       8  times  a  year,  for  petty  Larce- 
Peace  for  the  L\-\      nies, Trespasses,  Felonies,  and  Mis- 
be  rty  of theTower  j      demeanors,  &c.  within  that  parti- 
„  of  London  L     cular  District 

Held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  SoUthwark,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Steward,  for  Actions  of 
small  Debts,  Damages,  Trespass,  &c. 

For  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bankside, 
Southwark,  by  the  Bp.  of  Winchester's 
Steward,  for  Actions  of  Debt,  Trespass, 
&c.  within  that  Liberty. 

A  Court  of  Record  (or  the  Court  of  the  Royal 
Palace)havingjurisdictionI2  miles  round 
Whitehall(exclusiveoftheCityofLondon) 
for  actions  of  Debts,Damages,Trespasse«, 
&c.  and  subject  to  be  removed  to  a  higher 
Co mt  of  Law,  when  above  51. 


Court  of 
Record 

Court  of 
Record 


Marshalsea 
Court 


1 


I 
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9 

O 

C/5 


fefi 

3 
O 

© 


u 


Court  of 
Requests 

Coroners* 
Court 


3 


o 


For  the  recovery  of  small  Debts  uncjer  40s. 
without  appeal,  held  at  St. Margaret's  Hill 
by  Commissioners  chosen  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  by  the  different  Parishe* 

{To  inquire  into  causes  of  sudden  Death— 
in  Southwark,  &c. 
QuarterSes-  C  Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at 
sionsof  the  <      St.  Margaret's  tyU,  for  the  Borough  of 
Peace  t      Southwark 

Quarter  Sessions  off  Held  at  the  New  Sessions  House  in 
the  Peace  for  the<      Southwark,  by  the  Magistrates  of 
County  of  Surry  (,      the  County  of  Surry. 
Petty  Ses-     r  ' 

A  Court  held  every  morning  and  eveniuj 
by  two  Justices,  at  the  Public  Office, 
Union  Hall,  Union-street,  Southwark, for 
Objects  of  Police,  4c 


sions,  or  Po- 
lice Court, 
established 
by  Act  of 
'Parliament 


Prisons  in  the  Metropolis. 


1.  King's  Bench  Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Process  of  Execution 

in  the  King's  Bench,  &c.  St.  George's- field* 

2.  Fleet   Prison,  for  Debtors  on  Process,  &e.  in  the  Common 

Pleas,  &c.  Fleet  Market 

3.  Ludgate  Prison,  Bishopsgate-street  *}  v       ,     r>vnf 

4.  Poultry  Compter,  in  the  Poultry  f      London 

5.  Giltspur-street  Compter,  Giltspur-stree|        j 

6.  Newgate,  or  City  and  County  Gaol,  Old  Bailey 

7.  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell — Gaol  for  the  County  of  Middlesex 
6.  Prison  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London,  WeU-cto8** 

square 
S.  Whitechapel  Prison  for  Debtors  in  the  five  pound  couft 
10.  Savoy  Prison  for  Deserters  and  Military  Delinquents 

11.  City   Bridewell — Bridewell,  Bridge-street, 
Black  friars 

12.  Tolhill  Fields  Bridewell— Tothill  Field* 

13.  Spa  Fields  Penitentiary  House  - 

14.  New  Bridewell  iu  the  Bo  re  ugh  of  South- 
wark 

15.  County  Gaol  for  Surry  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark 

16.  Clink  Gaol,  in         ditto 

17.  Marshalseji  Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  for  Pirates,  &c. 
IH.  New  Gaol,  m  the  Borough. 

Nothing 


Houses  of 
Correction 
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Nothing,  perhaps  can  manifest,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, the  increased  commerce  and  population  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  than  the  following  sum- 
mary detail  of  the  different  classes  of  professional  men 
connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  Law, 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Statements,  that 
there  are  in  the  Metropolis 

9  Supreme  Courts ;  to  which  are  attached  270  officer!* 
4  Ecclesiastic?!  Courts  -  -  $4  do. 

18  Inferior  Courts  for  small  Debts  146  do. 

1  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  1    27  j 

Delivery  / 

4  Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  1     ,fi  t       * 

of  the  Peace  -  -v         J  *    1 

10  Courts  and  Petty  Sessions  for  purposes  1  iqQ  1 
of  Police  -    .  J 

&  Coroners'  Courts  -  20  do. 

* 

755 

King's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  King's  Adrocate  -  8 
Serjeants  at  Law  -  -14 
Doctors  at  Law  •  .14 
King's  Counsel  .  25 
Masters  in  Chancery  -  -  IO 
Barrister^  Law  *  .  400 
Special  Pleaders  •  -50 
Proctors  in  Doctors'  Commons  .  50 
Conveyancers  -.  -  -  40 
Attorneys  at  Law  in  the  different  Courts  1 ,900 
Clerks,  Assistants,  and  others,  estimated  at  3,700 
Notaries  Public                -                        -36 

Total  about  7,000 

*  Sc*  ffcr  tome  farther  particular*  the  27th  Report  vf  the  Finance  Committee. 

it 
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It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  view  of  a  very 
interesting  subject,  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  vast  extent  of  the  wealth  and  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Country,  which  furnish'  advantage- 
ous employment  for  such  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
in  one  particular  profession.  Every  good  man,  and 
every  lover  of  his  country,  must  anxiously  wish  that 
the  advantages  may  be  reciprocal ;  and  that  men  of 
talents,  integrity,  and  ability,  in  the  profession  of 
the  Law,  while  they  extend  their  aid  to  the  removal 
©f  those  evils  which  are  a  reproach  to  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  Country,  would  also  assist  in 
procuring  the  removal  of  the  inconveniences  at  pre* 
sent  felt  in  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  This  is 
peculiarly  irksome  to  every  well-disposed  person, 
who  in  the  course  of  business,  having  transactions 
with  the  mass  of  mankind,  cannot  avoid  frequently 
meeting  with  bad  or  litigious  characters  by  whom 
disputes  are  unavoidably  generated. 

According  to  the  prevailing  System,  if  the  debt 

exceeds  40s.  the  action  may  be  brought  in  a  superior 

Court,  where,  if  contested  or  defended,  the  expence; 

at  the  lowest  computation,  must  be  upwards  of  fifty 

pounds.     Prudent  men,  under  such  circumstances, 

will  forego  a  just  claim  upon  another,  or  make  up  a 

false  one  upon  themselves,  as  by  far  the  least  of  two 

evils,  in  all  cases  where  they  come  in  contact  with 

designing  and  bad  people  ;  and  hence  it  is,   that  the 

worthless  part  of  mankind,  availing  themselves  in 

Civil,   a*  others  do  in  Criminal  Cases,   of  the  imper- 
fections 
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lections  of  the  Law,  forge  these  defects  into  a  rod  of 
oppression,  either  to  defraud  the  honest  part  of  the 
Community,  of  a  just  right,  or  to  create  fraudulent 
demands,  where  no  right  attaches  ;  merely  because 
those  miscreant 8  know  that  an  action  at  Law,  even 
for  20/.  cannot  either  be  prosecuted  or  defended, 
without  sinking  three  times  the  amount  in  Law  ex- 
pences ;  besides  the  loss  of  time,  which  is  still  more 
valuable  to  men  in  business. 

*  To  convince  the  Reader  that  this  observation  is 
not  hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  so 
great  as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  alone 
in  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  bailable  writs  and 
executions,  for  debts  from  Ten  to  Twenty  pounds, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  5,719,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  debts  sued  for  was  the  sum  of 

81,791/- 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  most  un- 
questionably true,  that  the  mere  costs  of  these  ac- 
tions, although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  all, 
would  amount  to  68,728/.— And  if  defended,  the 
aggregate  expence  to  recover  81,791/.  must  be — 
(strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear),  no  less  than 
285,903/. !  being  considerably  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  debts  sued  for. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a  circumstance,  marking,  in  so  strong  a 
degree,  the  deficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Country. 

Through 
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Through  this  new  medium  we  discover  one  of  tip 
many  causes  of  the  increase  of  crimes,—- And  hence 
that  caution  which  men  in  business  are  compelled  to 
exercise  (especially  in  the  Metropolis),  to  avoid  tram- 
actions  with  those  who  are  supposed  to  he  devoid  of 
principle. 

Whenever  the  Laws  cannot  be  promptly  exe- 
cuted, at  an  ex  pence,  that  will  not  restrain  the  wor- 
thy and  useful  part  of  the  Community  from  the  fol- 
lowing up  their  just  rights,  bad  men  will  multiply, 
the  morals  of  the  People  will  become  more  and  more 
corrupted,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
endangered. 

In  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
it  is  an  evil  that  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist; 
especially  when  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  a  re- 
medy may  be  applied,  without  affecting  the  pecu- 
niary interest  of  the  more  reputable  part  of  the 
Profession  of  the  Law,  while  it  would  unquestion- 
ably produce  a  more  general  diffusion  of  Emolu- 
ment. 

If,  instead  of  the  various  inferior  Courts  foe  tbe 
recovery  of  debts,  (exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  Con- 
science) which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  Chapter, 
and  which  are  of  very  limited  use  on  account  of  ap- 
peals lying  in  all  actions  above  5/-r*the  Justices,  in 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  specially  commissimed, 
were  to  he  empowered  to  bear  and  determinej&iflWjr 
ky  a  Jury*  all  actions  of  debt  under  50/.  and  to  tax 
the  Costs  in  proportion  to  the  anmunt  of  the  Verdict, 

great 
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great  benefits  would  result  to  the  Public.  At  pre- 
sent, ike  rule  is  to  allow  the  same  cost  for  forty  shil- 
lings as  for  ten  thousand  pounds  /* — It  depends  only 
on  the  length  of  the  pleadings,  and  not  on  the  value 
of  the  action. 

Humanity,  Justice,  and  Policy,  plead  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  System ;  more  particularly  when 
it  is  recollected  that,  between  Sir  and  Seven  Thou- 
sand unfortunate  persons  are  arrested  annually  on 
mesne  process  in  Middlesex  alone,  one  half  of  whom 
are  for  debts  under  twenty  pounds.  In  the  kingdom 
at  large,  the  number  is  not  less  than  Forty  Thousand 
fbr  trifling  debts  in  the  course  of  a  year ! — The  un- 
avoidable expence,  therefore,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, is  a  most  grievous  burden,  which  on  many  oc- 
casions, sends  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  a 

*  The  followiug  authentic  table,  divided  into  four  Classes,  will 
shew  in  forcible  colours,  the  evils  which  arise  fromythere  being  no 
distinction  between  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  recovered  in  one 
action  and  another,  in  settling  the  costs.  In  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, in  the  year  1793,  the  actions  for  recovering  debts  stood  thus : 


1 

Costs  of 

Costs  of 

Net 

Action* 

Actions 

Amount 

Number 

of 

Bailable 

Execu- 

undefended 

defended 

of  Debit* 

of  Writs. 

i 

tion* 

Hi  121.  cadi 

al50leach. 

sued  for 

vfhicb 

£ 

£ 

£ 

from  10  to  80V 

5,719 

4,966 

753 

68,716 

285,950       81,791 

£0  to.  30 

2,26? 

1,878 

389 

21,09< 

113,350;      85,675 

30  to  106 

4,367 

tf,49«* 

1,875 

52,401 

!;38,350J    537,358 

,£.100  6c  upw. 

2,304 

■^ 

1,769 

555 

i.'7,160 

116,!200jlf010379 

14U77 

11,10/) 

3,57!> 

169,38*. 

753,85o!l,385,«03 

Thus  it  appears,  that  upwards  of  one  miHiori  of  money,  in  the 
4th  class,  is  recovered  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  expence 
of  81,791/.  in  tbe  1st  class. 

gaol, 
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gaol,  for  the  Attorney's  bills,  to  the  total  ruin  of 
themselves,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their  fa- 
milies. 

The  Evil,  in  this  view,  is  exceedingly  prominent— 
It  involves  in  it  consequences  which  trench  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  Country.  The  Mischief  in- 
creases, unperceived  by  the  people  at  large,  and  Re- 
medies are  not  applied  ;  because  few  men  will  sub- 
ject themselves  to  investigations  of  great  labour,  with- 
out which  facts  are  not  to  be  obtained ;  and  without 
facts  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  accuracy,  or  to 
draw  just  conclusions  upon  any  subject. 

It  will  be  found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  miseries  of 
a  gaol,  by  which  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  arc 
often  punished,  do  not  so  frequently  attach  to  the 
worthless  and  profligate  part  of  the  Community,  as  to 
those  who  have  been  useful  members  of  the  State- 
Like  the  adroit  thief,  encouraged  to  proceed  by  many 
escapes,  Knaves  are  seldom  victims  to  the  severity 
of  the  Law. — The  Innocent,  and  often  the  Indus- 
trious, unskilled  in  the  tricks  and  artifices  which 
bad  men  pursue  to  rid  themselves  of  incumbrances, 
(for  which  there  is  abundant  resource  in  the  chicane 
of  the  Law),  are  generally  the  sufferers. 

To  incarcerate  one  member  of  the  body  politic, 
whose  misfortunes  and  losses  may  have  arisen  from 
giving  credit  to  another,  who  is  relieved  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  Bankrupt,  *  because  his  debts  amounted  to 

more 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Debtors  comprised  in  the  first 
three  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note,  page  587,  are  gene- 
rally 
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more  than  1001.  seems  not  well  to  accord  with  Jus- 
tice, Humanity,  or  State  Policy.  It  debases  the 
minds  of  thousands  whose  conduct  never  deserved 
such  a  fate — who  were  from  the  nature  of  their  deal- 
ings, although  small,  entitled  upon  the  principle  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature,  to  the  same  relief  which  is 
extended  to  thq  higher  classes  by  whom  they  often 
suffer— and  sometimes  too  by  the  most  worthless  and 
depraved. — While  no  good  can  arise  from  their  con- 
finement, it  is  thus  rendered  infinitely  more  severe 
than  that,  which  is,  in  many  instances,  inflicted  on 
criminal  offenders. — Their  labour  is  lost  to  the  Com- 
munity.— Their  families  are  neglected — and  perhaps 
reared  up  in  vice  and  idleness  to  become  Nuisances 
in  that  Society,  of  which  they  might  have  been  vir- 
tuous and  useful  Members. 

rally  the  objects  of  imprisonment ;  while  the  bankrupt-laws  re* 
lieve  the  fourth,  the  insolvency  of  which  xlass  generally  produces 
the  distress  of  the  other;  who  must  languish  in  a  gaol  and  suffer 
a  severe  punishment,  although  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that 
the  Debtor  for  ninety-nine  pounds  is  equally  an  object  of  com- 
miseration as  another  whose  debt  amounts  to  one  hundred;  and 
almost  in  the  same  degree  subject  to  accident  and  misfortune. 

Under  a  System  so  contrary  to  reason,  and  so  shocking  to  hu- 
manity, too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  the  excellent  Institution  for  the  relief  of  honest, 
industrious  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts.  The  immense 
number  relieved  by  this  benevolent  Society,  who  have  appeared 
upon  inquiry  not  to  have  brought  misfortunes  upon  themselves 
by  imprudence,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  can  be  ad- 
duced of  the  imperfection  of  the  lows;  which  are  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  erroneous,  in  the  case  of  evary  person  who  is 
discharged  by  the  bounty  of  the  Public. 
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This,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  bratach  of 
what  may  be  called  Chil  Police,  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature ;  because  it  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Reason,  but  pregnant  with  evils  which 
tend  to  thej  increase  of  crimes  in  a  greater  degrcft 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

'The  extensive  and  growing  intercourse  in  conh 
mercial  dealings,  and  the  diffused  state  of  property, 
must,  of  course,  progressively  increase  the  number  of 
Appeals  to  Courts  of  Justice,  even  under  the  present 
System ;  till  at  length  the  duty  of  ,the  Judges  (in* 
finitely  more  extensive  than  their  predecessors  expe- 
rienced, and  increasing  every  day,)  Will  so  multiply, 
as  to  render  it  an  act  of  great  cruelty  and  injustice, 
not  to  ease  them  of  the  unreasonable  labour  arising 
from  small  Law-suits. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Members  of 
the  Executive  Government.  As  we  advance  in 
riches,  population,  and  crimes,  the  management  of 
the  Country  becomes  more  complicated.  The  b* 
jbour  attached  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  State 
of  all  descriptions  is  infinitely  greater  than  a  centurt 
ago;  and  yet  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  first  executive  responsible  officers. — This,  (al- 
though it  has  not  heretofore  attracted  notice),  whea 
'duly  considered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  seriom 
misfortune. 

The  mind,  however  active  or  enlightened,  can 
only  compass  certain  objects.  It  requires  relaxa- 
tion \  it  cannot  always  be  upon  the  stretch. — There 

.  _  is 
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is  a  point  beyond  which  human  exerttoh  cannot  go— 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  division  of  labour,  im 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  responsible  public  duty. 
Wherever  this  does  not  take  place,  the  Country  suf- 
fers; an  unreasonable  burden  attaches,  by  which 
means  matters  of  great  consequence  to  the  Commu* 
nity  must  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
compass  every  tiling. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  that  branch  of  the 
Police  of  the  Capital  which  is  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  Law,  together  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  abuse,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  present  System ;  as  well  as  the  Remedies 
Which  have  occurred,  as  apparently  best  calculated  to 
remove  these  accumulating  evils ;  it  remains  no* 
to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  the  various 
,  Municipal  Regulati$nsy  which  have  been  established 
for  the  comfort,  accommodation,  and  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants :  and  the  means  used  in  carrying 
them  into  execution. 

The  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  having  been  ex- 
tended  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;— every 
parish,  hamlet,  liberty,  or  precinct,  now  contiguous 
to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  may  be  con* 
Metered  as  a  separate  Municipality,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants regulate  the  Police  of  their  respective  districts, 
under  the  authority  of  a  great  variety  of  different  Acts 
of  Parliament ;  enabling  them  to  raise  money  for 
paving  the  streets,  and  to  assess  the  householders  for 
the  Interest  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  annual  e*pence 
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•of  watching,  cleansing,  and  removing nuisances  and  an- 
noyances. These  funds,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the 
powers  of  the  different  Acts,  (excepting  .where  the 
interference  of  Magistrates  is  necessary)  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  of  whom  in  many  instances, 
the  Church  Wardens,  or  Parish  Officers  far  the  time 
being,  are  Members  ex  officio  ;  and  by  these  different 
Bodies,  all  matters  relative  to  the  immediate  safety, 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  are  ma- 
naged and  regulated. 

These  Regulations,  however,  are  mostly  founded 
upon  Statutes  made  in  the  last  and  pfesent  Reign. 

The  Act  of  the  2d  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  8, 
for  paving,  cleansing,  &c.  within  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster,  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
not  having  been  found  applicable  to  modern  im- 
provements, new  regulations  became  necessary ;  and 
an  incredible  number  of  private  Statutes  applicable 
to  the  different  Parishes,  Hamlets,  and  Liberties, 
composing  the  Metropolis,  have  been  passed  within 
the  last  50  years. 

The  Act  of  the  1  Oth  George  II.  cap.  22,  esta* 
blished  a  system  for  paving  and  lighting,  cleansing, 
and  watching  the  City  of  London ;  but  the  Statute 
which  removed  signs,  and  sign-posts,  balconies,  spouts, 
gutters,  and  those  other  encroachments  and  annoy- 
ances, which  were  felt  as  grievances,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, did  not  pass  till  the  year  1771. — The  1 1th  of 
Geo.  III.  cap.  2y,  contains  a  complete  and  masterly 
System  of  that  branch  of  the  Police  which  is  con- 
nected 
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nected  \vitfr  municipal  regulations,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  model  for  every  large  City  in  the  Empire. 
This  excellent  Act  extends  to  evefy  obstruction  by 
carts  and  carriages,  and  provides  a  remedy  for  all  nui- 
sances, which  can  prove,  in  any  respect,  offensive  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  special  Commissioners,  called 
Commissioners  of  Stivers,  are  appointed  to  ensure  a 
regular  execution.  It  is  further  improved  by  the  33d 
of  his  present  Majesty,  cap,  75,  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners  is  increased,  and  some  nui- 
nances  arising  from  Butchers,  Dustmen,  &c.  further 
provided  against. 

In  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  also,  many 
useful  Municipal  Regulations  have  been  made  within 
the  present  Century.  The  Acts  of  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  lfith  of  Charles  I.  (private  Acts) 
divided  the  City  and  Liberties  into  IS  Wards,  and 
appointed  12  Burgesses  to  regulate  the  Police  of  each 
Ward ;  who,  with  the  Dean,  or  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  were  authorised  to  govern  this  District 
of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Act  of  the  29th  of  George  II.  cap.  25,  en* 
abled  the  Dean,  or  his  High  Steward,  to  choose  80 
Constables  in  a  Court  Leet ;  and  the  same  act  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  an  Annoyance-Jury  of  48 
inhabitants,  to  examine  weights  and  measures ;  and 
to  make  presentments  of  every  public  nuisance, 
either  in  the  City  or  Liberty. — The  Acts  of  the  31  St 
of  George  IL  cap,  17  and  S£,  improved  the  fbrmer 
Statute,  and  allowed  a  free  market  to  be  held  in 
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Westminster. — The  Act  of  the  24  pf  George  III.    I 
cap.  21,  extended  and  improved  the  System  for  pro- 
ing,  cleansing,  lighting^  and  watching  the  City  and 
Liberty,  by  including  six  other  joining  Parishcs- 
and  Liberties  in  Middlesex;    Tbi*  Actwaaaftpr- 
.wards  amended  by  the  3d  of  his  ptcgept  Majesty, 
cap.  23.— The  Acts  5th  Geo.  IIL  caps.  1 3,  50  j  1  Itb 
,Qqo.  III.  cap.  22;  and  particularly  14th  Geo.  IIL 
cap.  90,  for  regulating  the  nightly  Watch  and  Codp  * 
stables,   made  further  improvements  in  the  General 
System  by  which  those  branches  of  Police  in  West- 
minster are  at  present  regulated. 

In  the  Borough,  of  South wark  also  the  same  Sys- 
tern  has  been  pursued;  the  Acts  2Mb  Geo.  II.  cap 
9;  ajad  6th  Geo.  IIL  cap.  24,  having  established 
a  System  of  Municipal  Regulations,  applicable  to 
this  District  of  the  Metropolis ;  relative  to  markets, 
hackney-coach  stands,:  paving,  cleansing,  lighting, 
-watchingy  marking  streets,  and  numbering  houses,  and 
4>la£k>g  the  whole  under  the  management  of  Com* 
missioners. 

_,_Iu  contemplating  the  great  leading  features  tf 
Municipal  Regulation,  nothing  places  England  in  a 
situation,  so  superior  to  most  other  countries,  with 
regard,  to  cleanliness,  as  the  System  of  the  Scwerh 
under  the  management  of  special  Commissioners,  ia  % 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom;  introduced  so  earl; 
as  by  the  Act  6th  Henry  YL  cap.  5,  and  regur 
kted  by  the  Acis  6th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10;  23d 
, Henry  VIII.  cap.  5 ;  and  SSth  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10. 
".'  ■-  — after- 
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—afterwards  improved  by  the  3d  &tid  4tfr  Edward 
VLcapJ8;  1st  Mary,  Stat.  3,  cap.  II;  13th  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  9;  3d  James  I.  cap.  14 j  and  7th  Anne, 

cap.  10. 

Sewers  being  so  early  introduced  into  flit  Metro-^ 
polis,  as  well  as  into  other  Cities  and  Towns,  m 
consequence  of  the  general  System,  every  offensive 
nuisance  was  removed  through  this  medium,  and 
the  inhabitants  early  accustomed  to  the  advantage? 
and  comforts  of  cleanliness. 

Another  feature  strongly  marking  the  wbdo'm  and 
attention  of  our  ancestors,  was  the  introduction  of 
fVater,  for  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  in  1604.  The  improvements  which  have 
been  since  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabit- 
ant*, in  extending  the  supplies  by  means  of  the  New 
River,  and  also  by  the  accession  of  the>Thames  water, 
through  the  medium  of  the  London  Bridge,  Chelsea, 
York  Buildings,  Shad  well,  and  other  water  works,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detail. 

The  Act  9th  Anne,  cap.  83,  first  Established  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  Hackney  Coaehc*  aad 

-  • 

Chairs,  which  have  been  improved  and  extended  by 
several  subsequent  Statutes,  viz.  10  Anne^  cap.  1$ ; 
18  Anne,  stat.  9,  cap.  14;  1  Geo,  I.  cap.  67 1  IS 
Geo.  I.  cap.  12;  SO  Geo.  IL  cap*  22;  4  Geo*  III.' 
cap*  36;  7  Geo.  III.  cap*  44;  10  Geo;  III;  cap.  44; 
11  Geo.  III.  caps.  24,  28;  12  Geo.  IIL  cap.  49; 
24  Geo.  IIL  stat.  2.  cap*  27 ;  26  Geo.  IIL  cap.  7%  ; 
52  Geo,  IIL  cap.  47  ;  33  Gee,  IIL  cap.  75. 
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v These  Acts  authorize  one1  thousand  coaches,  and- 
four  hundred  hackney  chairs*  to  be  licensed  for  tbc 
accomodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis; 
and  Magistrates,  as  well  as  the  Commissioners,  ait 
empowered ,  to ,  decide,  in  a  summary  way,  upon  all 
cflpipl«Mnts.  arising  between  Coachmen  or  Chairmen, 
aP^  ^e  inhabitants  whbimay  have  occasion  to  em* 
play  them. 

;  Carts  and  other  carriages  have  also  been  regulated 
by  several  different  Acts,  .viz*  I  Geo.  I.  stat.  2.  cap. 
57;  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  33;  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  43  ;  30 
Geo.  II.  cap.  22;  7  Geo.  III. -cap.  44;  and  £4 Geo. 
III.  cap.  27*  The  Statutes  contain  a  very  complete 
System,  relative  to  ibis  branch  of  Police ;  by  virtue 
of  which  ^lljXOpfipJaiiltv-aebtngifi^m'iDffiMices  under 
t^iese  Acts  *  ,  are  also  togriizaWe  by  the  Magistrates, 
in  a  summary  way. 

The:  Act  of  the  34th  of  George.  III.  cap.  65,  esta- 
blished an  improved , system,  with  regard  to  Water- 
men plying  on  the  River  Thames.**— The  Lord  Mayor 
ajnd  Alderigea^aj&  «mpq\yer€d  tjo ,  piake  Rules  and 
(£rder$  for  their  govern n\ent* ;  and,  Nvith  the  Recor- 
der aofl  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  die  respective 
Counties,  a$4  j>laqes:next  adjoining  to  the  Thames, 
Jptve.  ^qual  ^jurisdiction  in  all  situations  between 
Gravesend  and  Windsor,  m%o  put in :  execution  not 

*  *  No-ltules  or  Orders  have  yet  been  published,  although  nearly 

sirt^jears  hive  elnpsed  since  the  passing  of  this  Act.     The  Public 

icre,  therefore,  .without  the  means  ~o£  punishing  or  controlling 

Watermen,  which  is  felt  as  *  serious  ipisfortune. 
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•illy' the  Laws  J  but  also  the  Rules  and  Orders  rela-; 
tire  to  such  Watermen,  which  shall-  be  sertt  to  the 
several  Public  Offices  in  the' Metropolis,  and  H6  the* 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  1he  Counties  joining  the 
Thames,  within  SO  days  afte*  such  Rules  are  made  or- 
altered.     The  Magistrates  have  power*  given  them  to- 
fine  Watermen  for  extortion  and  misbehaviour :  and* 
persons  refusing' to  pay  the  fares  authorised  by  OLaw^ : 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  with  all  charges,  -or  be* 
imprisoned  for  one  month;-  and  whoever  shall  give  k 
Waterman  a  fictitious  nartie  or  place  of  abode,  for- 
feits 5l.  *  '* 
Offences  relative  to;  the  Driving  of  Gattfe  iriipro-' 
,  perly,  usually  termed  Bullock  Hunting;  are  also  detefr-* 
mined  by  the  Magistrates,  in  the  same  summary  way>" 
k  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  2 1st  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  67 y 
by  which  every  person  is  authorised  to  seize  delin- 
quents guilty  of  this  very  dangerous  off&nce.- 

The  last  great  feature  of  useful  Municipal  Police? 
.  which  the  Author  will-  mention,  consists  in  the  excel- 
lent regulation^  relative  to  Buildings,  Pfojections,  aiirf 
Fires;  first  adopted  after  the  Fire  of  London  in  \66fy 
apd'  extended  and  improved  by  seve'ral  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed,  from  that  time,  down  to  the  14th  of 
his  present  Majesty. 

The  Act  of  the  14th  6f~George  III;  cap.  78,  whicli 
repeals  the  former  Acts,  besides  regulating  the  mode 
of  building  houses  in  future,  so  as  to  render  them  or^ 
namenial,  commodious,  and^car*  against  the  accidents 
of  fire,  established  other  useful  rules  for  the  prevei* 
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tion  of  this  dreadful  calamity;  by  rendering  it  in- 
cumbent  on  Churchwardens  to  provide  one  or  more 
engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in  readiness  on  the 
shortest  notice,  jtp  extinguish  fires,  and  also  ladders  to 
favour  escapes :  And  that  every  facility  might  be 
afforded  with  regard  to  water,  it  is  alto  incumbent  cm 
tfae  Churchwardens  to  fix  stop-blocks  and  fire-plugs 
at  convenient  distances,  upon  all  the  main  pipes  with- 
in the  parish ;  and  to  place  a  mark  in  the  street 
qthere  they  are  to  he  found,  and  to  have  an  instru- 
ment or  key  ready  to  open  such  fire-plugs,  so  that 
the  watefr  may  be  accessible  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  That  every  thing  also  might  be  done  to  en- 
sure dispatch,:  the  person  bringing  the  first  parish  en- 
gine to  any  tire  is  entitled  to  30s.  the  second  to  20& 
and  the  third  to  JOs.  paid  by  the  parish ;  excepting  to 
cases  where  chimnies  are  on  fire,  and  then  die  ex- 
pence  ultimately  falls  upon  the  person  inhabiting  the 
house  or  place  where  it  originated. 

This  excellent  Statute,  so  salutary  in  its  effects  with 
legard  to  mapy  important  Regulations  of  Police,  also 
obliges  all  Readies  and  Constables,  on  the  breaking 
Out  of  any  fire,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  spot,  with 
their  Iqng  staves  and  to  p>;ot£ct  the  sufferers  from  the 
depredation  pf  thieves ;  and  to  assist  in  removiRg  ef? 
fects,  and  in  e^nguishittg  tltftlaines,  , 

These  outlines  will  explain,  in  some  measurfe,  by 
wl^at  means  the  System  of  the  Police,  in  most  <*f«it$ 
great  features,  is  conducted,  m  the  Metropolis— to 
Yhiel}  it  a?ay  be  necessary  to  add,  Uiat  the  Beadtes  of 
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each  Parish,  are  the  proper  persons  to  whom  applica-' 
tionmay  be  made,  iu  the  first  instance,  in  case  of 
any  inconvenience  or  nuisance.  The  City  and  Po^ 
lice  Magistrates,  in  their  respective-Courts,  if  not 
immediately  authorized  to  remedy  the  Avrohg  that  is 
suffered,  will  point  out  how  it  may  be  effectefL 

It  is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  (like  the 
Building  Act  just  mentioned/,  one  general  Law, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  excellent  regulation 
made  for  the  City  of  London,  so  far  as  they  will  ap- 
ply, could  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Metropo* 
lis,  and  its  suburbs ;  that  a  perfect  uniformity  might 
prevail,  in  the  penalties  and  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted for  the  several  Offences  against  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  the  Inhabitants. — At  present  it  often 
happens,  that  an  Offence  hi  ctae  Parish,  is  no  act  of 
Delinquency  in  another.         •    •  ■ 

The  great  object  is* :  to  simplify  every  System  as 
Itiuch  as  possible;— 'complicated  Establishments  are 
always  more  expensive  than:  is  necessary,  and  ton* 
stantly  liable  to  abuses. 

The  aunual  expence  to  the  Inhabitants,  in  eohsev 
quence  of  all  those  Municipal  Regulations  just  de- 
tailed, is,  perhaps,  higher  than  in  any  other  City  in 
the  world.— Including  the  Poor's -rate,  it  amounts, 
on  an  average,  to  full  £5  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
rental  of  the  Metropolis:  and  is  supposed  to  exceed 
one  million  sterling  a  year ! 

A  superintending  Police  would,  in  many  instances, 
cortett  the  want  of  intelligence,  which  is  apparent, 
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and  enlighten  tbe  local  Managers  in  such  a  manner, 
as  not  only  \o  promote  objects  pf  (Economy,  <$lcu- 
fcted  to  abridge  and  keep  within  bounds  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  expence,  but  also  to  suggest 
improvements  by  which  it  might  be  reduced,  and 
many  solid  advantages  be  acquired  by  the  Commu- 
pity. 

It  is  impossible  to  Acamine,  with  the  mind  of  a  fnan 
pf  business,  the  various  Establishments  which  have 
becomp  necessary  for  promoting  the  comfort  and 
x  convenience  of  great  Societies,  without  lamenting, 
in  many  instances,  the  unnecessary  waste  that  pre* 
yails,;and  the  confusion  and  irregi^rity  .which  often 
fnsue,  merely  for  want  of  system  judgment,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

-j }  Various,  indeed,  are  the  evils  apdt  disorders  which 
Time  engenders,  in  every  thipg  connected  with  the 
£ffqjfs  of  civil  Society,  requiring  a  copptant  and  uni- 
form attention,  increasing,  as  the  pressures  increase, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  (hem  within  bounds ;  that 

tmuch  happiness  and  comfort  jnay  be  extended  to 
_  e  People  as  can  possibly  arise  from  a  well-regulated 
£nd  energetic:  Polipe,  conducted  with  purity,  zeal, 
and  intelligence. 

.We  are  anived.at  an  epoch  full  of  difficulties  and 
gangers,  producing  wonderful  events,  and  still  preg? 
jn?tnt  with  consequences,  in  their  natore,  stretching 
beyond  the  usual  course  pf  human  conjeqture,  where 
^  is  impossible  to  judge  pf  the  ultimate  issue. 
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tFnder  such  circumstances,  it  becomes,  more  than 
ever,  necessary  to  make  prudent  arrangements  for 
the  general  safety,  for  amending  the  morals,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  People;  by  improved 
i#Ws,  eKtfcpdJpg  protection  t<^a}l,  and  correcting 
tbo$t  evils,  which  are  felt  as ;Q  burden  upon  the 
immunity.  ..    ^         ..,  r 
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CHAP.    XX. 


A  summary  Viewxf  the  Evils  detailed  m  theprecedag 
Chapter*. — The  great  opulence  and  extensive  Trait 
of  the  Metropolis  assigned  us  a  Cause  of. the  increase 
and  multiplication  of  Crimes,  and  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  Depredations  which  are  committed. — Argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  more  energetic  Police  as  the 
only  means  of  remedying  those  Evils. — A  wide  Field 
opened  to  Men  of  Virtue  and  Talents  to  do  good— 
A  generatHew  of  the  estimated  Depredations  annu- 
ally in  the  Metropolis  and  it*  Vicinity,  amounting  in 
all  to  Two  Millions  Sterling. — General  Oitscrvations 
and  Reflections  on  the  strong  Features  of  degraded 
Humanity,  which  this  Summary  of  Turpitude  exhi- 
bits^— Observations  on  the  further  Evils  arising 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  System  with  respect  to 
Officers  of  Justice. — The  want  of  a  Prosecutor  for 
the  Crmon,  and  the  inadequacy  of  Punishments.  A 
View  of  the  Remedies  proposed — 1st.  With  respect 
to  the  Corruption  of  Morals.— id.  The  means  of 
preventing  Crimes  in  generaL- — 3d.  Offences  com- 
mitted on  the  River  Thames.  — Uh. . — Offences  in  the 
Public  Arsenals  and  Ships  oflVar. — 5th.  Counter- 
feiting Money  and  fabricating  Bank  Notes;  6th. 
Punishments. — 7th.  Further  advantages  of  an 
improved  System  of  Polices-Concluding  Re- 
flections. 

is 
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xx  takiiig  a  nummary  yiew  of,  the:  various  evils  and 
wffiedlfcs^r  which  hay^  been  detailed  in  this  Work,  it 
Hiay  be  right,  p^vioi^sly  to  appr^e  th^  Reader,  that 
in  contemplating  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
aggregate  depredations,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
committed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
met^re  them  by  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  unparal- 
kkimQVntqf moving  property  exposed- in  transit  in 
this  great  Metropolis^ .  as  well  as  the  vast  and  unex- 
ampled increase  of  this  property,  within  the. last  half 
ceutury;  during  which  period  there  has  certainly 
been  an  accumulation  of  not  less  thau  twQ-third%  in 
.commerce  as  well  as  in  manufactures,  . 

It  has  not,  perhaps,  generally  attracted  notice; 
that,  besides  being  the  Seat  of  the  Government— of 
the  Law— Learning,  and  the  Fine  Arts, — the  resort 
of  the  Nobility  and  the  Opulent  from  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  however  distant ;  London,  from 
being  a  great  dep6t  ior  all  the  manufactures  of.  the 
country,  and  also  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  as 
well  as  East  India  and  colonial  produce,  is  not  only 
the  first  Commercial  City  at  present  existing,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  Manu- 
facturing Towns,  perhaps  in  the  World ;  combining 
in  one  spot  every  attribute  that  can  occasion  an  as- 
semblage of  moving  property,  unparalleled  in  point 
of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value  in  the  whole  Globe* 
r- From  the  abstract  of  Imports  and  Exports  in 

page 


page  215  of  this  Work>  it  appears  that  above 
1 3, 000  vessels,  *  including  their  repeated  voyages, 
arrive  at,  and  dfepart  from;  the  Port  of  London, 
with1  fafcrehihdize,  in  *he;  course  of  a  year;  besides 
a  vast  ritim&er  of  river  craft,  employed  in  the  trade 
of  th£'  ititeriotf  county,  bringing  and  carrying  away 
property,  estimated  at  above  Seventy  Millions  Star* 

.  •»  In  addition  to  tbia;  it  is  calculated;  that  above 
40,000  waggons'   and  -oth^r   carriages,  -including 
their- repeated  journies-    arrive  and  depart  laden; 
in  both  instances,  with  articles  of  domestic*  colonial, 
Jlast  India  dnd  foreign  merchandize;  Occasioning  a 
transit) of  perhaps  (whent  cattbe,  grain,  afcd  provisions 
sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  are  in* 
eluded)  Fifty  Millions  more.     If  we  -  take  into  'the 
account   the    *a8t>f  <ifua!ntfty  ofr  merchandize   and 
moveable  property   of  eviery  species   deposited   ia 
the  various  ni&ritime  ntegakines,  timber-yards,  piece- 
goods?  warehouses,  shops,*  manufactories*  store-houses, 
public  markets,    dktelting-houses^  irin%  nero  build- 
ings, and*  other  repositories,  add  which  pass  from 
one  place  to  another;  it  will  establish  a  foundation 
for  supposing  that,   m:  this  way,   property  to  the 
amount  of  Fifty  Millions  more  at  least,  is  annually 
exposed  to  depredation;   making  a  Sum  of  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Millions;  independent  of  the 

„  moving  articles  in  ships  of  war  and  transports,  and 

•  SectTabte  in  page  2i5.        .      .t  5fie  p*ge  2l€. 

in 
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in  the  different  Arsenals,  Deck-yards,  and  Reposi- 
tories in  the  Tourer  of  London,  and  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Sheerness,  and  various  smaller  maga- 
zines, in  the  daily  course  of  being  received  and  sent 
^way,  supposed  to  amount  to  Thirty  Million*  more ; 
making  in  the  whole,  an  aggregate  sum  of  Tw  Hun- 
dred Millions.  Thus  an  immense  property  becomes 
exceedingly  exposed,  in  all  the  various  ways  al- 
ready explained  in  the  course  of  this  Work ;  and 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  annual  depredations  here- 
after enumerated  under  these  respective  heads  will 
cease  to  be  a  master  of  surprise,  if  measured  by  the 
enormous  scale  of  property  above  particularized.- 
Although  it  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  Two 
Millions  sterling,  it  sinks  to  a  trifle,  in  contemplating 
the  magnitude  of  the  capital,  scarcely  reaching  one 
ppr  cent,  on  the  value  of  property  passing  in  transit 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  the  actual  loss  that 
is  sustained  (great  jas.  it ,  certainly  is)  which  is  to- 
be  deplored  as  the  mischief  which  arises  from  the  de- 
struction  qf  the  morals  of  so,  numerous  a  body  of  pen* 
pie;  who  must  be  directly, or  collaterally  engaged  in 
perpetrating  smaller  offences,  and  in  fraudulent  and 
criminal  pursuits. 

Tfyis,  jjn  a  political  paint  of .  view,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  a  very  serious  and  planning  nature,  infinitely: 
worse  in  its  consequences  .than  even  those  depred9r< 
tipos.  whi<;h  sri$e  frpm  acts  of  violence  ^committgi; 
by  more  atrocious  offenders ;  the  numbers  of  whicii 

latter 
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latter  have  been  shewn  to  be  small,  in  comparison 
with  other  delinquents,  and  not  to  have  increased  in 
any %  material  degree  for  the  last  50  year* ;  while 
inferior  thefts,  twer-plunder,  piUage,  embek&kment, 
and  frauds,  in  respect  to  pubiic  property,  coining  base 
money,  forgeries  under  various  ranafkathfis,  cheating 
by  means  of  swindling  and  other  criminal  practices, 
arid  purchasing  and  dealing  in  stotin  goods,  have 
advanced  in  a  degree,  commensurate  to  the  great 
and  rapid  influx  of  wealth,  'which  has  arisen  from 
the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  Country,  and  the  general  accumulation  of 
property  by  British  subjects  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  in  foreign  Countries  ' 

-  The  evils,  therefore,'  are  the  more  prominent,  as 
they  have  become  so  exceedingly  diffused;  and 
implicate  in  criminality  numerous  individuals,  of 
whom  a  very  large  proportion  were  formerly  un- 
tainted with  any  of  that  species  of  Delinquency, 
which  now  renders  them,  (for  their  own  sakes — for 
the  benefit  of  their  farailies^-and  fbr  the*  interest  of 
public  morals,)  objects  of  pecofiar  attention  oh  the 
part  of  the  Legislature,  as  welt  as  the  P&tce  of  the 
Country. 

The  habits  they  have  acquired  are,  doubtless,  very 
alarming,  as  in  the  destruction  of  their  own  morels, 
they  also  destroy  those  of  the  rising  generation ;  and 
still  more  so,  as  the  existing  Laws,  and  the  present 
System  of  P&KcS,  have  been  found  so  totalVy  Inade- 
quate to  the  Object -of  Prevention. •*    -  - 

Indeed 
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Indeed  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  nothing*  use* 
ful  can  be  effected  without  a  variety  of  Regulations* 
audi  as  have  been  suggested  in  different  parts  of  this 
Work.    It  is  not,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  any 
one  remedy  singly  applied,  or  applied  by  piece-meal, 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  whole  Legislative  Powers, 
Regulations,    Establishments,    and   superintending 
jAgeneies  already  suggested,   (and  particularly  by 
those  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  may  he  considered  as  the 
Ground  Work)  that  Crimes  are,  in  any  degree,  to 
be  prevented,  or  kept  in  check.    And  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  such  Remedies  can  be  either  complete 
•or  effectual,  unless  there  be  a  sufficient  Fund  appro* 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vigour  and  energy 
to  the  General  System. 

The  object  is  of  such  astonishing  magnitude1, 
and  the  abuses  which  are  meant  to  be  corrected,  are 
of  so  much  consequence  to  the  St&te,  as  well  as  to 
the  Individual,  and  the  danger  of  a  progressive  increase 
is  so  evidently  well  established  by  experience,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  look  at  that  subject  with  indifference, 
when  once  it  is  developed  and  understood. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men 
of  virtue,  talents,  and  abilities,  whd  love  their  coun- 
try, and  glory  in  its  prosperity.  Such  men  will 
speedily  perceive,  that  this  prosperity  can  only  be  of 
short  duration, — if  public  morals  areneglected, — if  no 
check  is  given  to  the  growing  depravity  which  pre* 
vails,  and  if  measured  are  not  adopted  to  guard  the 
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rising  generation  against  the  evil  examples  to  which 
Jbey  are  exposed. 

Philanthropists  will  also,  in  tins  volume,  find 
abundant  scope  for  die  exercise  of  that  benevo- 
lence, and  those  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  occupy  their  attention,  and  constitute  their 
chief  pleasure.— It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
may  produce  an  universal  desire  to  attain  those  ob- 
jects, which  are  shewn  to  be  so  immediately  connect 
ed  with  the  Public  good. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating,  io  some  degree, 
the  dreadful  effect  of  the  profligacy  and  wickedness, 
which  have  been  opened  to  the  view  of  the  Reader 
and  occasioned  the  perpetration  of  Crimes  and  of- 
fences of  every  species  and  denomination,  the  follow- 
ing Estimate  has  been  made  up  from  information 
derived  through  a  variety  of  different  channels. — It 
exhibits  at  one  view,  the  supposed  aggregate  amount 
of  the  various  depredations  committed  in  the  Me- 
tropolis and  its  environs,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  such  &  calculation  cannot  be 
perfectly  accurate ;  because  there  are  no  precise  data 
.upon  which  it  may  be  formed ;  but  if  it  approaches  in 
any  degree  near  the  truth,  (and  the  Author  has  dis- 
covered nothing  in  the  course  of  tour  years  to  alter 
the  opinion  he  originally  Formed  in  any  material  de- 
gree,) it  will  fully  answer  the  purpose  intended ;  by 
affording  many  useful  and  important  hints  favourable 
to  those  improvements  which  are  felt  to  be  necessary 
by  all,*  though  till  of  late,  understood  by  very  few. 

»  It 
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It  is  introduced  also  (merely  as  a  calculation)  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  of  directing  it  not  only  to 
inquiries  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  Author  has 
formed  his  conjectures ;  but  also  to  the  means  of  pro- 
curing those  improvements  in  the  Laws,  and  in  the 
System  of  the  Police,  which  have  become  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  security  of  every  indivi- 
dual possessing  property  in  this  great  Metropolis. 

An  Estimate  of  the  annual  Amount  and  Value  of  the  Depre- 
dations committed  on  Public  and  Private  Property  in  the 
Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  in  one  year.  Specifying  the 
Nature  of  such  Depredations  under  Six  different  Heads \viz:— 

1.  Small  Thefts,  committed  in  a  little  way  by  menial  Servants \ 
Chimney  Sweepers,  Dustmen,  Porters,  Apprentices,  Journey- 
men, Stable  Boys,  Itinerant  Jews,  and  others,  from  Dwelling- 
Houses,  Stables,  Out-Houses,  Warehouses,  Shops,  Founderies, 
Workshops,  New  Buildings,  Public  Houses,  and  in  short  every 
other  place  where  property  is  deposited,  which  may  be  spe- 
cifically estimated  and  subdivided  as  follows : 

Tons,      £. 
Articles  new  and  old,  of  iron  and 
steel 


solder,  and  tin 


• 

5000 

100,000 

brass 

1500 

150,000 

copper 

1000 

120,000 

lead 

25QD 

50,000 

pewter; 

- 

500 

55,000 

Carried  over     '     *f  .455,003 

R  a  Pewter 
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Bwugl*  over        jf .455,000 
Pewter  pots,  stolen  from  5 -ft*  Pub-Tots. 

licans  •  500    *S5 ,000 

Small  articles  of  plate,  china,  glass 

ware,  sadlery,  harness,  and  other 

portable  articles  of  house  and  table 

furniture,  books,  tea,  sugar,  soap, 

candles,  liquors,  Sec.  &c.  &c.  -  100,000 
Piece-Goods  from  shops  and  ware* 

houses,  by  servants,  porters,  &c  50,000 

Wearing    apparel,    bed   and  table 

linen,  &c.  ...        40,000 

Silk,  cotton*  and  worsted  yarn,  em- 
bezzled by  Winders  and  others  in 

Spitalfields,  Sec .  formerly  20,000/.  a 

year,  now  supposed  to  be  -  10,000 


£.7 10,000 


2.  Thefl$  npen  tie  River  and  QiMr/r, 
committed  in  a  little  way  on  board 
ships  in  the  River  Thames,  whilst 
discharging  their  cargoes ;  and  af- 
terwards upon  the  Wharfs,  Quays, 
and  Warehouses,  when  the  same 
are  landing,  weighing,  and  storing ; 
by  glutmen,  lumpers,  jobbers,  la- 
bourers, porters,  lightermen,  boys 
called  mudlarks,  and  others  em* 
ployed,  or  lurking  about  for 
plunder,  viz* 

Carried  over  £.7 10,000 

*  The  Publican*  in  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
( 1796)  estimated  their  loss  at  100,000/.  But  there  is  some  re***© 
to  suppose  this  was  exaggerated. 

Rair 
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Brought  over       £.7 10,00Q 
Raw  sugars,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate, 

pimento,   ginger,   cotton,  dying* 

woods,  and  every  other  article  of 

West-India  produce,  estimated  at 

the  commencement  of  the  Marine 

Police  Establishment  at  £*?,00Q/« 

a  year ;  but  now  reduced  to  -        50,000 

East-India  good*,  and  merchandize 

from  Africa,  the  Mediterranean, 

America,  the  Baltic,  the  Continent  ' 

of  Europe,  coasting  trade,  &c,  &c. 

274,000/.  now  reduced  by  the 

Marine  Police  Institution  to  •       155,000  , 

Ship  stores  and  tackling,  including 

cordage,  sails,  tar,  pitch,  tallow, 

provisions,  &c.  taken  from  above 

10,000  different  vessels,  estimated 

at  100,000/.  but  now  reduced  since 

r 

the  Establishment  of  the  Marine 

Police,  according  to  Estimate,  to  45,000 

,£,£50,000 

3.  Thefts  and  Frauds  committed  in 
hisMajesty's  Dock-yards  and  other 
public  Repo$itories,situated  on  the 
RiverThames ;  includingtheplun- 

der,  pillage,  and  frauds,  by  which  / 

public  property  (exclusive  of  me* 
tals)isembezzledin  the  said  stores, 
and  from  ships  of  war.  (Besides  the 
frauds,  plunder  and  pillage,  in  the 
Dock-yards,  and  from  ships  of  war 
at  Chatham,    Portsmouth,    Ply* 

Carried  over  ,£960,000 

r  r  3  mouth. 


i 
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Brought  over 
mouth,  &c.  at  all  times  enormous, 
but  especially  in  time  of  war ;  whea 
public  property  is  unavoidablymost 
exposed,  eqtialat  least  to  700,000// 
a  year  more:)  making  in  all,  one 
million  sterling,  at  least ;  but  re* 
duced  by  the  Marine  Police  from 
300,000/.  to  - 

4.  Depredations  committed  by  ipeans 
of  burglaries,  highway  robberies, 
and  other  moreatrociousthefts,viz. 
1  .  Burglaries  by  Housebreakers,  in 

plate,  and  other  articles 
£•  Highway  Robberies,  in  money, 

watches,  bank-notes,  &c~ 

3.  Private  stealing,  and  picking  of 
pockets,  &c. 

4.  Stealing  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  corn,  provender,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  vegetables,  fruits, 
&c.  in  London  and  the  Vicinity 


^.960,000 


5. 


Frauds  by  the  coinage  and  reco- 
louringofbasemoney,counterfeited 
of  the  similitude  of  the  current  gold, 
silver  and  copper  coin  of  the  Realm 
6.  Frauds  by  counterfeiting  bank 
notes,  public  securities,  powers  of 
attorney,  bonds,  bills,  and  notes ; 
by  iwindling,   cheating  and  ob-  ' 
taining  money  and  goods  by  false 
pretences,  &c.  &c. 


£00,000 


100,000 


55,000 


25,000 


100,000 


-o£.280,D00 


3*0,000 


£50,000 


V    V 


^•2,000,000 

Recap  iTU- 
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RECAPITULATION. 

1.  Small  Theftt  *-  -  ,        «£.7 10,000 

t.  Thefts  upon  the  Rivers  and  Quays         -  250,000 

$.  Thefts  in  the  Dock-yards,  &c.  in  the  Thames    £00,000 

4.  Burglaries,  Highway-Robberies,  &c.  &c.         f  90,000 

5.  Coining  base  Money       -  -  -        $  10,000 
€.  Forging  Bills,  Swindling,  &c.                 -        250,000 

Total         ♦,££,000,000 


The  foregoing  Estimate,  grounded  on  the  best  in- 
formation that  can  be  procured,  exhibits  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  general  depravity  which  prevails;  and 

*  This  sura  will,  no  doubt,  astonish  the  Reader  at  first  view ; 
and  may  even  go  very  for  to  stagger  his  belief:  but  when  the  vast 
extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  London  is  considered*  the 
great  quantity  of  money,  Bank  notes,  and  stationary  or  fixed  prof 
perty  yf  a  portable  nature,  as  well  as  moving  effects,  all  which  bap 
been  estimated,  exclusive  of  horses,   cattle,  corn,  provencjer, 

• 

fruit,  vegetables,  &c.  at  two  hundred  million  sterling,  {See p. 6 05.) 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  under  an  incorrect 
System  of  Police  and  deficient  Laws,  the  depredations  are  esti- 
mated so  high.  It  would  have  equally  attracted  attention1  with 
a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  Police,  and  of  course  have  an- 
swered the  Author's  purpose  full  as  well  to  have  reduced  the 
estimate  to  one  half  the  present  turn  ;  but  being  solicitous  to  ap- 
proach as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  possible,  he  considered  himserf 
bound  to  offer  it  in  its  present  form,  which  after  being  four  years 
under  the  view  of  the  Public,  not  only  stands  unimpeacbed ;  but 
although  the  Author  himself,  after  the  additional  experience  he 
has  acquired,  half  attempted  a  new  modification ;  and  although 
the  River  Plunder  is  greatly  reduced,  the  aggregate  remains 
nearly  as  before,  * 

R  R  3  which 
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which  is  heightened  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the 

reflection,  that  among  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes 

■ 

there  particularised,  are  to  be  numbered  persons, 
URho  from  their  rank  and  situation  in  life  would 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  either  committing  or  con- 
hiving  at  frauds,  tor  thfe  purpose  of  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expence  of  the  Nation. 

Avarice  is  ever  an  eager,  though  not  always  a  clear* 
Sighted  passion ;  and  when  gratified   at   the   price 
0f  violating  the  soundest  principles  of  honesty  and 
justice,  a  sting  must  remain  behind,  which  noafflu- 
encecan  banish, — no  pecuniary  gratification  alleviate. 
In  contemplating  these  strong  features  of  de- 
graded Humanity,  it  cannot  escape  the  observant 
jleader,  bow  small  a  part  of  the  annual  depredations 
upon  public  and  private  property  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  those  Criminals  who  alone  attract  no* 
$ce,  from  the  force  and  violence  they  use;  and  to 
$rhose  chaTge  the  whole  of  the  inconveniences  felt 
by  the  Public,    is  generally  laid,  namely,  common 
thieves  and  pick-packets  ;  highway-men  and  foot-pad 
jobber*.—  But  for  this  Estimate,  it  could  not  have 
t>een  believed  how  large  a  share  of  the  property  an- 
nually plundered,  stolen,  embezzled,  or  acquired  ip 
a  thousand  different  ways,  by  means  unlawful,  unjust 
and  immoral,  in  this  great  Metropolis,  is  acquired  by 
Criminals  of  pther  descriptions ;    whose  extensive 
ravages  on  property  are  the  more  dangerous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  secrecy  with  which  they  are  conr 
ducted. 
Next  to  the  evils  which  are  experienced  by  the 

general 
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general  ^corruption  of  morals,  and  by  the  actual  de- 
predations upon  public  and  private  property  a*  bow 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  by  mean* 
of  a  summary  detail,  it  has  been  shewn,  in  th? 
course  of  this  Work,  that  many  pressures  arise  from 
the  defects  in  the  Laws  relative  to  the  detection 
trial,  and  conviction  of  Offenders,  from  the  want  of 
an  improved  System  respecting  Constables,  andjp&r- 
ticulaily  from  the  deficiency  of  Jurisdiction  in  the 
.City  and  Police  Magistrates, — the  want  of  Funds  tp 
remunerate  Officers  of  Justice,  and  to  re  ward  Watch,* 
jrien,  Patrqles,  and  Beadles,  who  may  act  meritori- 
ously in  apprehending  Delinquents ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  trial  of  Criminals,  for  want  of  a  general  Prop- 
cutorfor  the  Crcnvn,  to  attend  to  the  Public  interest, 
and  to  prevent  those  Frauds  (in  suborning  evidence, 
and  in  compounding  Felonies,)  whereby  many  of  the 
most  abandoned  are  let  loose  upon  Society,  while 
those  who  are  novices  in  crimes  are  often  punished. 

The  next  stated  in  the  class  of  evils  is,  that  which 
arises  from  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  relative  tp 
Punishments.— Tlveir  extreme  severity,  in  rendering 
such  a  multitude  of  crimes  capital,  which  Juries 
can  never  be  made  to  believe  are  of  that  nature,  ip 
point  of  actual  atrocity,  has  proved  a  very  serious 
misfortune  to  the  Country,  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice.— Because  the  punishment  is  too 
severe,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Delinquent 
is  sent  back  upon  Society,  encouraged  to  renew  his 
depredations  upon  the  Public  by  his  having  escaped 
(although  guilty)  without  any  chastisement  at  all. 

na4  It 
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It  is  unquestionably  true,  and  little  doubt  will  be 
entertained  by  any  who  attentively  examine  this 
Wotk,  that  the  dread  of  severe  puuishmeift,  in  the 
manner  the  Law  is  executed  at  present,  has  not  the 
least  effect  in  deterring  hardened  Offenders  from  the 
commission  of  Crimes. 

An  opinion  seems  to  have  been  formed,  that  Crimes 
were  to  be  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. That  this  opinion  has  been  erroneous  seem* 
to  be  proved  by  incontestible  evidence  adduced  it 
various  parts  of  this  Work ;  and  elucidated  by  a 
variety  of  reasoning,  which  it  is  hoped  cannot  fail 
to  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  Reader,  who 
will  bestow  time  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance  to  Society. 

Last,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  detailed,  are 
those  deficiencies  and  imperfections  which  arise  from 
the  Police  System;  as  explained  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Chapters.* — A  variety  of  inconveniences,  it  appears, 
'originate  from  this  source ;  and  reasons  are  adduced 
to  demonstrate  that  the  National  Security,  and  Pros- 
perity, are  more  dependent  on  a  well-regulated  and 
correct  System  of  Police,  than  has  been  generally 
Supposed;  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of 
Police,  explained  in  the  18th  Chapter,  and  recom- 
'thetided  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  would 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  Country. 
-  Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  Evils  detailed 
in  this  Work,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Reader  a  similar  collected  view  of  Th£ 

JtEMEDIES. 
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In  accomplishing  this  object,  while  the  Author 
ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  these  which  have  been 
suggested,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  may  be  brought 
in  due  time/  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  being  enacted  into  Laws,  or 
otherwise  carried  into  effect;  they  are  now  presented 
to  the  Reader  under  the  following  heads,  viz, 

I.  The  Puj&vention  of  the  present  Cohrup- 
tion  of  Morals,  as  originating  from  ill-regulated 
Public  Houses,  Tea-Gardens,  Theatres,  and  other 
places  of  Public  Amusement;  indecent  Publica- 
tions ;  Ballad-Singers — Female  Prostitution— Ser- 
vants out  of  Place — The  Lotterry ;  Gaming — Indi- 
gence, and  various  other  causes. 

II.  The  Prevention  of  offences  i  and  first 
of  those  denominated  Misdemeanors ;  such  as  Cheat* 
ing  and  Swindling;  Robbing  Orchards;  Petty  As* 
aaults,  and  Perjury. — Next  of  Counterfeit  Coinage; 
River  Plunder ;  Plunder  in  Dock-yards,  &c.  Lastly 
of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  in  General,  under  txvelve 
different  heads,  specifying  the  Remedies  proposed 
on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  the  Work. 

III»,  Amendment  of  the  existing  Laws;  re- 
specting the  obtaining  Goods  and  Chattels  under  false 
pretences  —  Pawnbrokers  —  Forgeries  —  Receiving 
Stolen  Goods — Arson — Lodgers — Registering  Lodg- 
ing Houses — plunder  on  Houses — Gypsies— -Milk- 
Speedy  Trial  of  OfFpnces  committed  within  five  Miles 
of  the  Metropolis — Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  Re- 
covery of  Debts  under  50/. 

Concluding  Observations. 

SUMMARY 
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SUMMARY  VIEW 

OF    THE 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED. 

The  Fir$t  Step  to  all  improvements  in  Civil 
Society  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Morals  of  the 
People.— While  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of 
life  -a  vast  portion  of  Virtue  and  Philanthropy  is  ma- 
nifested, perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Country  or  Nation  in  the  World,  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  among  the  lower  Class 
a  species  of  profligacy  and  improvidence  prevails, 
which  as  it  applies  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  in  any  other  Capital  in 
Europe. — To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  great 
extent  and  increasing  multiplication  of  Crimes,  in- 
sensibly generating  evils  calculated,  ultimately,  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  State. 

The  grand  object,  therefore,  must  be  to  devise 
means  for  the  purpose  of  checking,  and  gradually 

preventing  the  evils  arising  from  the 

» 

Conuptien  of  Rotate* 

To  effect  so  valuable  a  purpose  to  the  Community 
at  large— to  render  the  labour  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  more  productive  to  themselves,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  Nation,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
that  superintending  System  of  preventive  Police 
which  has  been  recommended  generally  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  arid 
7  •  ■' which 
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which  has  been  particularly  detailed  in  the  19th 
Chapter  of  this  Treatise. 

*  It  is  thus  by  giving  Police  its  true  and  genuine 
character,  and  divesting  it  of  those  judicial  functions 
which  are  the  province  of  Magistrates  alone,  that  a 
proper  line  will  be  drawn  between  Prevention,  and 
those  proceedings  which  lead  to  Punishment  after  am 
offence  is  actually  committed.  It  is  through  this 
medium  also  that  a  change  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
Morals  of  the  People,  calculated  to  abridge  the  num- 
ber of  acts  of  delinquency,  and  to  lead  the  perpe- 
trators gradually  into  the  walks  of  innocence,  so- 
briety, and  industry.— One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  will  be  a  Systematic 
attention  to 

Pubx-ic-Hous.es. 
In  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this  Work,  the  progress 
of  the  corruption  of  Morals  through  this  medium, 
-from  the  Infant  to  the  Adult,  is  brought  under  the 
areview  of  the  Reader ;  and  it  is  considered  as  of  the 
highest  importance  that  general  and  apposite  rules 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  those  houses,  now  the 
ihaunts  of  vice  and  profligacy,  should  be  formed  and 
recommended  by  a  Board  of  Police  to  the  Magis- 
trates acting  in  all  the  Licensing  Divisions  of  the 
Country.     The  benefits  arising  from  an  uniform  and 
well -digested  System  might  thus  be  ex  tended  through- 
out the  Country:  and  an  accurate  and  permanent 
-administration  of  this  branch  of  Police  secured  thito' 
the  medium  of  a  general  Centre,  where  responsibility 

should 
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should  rest,  and  from  which  the  Licensing  MagiV 
trates  should  receive  information,  assistance,  and  sup- 
port, in  whatever  related  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
Alehouses,  particularly  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  sur- 
rounding Counties. 

Regular  reports  of  the  number  of  these  Alehouses  in 
each  Licensing  District  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  population ;  and  details  of  the  effects  produced  by 
on  adherence  to  the  general  Rules  which  may  be 
prescribed,  would  lead  to  new  and  useful  suggestions 
which  must  ultimately  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  diminution  of  Crimes,  b*t  also 
with  regard  to  their  domestic  Comforts,— They  would 
be  rendered  more  independent  of  Parochial  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  the  education  and  habits  of  the  rising  gene* 
ration  would  be  easily  improved — Apprentices  thus 
secured  against  the  evil  examples  of  which  young 
minds  are  but  too  susceptible,  would  enter  upon  life 
with  dispositions  differently  formed,  and  with  that 
sort  of  bias  which  stimulates  to  industry  and  virtue, 
instead  of  idleness,  profligacy,  and  vice. — In  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
the  individual  are  intimately  combined  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  state. 

Such  prudent  and  discreet  regulations  would  have 
a  general  tendency  to  make  Public-houses  what  they 
were  originally  intended  to  be.  by  the  Legislature — 
Places  of  mere  refreshment,  and  not  haunts  of  idle- 
ness  as   at  present— The  resource  now  afforded 

by 
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by  them  to  actual  Thieves,  Burglars,  Pickpockets, 
Highwaymen,  Swindlers,  Cheats,  Gambler*,  and  Deal- 
trs  in  Counterfeit  Money,  would  not  only  be  cut  off, 
but  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  resort  to 
these  houses  from  the  temporary  want  of  employ- 
ment:—such  4S  persons  broke  down  by  misfortune 
and  indiscretion — servants  out  of  place,  and  stran- 
gers resorting  to  the  Metropolis,  would  no  longer 
be  assailed  by  those  temptations  which  contribute  in 
so  great  a  degree  to  recruit  the  gangs  of  Criminal 
Depredators.  Nothing  but  a  well-regulated  Police, 
under  a  proper  System  of  Controul,  can  remedy  those 
evils  arising  from  Public-houses,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  Functions  proposed  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Central  Board  of  Police  would  effect  this 
valuable  purpose. 

ft; 

Public  Gardens. 

The  corruption  of  Morals  has  been  in  a  consider- 
able degree  promoted,  not  only  by  the  assemblage  of 
lewd  and  debauched  company  who  have  of  late  years 
crowded  to  Public  Gardens ;  but  also  by  the  unre- 
strained Licence  Which  has  been  permitted  in  these 
places  of  amusement.-— This  circumstance  has  not 
only  called  upon  the  Magistrates  to  refuse  the  re- 
newal of  the  Licences  to  several  of  the  Occupiers, 
Lessees,  and  Proprietors,  but  it  has  precluded  the 
more  decent  and  respectable  part  of  the  Public  in 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  from  wha$  might,  under 
proper  regulations,  be  considered  as  an  innocent  and 
%  admirable 
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a  desirable  recreation  for  the  Inhabitants  of  an  oveF- 
gtewn  Metropolis,— -Most  of  the  remaining  Public 
Gardens  have  of  late  years  fallen  into  disrepute^  toy 
the  injury  of  die  Proprietors,  who,  under  the  present 
deficient  System  of  Police,  have  no  means  of  pro* 
tecting  themselves  against  the  consequences  of  those 
irregularities  which  operate  powerfully  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  visitors,  upon  which  their  emolument 
depends. 

While  profligate  and  debauched  characters  of  both 
Sexes  find  not  only  an  easy  access  to  these  places  of 
amusement,  but  also  have  permission  to'  insult  Public 
Morals,  by  doing  violence  to  the  rules  of  decency  and 
decorum;  it  is  evident  that  they  must  gradually  cease* 
to  be  desirahle  as  a  recreation  to  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  Community;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
but  by  means  of  Police  regulations,  prescribingyproper 
rules,  with  officers  appointed  by  the  Central  Board, 
for  the  purpose  of  icarryihg  them  into  effect*.  In- 
deed, if  such  places  of  resort  were  licensed  only  by 
the  proposed  Central  Board,  it  might  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  they  might  be  afirir 
source  of  Revenue  for  Police  purposes,  to  a  certain 
moderate  extent 

*  See  pages  345,  340,  and  347. 
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Places  of  Public  Amusement    licensed    bt 

Magistrates. 

The  general  concourse  of  loose  and  immoral  cha- 
racters of  both  Sexes  who  frequent  the  Summer 
Exhibitions,  and  the  irregularities  which  are  un- 
avoidable under  such  circumstances,  tend  in  no  smalt 
degree  to  the  corruption  of  Morals ;  and  while  it  is 
admitted  that  such  amusements  are  necessary  in  great 
Communities,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  not  only  be  regulated  by  the  Police^ 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Spectacle  or  Exki* 
bition,  so  as  clearly  to  ascertain  that  it  has  no  im- 
moral  tendency, f  but  also  that  the  utmost  decorum 
should  be  preserved  by  means  of  proper  Officers 
acting  under  the  proposed  Central  Board. — This  be- 
comes the  more  important,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  frequenters  of  these  places  of  amusement  are  of 
the  middle  and  inferior  ranks  of  life,  and  many  of 
them  very  young  and  susceptible  of  loose  impressions, 
which  renders  it  highly  necessary  that  authority 
should  he  vested  only  in  the  responsible  Board  of 
Police,  to  grant  or  to  refuse  Licences :  to  which  a 
moderate  Revenue  might  be  attached  to  defray  the 
expence  of  a  regulating  System. 

The  Theatres. 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  how  far  many 
of  the  Theatrical  exhibitions  which  are  brought  for* 

f  See  page  34*. 
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ward  tend  to  improve,  or  to  injure  the  Morals  of  the 
People — it  is,  at  least,  evident  that  the  unrestrained 
-Licence  which  is  permitted  to  Males  and  Females  in 
the  walks  of  Prostitution  in  the  Lobbies,  and  even  in 
the  Boxes  of  the  Playhouses,  and  the  indecent  beha- 
viour and  unbecoming  language  which  is  frequently 
uttered  m  the  view  and  hearing  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  Community  who  frequent  these  places 
of  resort,  with  the  younger  branches  of  their  fami- 
lies, must  tend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the 
corruption1  of  Morals*.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  a  Police,  applicable  to  this  object,  should  be 
formed  by  the  proposed  Central  Board ;  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  securing  the  Public  against 
the  attacks  and  depredations  of  the  hordes  of  Pick* 
pockets  who  infest  the  avenues  of  the  Theatres,  and 
have  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Immoral  and  Indecent  Publications, 

and  PaiNts. 
Nothing  can  exhibit  in  a  stronger  point  of  view 
the  deficiency  of  the  Police  System  than  the  number 
of  immoral  Books  which  are  published  and  circu- 
lated, and  the  indecent  Prints  which  are  exhibit- 
ed and  sold  in  the  various  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
all  tending  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the 
corruption  of  Morals. — Let  it  once  become  a  part 
of  the  Functions  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Police 
to  take  cognizance  of  these  abuses,  and  they  will 

•  See  page  338. 

soon 


s^on;  ceases  to  «onve}*  that  poison  to  young  thjfadii; 
which  ultimately  leads  to  dissolute  manners  and  kfta*; 

condudt  in  the  general  Intercourse of  life*  '  '  :-; 

•  /  •    • 

Ballad-Singers* 

'  f     a 

'  Since  it  has  tie^ct  been  possible,  under  thefexisting; 
Laws,  to  suppress  the  held  of  Ballad^Singei*  wttkh* 
are  to  be  found  in  such  multitudes  i*4very  part  ofc 
the  Metropolis,  and,  indeed,  in  aUtftelirgfc  Townr 
in  the  Kingdom  r  and  which  a*  present  are  tinder 
the  tontroul  of  a  very  feeble  Police,  which  do** 
not,  and  indeed  cahttot,'  ttttfttfo  effectually  ihtf 
immoral),  -  and  often  seditious  tendency-of  the  Song»: 
sung  to  tiie  lisWtiing  tnultitude^-Why  might  not 
this  lowest  cast :  of  amusement  be  turned  to  goo* 
purposes,  tending  to  counteract  aad'pfevent  th* 
corruption  of  Morals,  urtifch  are  afe  pteatttt  generated* 
through*  this  medium-? '  Under  a  respioasible  Boarfl 
of  Police  such  an  object  is  certainly-  attainable  #,  ami 
the  pr&ttit  state  of  things  points  out  the  policy  lariid 
necessity  of  carry  rag  it  idto  effect  K  :"\.in 

.  FeMAJL*  SSDftCTttiK.     .'•■--  .  :-mnl 

In  contemplating  the  excessive  evils,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  result '  from  Female 
Seduction,  whether  it  applies  to  maftlid  or  sirigle 
women  f>  it  would  seem*  to  be  a  iriatter  of  astonish* 
ment  that  no  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  the 

#  See  page  3*9.      '     f  See  p*ge&  33,  and  34. 
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criminal  iam,  4>y  Hitoich  the  tiesffroye»s  of  fowjoenwj 
aftfofctf  «lie  pt«ee  *f  families,  coutd  be  hekl  up  as 
public  example*  oP infamy;-^- A  corporal  puafcumest 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  obloquy  and  dis- 
grace, is  certainly  no!  tbolse'vere  where  a  delinquent 

sfocjei  w^naW^WtaJ  byhfir  Seduce  ahe  is  *©t,QDjj» 
ejipoftd  to  fchartJFtt©a*h  aii4.«tot,jM?&e]y  of  ttHjAtffrlrfi 
b»t  imMmtcd!  toA^wltfc  tMeftolaa*  of  Erosti$#<fc 
wiw»)C«?»4rlbut^6fl,rtjQn, sp th^ (corruption  of  Mjyafc 
«Wil  whew  thfcmitMiWe  yk*im  majr  b*pajd&odjft 
perhaps,  * Itojiiwtf  ^foJrtfew  (tor .  attual  .4M»* 
tjon.^Surcly  M-oflfcnfle  prpdufling  :*uch:  dreadftl 
cjmsffqucncwefcojiW,  a»^Q^tf;$f  pr<venfeoo,  fa 
Vttkfd  notf  ulyre  an  objcctof  Crfaiml fiunjtfmftit 
to*  of  pwttwryfvtrihutkm  to  Mi  wt^ro4/W»^^ 
W*r*  such  idprja  ftrav  th<j,,fiuwflroas!;in^MWP 

tf  Femak  Sfidwct Wo  would;  b§g^a^  dilWJWi&tfc 
KhUe  the  ioyoed  wQMQr  IKKfefc  WWfc  Uflhapp)(;# 
cumsUnces,  mighjfc  after  *fee  £onvictiop  $f :*  Jm0» 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  again  restored  to  her 
friends,  and,  pcthaffc.  &  Sectf &» .  -.:  . 

Female  Emostjltution.         . 

In  the  lfttb  Chaste*  of  thja  T«»tise,#  *  gttflfti 
4d«K  is  giwrtrf  tfce  shft&qg  cewuptkm  of  Honk 
«hich  is  gfoarataL  bytte  vajfc  ticreM*  of.  coiasw* 

• *9*mK*  333  to. Jfc 
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^-fo^Wlse^iji  *he  M«*lfci#yia.^tttodir  titeomes  iift 
cessary  to  explain  the  specific  resriedro  whiqh  ^ 
AttfHe»h((d  in>  view  ftrf  the  purpose  of  lessening  this 
^s^melis  and affljctitig^eYii.  •  •»  <-s^;.   '  -  '-  A  •-♦*!♦ 
.  It*  magnitude,  and  the  wrongs;  that  Tesidt-frcmi^ 
exe  too  vast  and  extensive  to  admit  of  any  <x>fiio»m 
ictniilyli-rrThe  excellent  Institoitibm  of  the :  Ma£p» 
dtuleh  Hospital  in  the  course  of  4G  years,  has  only 
hcqtk  «We  to  reform  or  fecducile  to  -their  (fti&ida, 
SiSlf  ,i.€iit.  of  3,840  twhd  have  bee*  actually  admitted 
wfthm  that  periodrrtasid  even  sortue  of  these  have  re* 
Jaipfcd  into  their  former  *w*n ;  though  others; ;  who 
haw been  d'tschaigtd  at  their  own  request,  have 
Jbobaved  well;  >:  .  .j / 

But  when  a  $ur«y  is  taken  of  the  aggregate  nun** 
ber  of  unhappy  women  who  have  entered  the  walks 
of  iPfoatittrtion  witluo;  the  last  40  years  in  the  M«- 
-fcropiiUs,   succeed  ing  on;  another  perhaps  evety  1 S 
jfcareAippn  an  average,  it  is  probable  that  from  bO  to 

tUOPUftM*  have  passed:  through  a  miserable  life*  : the 
itK^*m*blevicLims>to  thb debasing turpitude,  with* 
4ut  the  means  .of  rescuing  theassdves  from  a  aitua* 
>*i« flj*b. pitiable  and  calamitousL 

s     a 

* ,  The,  f^ct .  is,  i  thht  the,  evil  ia  dfi  too  great  a  magni- 
ludefc  adroit  of  a  cure  through  the  medium  of  pri- 
vate beaooJemae.rrrrRd  itff  Avithoul)  reform,  ?nd  rtpu- 
AtoMeittoplpymnti  W  reconciliation  to  relations,  will 

>do  nothing  tpwftwto  *  dimii>utk>n  of  the.  evH.«r—It 

will  rtc^irc  aa:.e*te^iye  8ystem  and  a  oorrtspond- 

*io&  eapsoce,  whkh  gain  only  be  oompaaatfl  <by  a 

i.;  as  2  Police 
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Boliee applicable  to  this  particular  object,  aided  by 
appropriate  regulations.    - 

.  After  the  maturcst  consideration  of  die  subject, 
the  Author  ventures  to  offer  the  following  Proposi- 
tions as  the  Most  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  toes- 
cite  a  desire  in  many  of  those  unhappy  women  ts 
alter'  their  degrading  course  of  life,  and  to  facilitate 
their  introduction  into  situations,  where,  through  the 
medium  of  a  reconciliation  *  with  their  friends,  or 
otherwise,  at  least  a  considerable  part  might  be  re- 
stored to  Society  who  are  lost  at  present ;  while,  under 
the  regulations  hereafter  proposed,  the  streets  of  the 
cMetrqpolt?  will  no  longer  hold  out  allurements  to 
vice  and  debauchery,  ruinous  to  the  Morals  of  youths 
-and  disgraceful  to  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

-1st  It  is  proposed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  common 
'  Prostitutes  from  walking  the.  streets  to  assail  pas- 

.  *  sengers,  and  promote  the  Seduction  of  Yoath, 
that  a  Select  Body  of  discreet  Officers  should  be 
appointed,   under    the  direction  of  the  Central 

*.  Board,  who  ihould  apprehend  all  who  can  be 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  in  pursuit  of  objects  *f 

-  Prostitution. — That  each  should  be  conveyed  to 

*  their  respective  homes,  and  when  the  Landlord's 
name,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  pay  rent  or 

f  lodging,  is  by  that  means  ascertained,  that  such 
"  person's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  names 
-of  his  or  her  lodgers  be  registered,  and  a  penalty 

-  of  10*.  fpr  the  first,  and  an  advance  of  £s»  more 

•  .   .  I  <  for 
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for  every  additional  offence,  be  inflicted  on:  each 
fairer  of  Board  or  Lodgings  for  every  Female  ap- 
prehended in  tlie  streets, ;  upon  proper  probf  of  aSb 
overt  act  leading  to  Prostitution.  t 

In  all  cases  where  Prostitutes  refuse. to  discover 
their  real  place  of  abode,  they  shall  be  detained  In 
a  house  to  be  provided  for  their  reception  until 
ouch  discovery  be  made.  .    > 

2d.  That  every  male  person  who  {hall  be  proved  to 
have  made,  or  to  have  accepted,  *  overtures,  from 
any  Female  walking  the  streets,  shall  in  like 
manner  be  apprehended,  and  shall,  :give  security 
for  his  appearance  before  a  Magistrate  ne&  dby, 
or  be  detained  in  the  Wajtch-house,  and  shall,  frn 
conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  a,  penally  of  Twenty 
Shillings.  ..-uc..-'.  ,_ 

3d.  That  for  the  purpose  of  holding  aitfi encourage- 
ment to  that  class  of  unfortunate  Females  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  their Seducerapand  whose 
minds  are  not  yet  debased  by  an  iridis'  rifriinate 
intercourse  of  Prostitution;  and  also  siicb  athfers 
as  may  have  frieikls  likely  to,  assist  there,  Twdvc 
or  more  sensible  and  discreet  Matmous  shall  be  ap« 
:    pointed,  under  the  Board  of  Police,  with  a  mode* 
•    rate  Salary,  and  residing  (with  proper  accommo- 
.    datidn)  in  different  part*  of  the  Town,  on  whpm 
it  sfiall  be  incumbent  to  receive  into  their  houses 
t   2*nd  to  provide  a  temporary,  residencd  for  every 
r  unfortunate  Female  who  may  apply,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statipg  her  case,  with  a  view  tv  a  recon- 
-U...J  .ivm  «  «  3  ciliatioa 
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TcitiatiDn  uiith"  her  rtiedd^,  an 3  to  the  exposure  of 
her  Seduder,    as  a  check  upon  such  acta  of  vil- 
:fcinly  herf  artier.  ^Th  at  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the 
Matron,  after  being  mistress  of  the  whole  case,  to 
*>pen  a  degociatiort  with  the  aearest  relation*  or 
;  friends  of  th*  unfortunate  fertiale,    and  to  use 
'.  fcvery  mtyn$  to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  or  where 
that  is  found  impracticable,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
tore  he?  sottte  Reputable  employment. 

•  And  ais  at*  encouragement  to  such  Matrons,*  to 
use  all  dtli^renee  in  promoting  the  object  ib  view, 

"they  sha4i  bbetxt  it  lwl  to  a  certain  premium  from 

,  the  rPottce>  funds/  (independent  of  what  private 

'Satieties  of  benevolent  Individuals  snay  be  induced 

4to  Jbestow,;).  4brt  every  unfortunate  Female  who 

shall  be  thus  rescued  from  the  walks  of  Prostitu- 

♦  tion;  tofJe;fi^id  at  theertd  qf  12  months  in.  case 

■ .       •    •         •«•  •  ... 

<  .Such  Female  shall  thfeft  bfc  in  society  ivkh  her  re- 

latioo,   oxrn^Bome  imputable  employment^  *  and 

shall  not  have  rdtdpsed  into  her  former  course  of 

-life^That-  these  Matrons  shall  be  distinguished 

*  \  for  talents  and  humanity,  and  shall  !>e  capable  of 

,*xetdsihg  such   powers  as  could,    in  other  in- 

*  stances*  be  emplbyed  to  promote  leconcilfatioa 
with  relations  find  friends  :  and  also  to  devise  em* 
pfoyments  by  which  the  unfortunate  persons,  ad 
interim,  bnder  their  care  should  l>e  .able  to  subsist, 
by  taking  hi  Military  Shirty  Slopwork,  andotber 

•  branches,  of  female  labour;  to  procure  \irhich,  H 
is 'not  doubted*  but  Societies  of  b#t*evo*e*t  Jn- 

dividual 
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dividual  wowld  contribute  tbfir'aidy  so  as  to  se- 
cure, at-ajl  tilnfi$,  *h$  mran*:oC  fuH  employniept 

.for  all  the  various applicants  in  succ*s$io*i. 

Ju  so  noble  a  Work  .  gf  humanity,  especially 
when  it  is  uqcJer^oJoct.tHal  the  J^botfr  of  the  Ma- 
trons,  would  bd  remunerated  by  &udi  a  moderate 
r^Jdry^  as  i»ightl>e.atu  objdet .  to .  many  desfcrving 

:  will-educated  worn  fen,  little  doubt:  tan;  be  enter- 
tained of  there  being  many  Candidates  for  steh 
Situations,,  wbft  ftbaa  having. tub  family,  would  be 
perfectly  competent  to  the  execution!  oft  so  bene* 
volent  a  design.  .  t  *  ,.  J  ::  «:    ' 

4th.  That  with  a  view  tp  tlie  information  of  Prosti- 

~  tutes  who  have  no  relatiotis or  friends,  or  hi  tales 
where  a  reconciliation*  is  hopeless,  and  who*  may 
be  disposed  to  abatulon  tihek  evil  course*,  :Hauses 

■ -.*  of  /industry  shall  be  provided  in  different  partqof 
thfe  Town,  with  large  Kitchens  fot  the  purport  of 

.  preparing  wholcsomi.  4«d  nourisb'uig  food.jft  a 
cheap  rate,  into  which  all  who  apply  for  &n  a$ylhm 
will  be  received  ;  on  conditition  that  a  true  and 

;  faithful  account  of  the  vaxihuscir^umstancfTof 
,  their  livqs  shall  be  given,  and  that  they  agjpee  nof 

..  anjy,,tt>  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Establish*, 
meat,  U>t  also  to  perform  such  labour  as  shall  be 

;  /^signed  thtem  for  their  subsistence,  lodgiug,  and 

.  apparel.  ThattheseiHe>vwo//W(ft»4rfry^haHalso^ 
superintended  byrfocrolfi^/rcw*,  who  shall  receive 
a  moderate  Salary,  andaoertain .portion -of  the  pro- 
fit arising  fnom-rii^  ^Qtk  ^pn^^ud  a  pr^piium 

s  s  4  ior 
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'forfcvery  Female  restored  to  Society,  or  to  their 
friends  by  their  means;  and  in  honest  employ- 
ment or  living  with  relation,  for  the  space  of  It 
months*  in  addition  to  -such  other  premiums  as 

•  benevolent  Societies  of  Individuals  may  choose  to 
bestow,  in  consequence  of 'the  impression  made 

,  on  their  minds  of  the  utility  of  such  Establish* 
irients,  and  the  success  which  may  appear  to  attend 
them,    '      v 

5th.  That  all  the  laws  now  m  being  against  Prosti- 

-'Jtution,  and  against  the  Keepers  of  Brothels,  shall 

remain  in  full  force ;  with  this  alteration  only,  that 

instead  of  proceeding  against   Offenders  in  the 

'latter  case,  by  the  difficult,  expensive,  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  Presentment  and  Indictment, 
which  has  heretofore  proved  so  ineffectual,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  summary  before  two  Magis* 

•  tratejs,  ts  in  Lottery  and  other  offences,  and  the 
Delinquents  if  convicted  shall  be  subject  to  imwe* 
di^te  punishment 

•  k  These  are  the  regulations  which  the  Author  would 
hufnbly  propose,  as  a  mean  of  preventing  the  dis- 
asters and  miseries  which  arise  from  Seduction*  and 
t>t  diminishing  the  number  of  Prostitutes  in  this  great 
Metropolis. — Perhaps,  after  the  experiment  is  tried 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
convert  the  whole  into  a  large  Penitentiary  House, 
Where  only  unfortunate  women  should  be  admitted 

f«—Th$  Mggestions  which  we  now  offered,  appear 

i  i  -.  to 
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tt>  lie  not  only  easy  with  respect  to  their  execution,: 
but  likely  to  be  compassed  at  a  moderate  expence.-*-* 
Hicy  are,  however,  to  be  considered  as  mere  out- 
lines of  a  practicable  design,  which  should  *certAiuljr 
precede  the  removal  of  the  unfortunate  Females  from 
the  Streets,  as  humanity  fx>ints  out  die  necessity  of 
offering  then?  asylums;  since  by  suddenly  abridging: 
ih&t  present  resources,  however  iniquitous  and  re- 
prehensible they  may  be,  without  such  asylums,  it 
would  certainly  be  the  means  of  many  of  them  perish* 
in g  for  want  >       "  '    .-.■ 

-  The  object  to  be  attained  is  of  vast  importance  ; 
btit  it  i*  too  unwieldy  for  the  -effort*  of  private  bet 
oevolenee,  and  certainly  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  Public  Ink 
Ztifytiotto,  utider  the  protection  of  a  Superintending 
Police, 

Menial  Servants. 

Among,  the  various  evils,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Society,  tctid  to  the  corruption  of  Morals, 
the  state  and  condition  of  Menial  Servants,  Male 
and  Female,  afe  hone  of  the  least:  particularly  those 
who  are  out  of  plate,  and  who  swarm  in  multitudes, 
idle  and  unemployed,  at  sill  times  in  this  great  Me- 
tropolis— This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  those  legal  restraints  and  punishments  for  im- 
proper behaviour,  which  apply  to  other  classes  of 
labourers. 

3uch  regulations,  independent  of  infinite  advan- 
tage 
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tpges  /which  nfostj  ia  other  respects,    arise  to- the 
Ceminuntty,  would  be  andctvf  great  futtwamly  W  4fcf 
Individuals  wh^corbpaw  thii  class?  sinae  they  we*ft 
oHock* .  or  1  in merit '  instances  prevent, .  tho$g~  indis- 
oretifcas:  which  are  the  result  of  bttng  iwter  +m>  co»-* 
tottV  and  by  ftstiririttigfthe iofluea^e  of  uogovtrifc 
jjirieAnd^  ilUregukted  patssionsr  wauki  produce  tbftfe 
degree  of  steadiness  which,  is  the  characteristic  of  ft 
good  Servant!;  and  of;  coursg  fhe  constant  disposirioa 
td  stuff  iabdttt  would  not  be  felv<w bile  they  would  ba 
rescued  from  the  vices  which  are  generated  at  those; 
intervals  of  idleness, .  when  JServants, Mate  aijd.Fe- 
tndle,  out  of  place;  ar«J  :exposed  to  every  species  of 
Sedufction,  till  at  length,  by  to*  of  character,  they 
teb  frequently  become, Thieves  and  Prostitutes.  * 
:    It  would  oectainly  promts  iiv  aiv  eminent  degree 
the  cause  of  Morality,    if  the  whole  Laws  respecting 
Servants  of  every  description  were  revised,  and  ac- 
commodated in.  a  greater  degr^  t$  the  present  state 
-of  Society.  .  Soipe.  pfr  them  mjght  ,|>erh?Lp$  be .  stript 
£&tk$r  i^vqrity ;  while  the,  penalties  or  breaches  of 
^uoral  .duty,.  rau.d  jrfuaql  to  fulfil  a  pjyii  contract, 
4#  Conspiracies.  aiujL  Associations  for  rni$clMevpns 
tpurp9sqf  p^ght  certainly  tq^pp]^  to  menial  Servants 
ia  the  ..same? mawxex;^ : to.  Servants,  in  Husbandry, 
*  ftiyidicr^f^aud  i^ouiprSf  .A  JftW.raJ:  exclusive  Re* 

•  It  is  calculated?  tft«it  there  ai*  seldom  less. than  Ten  Tfiou- 
•  fad*-3fe^Lriti.oC both  gexes,  at  all  'tiroes  oiu  of  place  in  the 
Metropolis.    This  shews,  in  strong  colours,  the  importance  of 
.  the  regulations  which,  are?  proposed/ 

gistcr 


gister  of  Servant*  out  of  plate,  *u&*r  the  itisperttiomi 
of  an  appropriate  branch  of  the  general  Police  > 
System,  would  also  Ixave  an  excellent  effect  in  bring* 
iugi  tp  light  the  6vil  pursuits  of  baft  Servants ;  white 
it  operated  favourably  to  those  \ttoo  were  deservirfg 
of  conficfence.  Much  might  be  done  through  this 
medium,  faVtttirabfe'both  .to  the  interest  of  the  Master 
and  Servants;  and  this  with  many  other  benefits  are 
to  be  attained,  by  means  of  a  Superintending  System 
of  Police.    Jn  no  other  way  can  it,  he  effected.* 

The  Lottery. 

In  spite  of  the  persevering? efforts  of  Government, 
\rho  incur  a  great  annual  expence^  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  the  baneful  effects  of  illegal  Insurances 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  the  evil  stilt 
continues ;• its  consequences  art  lamentable,  for  the 
delusion  of  this  infatuation  tends,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  to  the  corruption!  of  mprals,  producing  scene? 
of  distress,  by  whicti  thousands  suddenly  descend 
from  a  state  of  comfort  to  extreme  indigence. — In 
the  6th  Chapter  of  this  Treatise,  a  general  yiewis 
given  of  the  effects  of  this  contagion,  and  various 
remedies  are  proposed,  which,  under  the  conduct  of 
a  Board  of  Police,  would  certainly  be .  effectual ; 
while  the  Revenue  drawn  from  the  pale  of  Tickets 


*  See  page  1 50. 

f  Said  to  be  above  f  m£Q  Thousand  pounds  a  year. 


might 
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might  certainly  be  preserved.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  following  are  suggested  as  useful  expedients: 

1st*  That  hi  every  Parish  and  District  in  the  Metropolis, 
Matters,  and  heads  of  Families,  ^should  sign  and  publish  an 
engagement  to  discbarge  all  Servants  who  shall  be  concerned 
in  Insurances  in  the  Lottery ;  to  be  printed  and  hung  up  in 
every  Servant's  Hall  and  Kitchen,  that  none  might  pretend 
ignorance. 

£<!•  That  all  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  should,  by  a  re- 
gulation of  their  own,  and  enforced  by  Parliament,  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  such  Societies,  on  being  convicted 
•f  any  concern  whatever  in  such  Insurances.* 

Gaming. 


j  >  • » 


The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  pernicious  pro- 
pensity  to  Gaming  have  at  all  times  proved  a  prolific 
source  from  whence  has  3prung  ah  extensive  cor- 
ruption of  morals.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  6th 
Chapter  of  this  work  for  details,  which  will  fully 
elucidate  the  baneful  effects  of  this  evil,  in  generating 
Cheats,  Swindlers,  and  Sharpers  of  every  description. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  checkiug  this 
mania,  and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  the  Laws  now 
in  being  respecting  Lottery  vagrants,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors or  Keepers  of  Gaming- Houses,  and  also  to  the 
Waiters,  Servants  and  Assistants,  who,  on  being  ap- 
prehended, should,  on  proper  proof  be  punished  as 

#  Seepage  151  to  170.    - 

rogues 
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rogues  and  vagabond$.~lt  is,  however,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  General  Police  System,  that  this  and  other 
evils  are  to  be  checked  or  remedied. 

The  lower  Classes  of  the  Jews. 

:*'■'■      '       •      •  * 
Nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  the  adop- 

tion  of  some  effectual  plan,  through  the  medium  of 

the  opulent  and  respectable  individuals  of  the  Jewish 

persuasion,   whether  of  the  Dufch  or  Portuguese 

Synagogues,  by  which  the  lower  classes,  particularly 

of  the  German  Jews,  might  be  regularly  twined  to 

some  useful  employment,  since  their  present  pursuit* 

not  only  tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  corruption 

of,  Morals,  but  also  to  the.  commission  of  Crimes : 

and  under  circumstances,  wheVe  the  necessity  of  the 

case   imperiously  calls   for  a  remedy,    Legislative 

regulations. might  be  resorted  to;  which  might  nqt 

only  better  the  condition  of  this  miserable  class  of 

L  (I i  I '  1 

the  community,  by  compelling  parents  to  bind  tfieur 

*  >     v 

children  to  some  employment,  but  also  reader  them 
useful,  instead  of  being  too  generally  noxious  merrl- 
bers  of  the  Body  Politic,*  from  the  idle  land  useless 
pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged.  * !" 

Indigence  and  Beggary. 

•  •  •         .  • 

The  various  causes  which  produce  Indigence  jn 
the  Metropolis,  discoverable  through  the  medium  of 
Beggary  or  Idleness,  tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 

*  • 

*  Ste  pages  319  to  323,  Chap.  11th. 
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the  corruption  of  Morals,  and  the  consequent  19* 
crease  of  ..Crimes. — la  the    13th  Chapter  of  this 
Treatise  this  subject  is  ex^'ine^l*  an4<*  remedy  pro* 
posed,  through  the  medium  of  a  Pauper  Police,  for 
the  purpose  of  exaraioing  into  the  circumstances  of 
the.  numerous  class  of  individuals  who  have  no  paro- 
chial settlements  in  the  Metropolis,  or  perhaps  in 
any  part  of  England,  and  ai;e,  from  th^t  circumstance 
denominated  Casual  Poor.— There  could  not  be  a 
greater  act  of  humanity  to  these  often  afflicted,  and 
sometimes  oppressed  individuals,  or  of  greater  utility 
to  the  Public  at  large,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
System  whereby  the  most  deserving  Cduld  be  propt 
up,  Tescued  from  despondency,  arid  enabled  to  hfelp 
themselves;    while  by  discriminating between  the 
vifttiops  and  vicious  poor,   a  proper  line  might'  be 
drawp,  and  the  streets  of  the  Metr6pblte  freed  firorti 
.  the  rpiiltitude  of  Bpggars,  without  'dbiirig  violence  to 
humanity.* 

Various  other  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the 
'general  corruption  of  Morals,  which  has  in  so  great 
"a  degrtee  increased  the  calendars  of  delinquency.— 
Among   these  might  be  mentioned  Smuggling,  or 
illicit  Trade ;  the  evil  examples  arlsmg  from  an  in- 
discriminate mixture  in  Workhouses  and  Prisons ;  the 
.  profligate  examples  of  parents,  and  th^  want  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  education,  so  uniysjsai  among  the 
children  of:  the   labtmithg  people.  -r-And  the  too 


'»*-  < 


See  pages  351  to  380. 
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frequent  cohabitation  without  marriage  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Community.   "These,  like  other 
etfts,  Hvhich  have  been  more  partieuiariy;tdetatf$d, 
arfc:  objfcetsj  to  which  the  proposed  Police;  SysteibT 
would  gradually  attach,    *nd  through  which  pflfcv 
vewtive   medium   the  Public  are  to  ; expert i  Uiotfh 
afliteltoriting  designs,  which,  ait  to  secure  the  priYt-: 
Iftgte  of  innocence,    a^id  better  the  con4itw*<  ofl 
Stoetetjv 


» '  *  ,  ,«..,;,'.> 


*  f  '  ■  .  •  •         .     •  «     •    •  c  i 
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Cheating  and  Swindling. 

The  5th  Chapter  of  this  ^Treatise ' developes  th« 
«#W«?,  fnisshicf?  a?4  gvjla  jrhjfh,  arise  ^ip  ?|he 
gtatyi*  ^^heats  apd^wiyfor*  wh»-  i^fes|.  %\^ 

W»ie|jM..-..:,  .       •;,, 

1  st V  To  look  accurately  at  the  etril  in  alt  its  branches,  fctaHMifi 

'  to  improve  the  two-  Statute*  nopr  4»  being*,  by  framing,  ad 
act  of  Parliament  that  <WjoaW  include  aW  tic  Mincxis!  cmm 
which  ha*e  bcejj  *tn>wn  tQ  h*ve  occurred,  where  the  harri* 
pf  cojwftpn  hopesty  is  broken  down. — These  c^ses  are  de^ 

.  t*ai led  fcojfl  page  1 1,5  tft  }  #, 

fd.  Tbr€  Establishment  of  a  Bqard  of  Police  on  the  plan  de» 
tailed  in  the  lpth  Chapter  of  this  Work,  with  function^ 
calculated  to  check  and  prevent  this  evil,  by  giving  to  Polki 

■n '  the  full  energy  of  the  Law,  •  •  i 

•  -        *  •  ;  i 

#  33  Henry  VllL  cap.  1.  and  30  Geo.  JI.  cap.  2\. 
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6+0'  CONCLUSION' 

Stealing  Fruit  from  Orchards,  &c. 

-         -  •  .     •  ..  ■> 

Tbte  offence  is  only  .punishable  by  *he:  act  of  43 
Eltt^c;  7-  by^compdtong  the  rparty  tor  refund  the 
raldfc  of  the  fruit  stolen,  or  in  default  suffer  the 
punish  utent  of  shipping,  which  never  takes  place, 
as  the  small  value  of  the  fruit  detected  is  always  paid. : 
I*  i*;^rt&able  at  that  early  period  Fruit  was  not  a 
species  of  property  of  much  consequence. — Tfoc  case 
is,  however,  different  at  the  present  time,  and  surely 
it  would  not  be  t^^l^  tb6  severe:  tQ  place  this 
offence  on  the  s*(pc  footing  ^  stealing  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  &c. 

.,  Assauxx  and  Battery. 

'  'It  $b&m  seem  ttt  Be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
Police,  if  Magistrates  hi  Petty  Sessions  had  a  power 
filially  tB  ctetermifie  "on  offences  denominated  As- 
saults — subject,  however,  to  an  appear  to  the 
Charter  Sessions.-*-»It  would  even  be  an  act  of  hum** 
nity  to  the  labouring  people,  who  are  often  impri- 
soned; from  the  time  of  the  charge  till  the  JSessions, 
When  a- confinement  of  a  shorter  duration  might 
atone  fbr'the  offence. — It  would  likewise  save  much 
trouble  and  expences  to  th6.  parties,  and  the  time  and 
attention  of  Courts  and  Juries  would  not  he  wasted- 
by,  matters  extremely ^frivolous ;  but  by  which  a  cer- 
tain  ex  pence  is  incurred,  and  a  loss  of  valuable  time 
to  the  parties,  who  are  not  seldom  both  in  the 
Wtong.'  *' '  ' 
*'"     ^  Perjure 
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Perjury; 


111  is  shocking  offence,  particularly  prevalent 
among  the  inferior  ranks  id  Society,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  no  small  degree!  to  the  waut  of  proper 
solemnity  and  previous  explanation  on  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths. — Nothing. can  exceed  the  unimpressive 
and  careless  manner  which  is  in  practice  in  calling 
.Upon  witnesses  to  make  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.— iX  would  seem  highly  necessary  that 
111  oaths  should  be  administered  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manuer  by  the  Judge,  and  that  a  form  should  be 
devised,  calculated  iu  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  party  a  high  sense  of 
the  obligation  lit  or  she  has  come  under  to  speak 
the  truth. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nothing 
could  tend  to  improve  the  Police  of  the  Country  and 
the  "Metropolis  more  than  a  general  revision  of  th£ 
Laws  respecting  Misdemeanors,  and  particularly  the 
Act  of  the  1 7th  Geo*  II.  cap.  5.  atid  subsequent  Acts 
Respecting  vagrant?,  and  rogues  and  vagabonds;  so 
as.  to  assimilate  them  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  Society,  and  to  render  their  execution 
more  certain  and  beneficial  to  the  Community. 

Prevention  or  the  Coinage  ot  Base  Monty. 

In  the  7tb  Chapter  of  this  Work,  the  various  modes 
in  practice,  by  whufh  the  Public  is  defrauded  by  the 

T  T  coining, 
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coining,  fabricating,  and  colouring  of  Base  Monet 
are  fully  developed,  and  specific  Remedies  proposed 
from  page  19  J  to  210,  to  which  the  Reader  Is 
referred. 

A  confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  those  Reme- 
dies will  speedily  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  in  the* form  of  a  Bill. — If  thi? 
should  be  passed  into  a  Law,  and  accompanied  by  a 
new  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  aided  by  the  energy  of  an 
appropriate  Police,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  measure  being  "effectual  in  securing  the  Public 
against  the.eDormous  evil  of  Counterfeit  Coin. 

PttEVENTION  OF  PlLtAGE  ANI*'  PxUXDEIl  OX  THE 

Ri*vEit  Thames. 

The  8th  Chapter  of  this  Treatise'displays  nqtpnto 
the  immepse  importance  of  controlling  theevil  hatyt* 
pf  aquatic  labourers  and  others  on  the  River  Thames 
and  in  the  Vjj^rchouses  adjacent ;  but  also  the  ad: 
vantages  to  be  expected  from  a  general  Polk$ 
System;  reasoning  on  the  extensive  success  which 
has  attended  the,  partial  experiment  on  the  sanic 
principle  of  vigilance  applied  to  this  object.' 

The  extensive  benefits  which  are  known  and 
acknowledged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Marine 
Police  (even  under  all  thedisadvantagesof  a  Crippled 
System  and  JD^/wenl  Powers)  joined  to  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  River  before  and  since  this  important 
measure  was  adopted,  afford  the  best  proof  that  can 
be  adduced  r5f  its  utility  j  and  atao  of  the  indispensable 

necessity, 


Necessity,  ntft  ui$y  of  ionffiediatety  -petfefi tiflg  w  Sj»f 
jeiii,  by  which  the  Commerce  and:  Revenw  of  the 
Port  of  London  have  been  in  so  gre$(  a  d?g*£e  «e* 
cured j  but  also  of  extending  til?  wnie  beneficial 
designs,  wherever  the;  state  of  things:  require  a  similar 

antidote.  «    w      ♦         '  :  ■• 

It  remain^  dnly  fomhe  Legi&l^turq^o  pass  a  BiH 
Which  had  been  prepared,  grounded  ,on.  more  (ton  * 
gear's  experience  of  the  powers ,  an;d, regulations  .re- 
quisite for  tlje  purpose  of  giving  full,  ettect  and  pet? 
maneiicy  to  this  important  Establishment,  in  oidet 
to  secure  to  the  Commerce  and  Revenue  of  the  River 
Thames,  those  advantaged  which  will  arise  from  the 
l*reservatidn  of  Property  against  the  numerous  and 
tinetadipled  Depredations  to  which  it  was  exposed ; 
and  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  frou>  many  frauds 
which  arose  not  only  from  the  Joss  of  th^- Duties  of 
Customs  and  Excise  on  goods  plundered,  but  also 
from  an  extensive  illicit  trade!  which  has  been  con- 
trolled and  prevented  by  the  known  vigilafcc.e  df 
the  River  Guards,  particularly  during  the  night 

If  to  those  advantages  shall  be  added  an  increase 
of  Salaries  to  the  inferior  Officers  qf  the  Cuftoms  and 
Excise  employed  on  the  River,  the  renovated  tforafe 
juid  improved  habits  of  multitudes  heretofore  doeply 
implicated  in  a  species  of  turpitude, .  hurtful,  in ;ifckie 
extreme  to  the  Public  interest,  will  become  no  less  ^ 
matter  of  triumph  than  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country.    Every  individual  concerned 
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in?fche  Commerce  of  the  Pert,  will  rejoice  to  see  sA 
ttitfAt  art  Institution  supported  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  that  Legislative  Aid,  upon  which  its  ultimate 
success  must  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

An  evil  of  unexampled  magnitude  existed,  for 
which  an  effectual  remedy  has  been  found : — not  in 
Speculation,  but  proved  in  Practice  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  future  security. 

Let  the  Legislature,  therefore,  avail  itself  of  the 
measures  which  are  proposed,  by  which  incalculable 
benefits  will  be  extended  both  to  the  Commerce,  Re- 
Venue,  and  Police  of  the  Port  of  London,  especially 
when   strengthened  and  invigorated  by  a  Central 
Board. 
* 
Pm&ven?ion  of  Plunder  of  Pcblic  Stores: 
ik  Ships  of  Wau^  Dock-yards,  &a 


c    : 


--The  collateral  Influence  of  the  Marine  Police  Sys- 
itin,  in  checking  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Embe*- 
zlements  and  Pillage  of  his  Majesty  *s  Stores  in  Ship's 
&nd  Public  Arsenals,  within  the  limits  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, is  the  strongest  proof  which  can  be  adduced 
*>f  what  may  be  expected  by  apply  ing'a  similar  8ys- 
^em^to  all  the  Dockyards  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
^9«h  Chapter  of  this  Treatise,  the  Evils,  and  the  Re* 
*medies  are  so  minutely  detailed  as  to  render  a  refe- 
rencfe  only  necessary  to  pages  26+  to  2  8 /'-—If  tlic 
measures  there  suggested  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
•  Legislature  and  the  Lords  of  t lie  Admiralty,  littlt 

doubt 
I, 
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doubt  can  be  entertained  of  completejsyccess in  securr. 
ing  the  Public  Proper ty  (unparalleled  in  poi fit  of  ejrtajt 
in  any  nation  in  the  rvorld)*  against  those  Frauds  aad 
Depredations  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  eyposecfe 
to  a  very  large  amount  annually. 

Prevention  of  Crimes  in  General.     " 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  cbune  of  this' 
Work,  that  the  more  atrocious  offences  of  Highway 
and  Footpad  Robberies,  Burglaries,  and  other  actspf 
Felony  f  may  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  nearly 
annihilated  by  improved  Laws  and  a  responsible 
Agency,  through  the  medium  of  a  well-regulated 
Board  of  Police  to  carry  those  Laws  into  effect. 

It  must,  however,  be  obvious  to  the  Reader,  from 
what  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  it  is  not  by  any 
single  regulation,  nor  by  any  portion  of  civil  strength, 
however  well  it  may  be  systematized,  that  this  desir- 
able object  is  to  be  effected. 

Success  in  any  material  degree  is  only  to  be  expect- 
ed from  a  combination  of  the  various  controlling  re- 
gnlations  xvhick  have  been  proposed,  uith  a  vigorous 
find  energetic  civil  force,  and  a  correct  and  pointed 
execution  of  the  .Laws  and  Regulations,  upon  which 
the  Preventive  System  is  founded  T^These  Regula- 
tions may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 

% 

*  Tbe  floating  Public  Property  is  estimated,  including  Ships  of 
War,  Naval,  Victualling,  Ordnance  and  Unitary  Stores,  in  time, 
of  War,  at  upwards  of  Forty  Million?  sterling. 

f  See  Chapters  III,  and  IV- 

1st-  The 


1st.  The  adoption  of  ci^tproposkioflr  contained  in  the  1<W) 
Chapter,  page*  SOB  to  407,  relative  to  th$  Rtcrtviri  tfStoUy 

ad. '  An  improved  mode  of  grafting  rewinds  to  officers  of  Jus- 
tice  and  others,  for  meritorious  services*  in  the  detection 

*  '  •  *  *  * 

and  conviction  of  offenders-— as  elucidated  and  explained  in 
Chapter  XIV,  pages  590  to  59$. 

3d.  An  improved  and  modernised  System,  with  respect  to  Pa* 

rochial  Constables,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  Community  the 
original  efficacy  of  this  useful  institution— as  explained  ifl 
Chapter  XIV.  pages  401  to  410. 

4th.  An  improved  System  also,  with  respect  to  Watchmen  and 
Patroles — with  a  view  to  fender  this  branch  of  the  Police 
efficient ',  and  to  ensure  to  the  Public,  that  vigilance  and  pro. 
lection  to  which  the  expence  they  incur  justly  intitles  them. 

ifth.  An  extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  City  Magistrates, 
over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  four  adjoining 
Counties,  and  a  power  to  Police  Magistrates  to  issue  Search 
Warrants,  and  to  follow  and  apprehend  persons  charged  wiu) 
offences,  who  take  shelter  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
London — as  explained  in  chapter  XIV.  pages  418  to  4^0. 

6th,  The  appointment  of  a  Prosecutor  for  the  Crown  to  ob- 
viate tbe  difficulties  which  occur  at  present  in  bringing  Of- 
fenders to  J  ustice  ;  and  which  is  elucidated  and  explained 
in  the  15th  Chapter,  particularly  in  pages  426  to  432. 

7th.  The  Establishment  of  certain  general  Rules  and  Condi* 
tions,  according  to  which  the  Royal  Mercy  might  be  ex. 
tended  to  Offenders,  on  terms  beneficial  to  themselves  and. 
to  the  Community — as  explained  in  the  16th  Chapter,  pages 
450  Co  452. 

8th.  An  improved  System  with  respect  to  the  Punishment  of 
Convicts,  by  means  of  Penitentiary  Establishments,  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  Reformation  of  Felons,  and  to  render  this 

^cluss 
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{las*  useful  afterward*  to  the  Community— as  explained  in 
the  iGth  Chapter,  pages  481  to  494,  and  497  to  500.  % 

0th,  General  Rules  laid  down  with  respect  to  different  modes 
of  Punishment,  under  six  heads,  pages  495  to  497,  with  an 
immediate  view  to  render  then*  njore  usefuj  in  the  Preven- 
tion of  CrimfcSf 

J  Oth.  An  improvedSystenjof  Police,  aided  by  competent  Funds, 
and  an  extension  of  the  Police  Establishments,  under  the  3£ 
Geo/ IN.  (179?)  to  tlje  Pity  of  London—  as  explampd  in 
Chap,  XVIL pagjjs  609  and  5 14  to  523; 

1 1th.  JLy  the  adoption  .of  the  General  System  of  Police,  rccom. 
mended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  explained  in  Chapter  XYIII.— By  licensing  and  regu- 
lating certain  dangerous  and  suspicious  Trades  therein  speci- 
fied; and  \>y  raising  a  Revenue  for  Police  purposes,  from 
person?  who  shall  be  thus  controlled.— See  pages  556 
to5f6. 

j^th.Bythe  Establishment  of  a  Board  of «  Po}ice  Revenue, 
who  shall  exercise  the  specific  Functions  detailed  and  ex. 
plained  in  Chap,  XVIII,  pages 5 4G  to  559  :  and  finally,  by 

_  ■ 

an  Act  of  Parliament,  authorising  such  a  system,  the  heads 
of  which  and  t-he  elucidating  observations  are  also  specified 
in  pages  56Q  to  564, 

Let  these  measures  only  be  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, not ;;by  piece-meat,  but  in  the  gross;  and  little 
doubt  need  be  entertained  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects  being  experienced  by  the  innocent  part  of 
the  Community,  whose  privileges  will  be  extended,  in 
proportion  as  the  Licence  which  an  imperfect  Police 
afforded  to  Robberies,  Burglaries,  and  other  acts  pf 
violence  on  the  perspn  and  property  of  the  pcacefql 
subject  is  abridged. 

3  The 
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The  G  encral  Police,  and  the  powers  of  making  H 
effectual,  will  then  be  a  charge  committed  to  respon- 
sible Agents;  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  penetrate  iuto 
all  its  mazes,  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes  by  a 
variety  cf  Regulations,  all  tending  to  embarrass,  and 
to  reader  difficult  and  hazardous,  the  pursuits  and 
operatiqns  of   Criminals.-^-Experjencp  yill  suggest 
lurxlifi  cat  ions,  which,    aided   by  competent  funds, 
must  in   a  short  time  attain  that  point  which  shall 
establish  Sfcurity.-~Bi\t  ihh  ie  not  *H.— Withoqttak? 
ing  large  sums  (as  at  present)  froift  the  Revenue  qf 
the  Country,  the  e$ect  of  the  System  will  unques- 
tionably he,  to  add  tp  its  resource  in  the  diminution 
of  the  enormous  expense  now  incurred  in  the  punish- 
ment of  convicts*;  and  which  still  must  contipuea 
burden  on  the  Finance^  pf  the  Country,  lentil  the  Ger 
neral  Police  System  is  fully  (not  pqrtjally)  in  activity. 
It  will  collaterally  exteud  tq  everything  tlwt  can 
improye  the  Morals  of  the  People,  and  better  the 
conditjon  of  Human  Life.-— Its  influence  will  be  felt 
by  giving  vigour  tq  the  Systems  proposed  for  check* 

ipg  ^11  Mi.sdinnganors*  fRFsepHr'Hg  Commercial  pro- 
perty, and  al$q  the  Ptiblic  Stqiy$,  fYqw  embezzlement 
and  (Jeprcdation ;  while  the  offences  against  the  mint 
I>aws,  under  the  new  Regulations  which  arc  suggest- 
ed, will  tend  much  to  the  prevention  pf  that  eqor? 
pious  evil. 

f  See  Ch  iptT  VI.  pqge  430,  whore  it  is  stated,  that  in  25  years 
ihoat  15,000'Coiivicis  have  cost  the  Nation  no  less  thanlT66'3,974L 

Amend* 
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amendment  of  fte  Gating  Latw, 

When  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  forego*-' 
ing  measures,  further  improvements  shall  be  made  in 
the  Lavs  now  in  force,  or  perhaps  a  general  conso- 
lidation of  the  whole  Criminal  Codfc  be  effeted,  so 
as  to  lender  the  System  more  simple,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
Public  Justice,  great  indeed  will  be  the  blessings 
conferred  on  the  Metropolis,  and  o*  the  Nation  at 

The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon  denominated  then? 
qlmost  two  centuries  ago,  when  they  were  much  less 
voluminous,  and  infinitely  more  simple  than  at  the 
presed  ay—* 

'?  An  heterogeneous  mass,  concocted  too  often 
"  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  frequently 
"  without  that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  is  the 
"  result  of  able  and  minnte  discussion,  or  a  due 
"  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  Laws." 

But  voluminous  a*  they  eerUitfily  are,  many  omis- 
sions are  apparent,  partly  arising  from  the  causes  as* 
signed  by  the  able  Lawyer  whose  strictures  have  been 
just  quoted,  and  more  particularly  from  the  rapid 
changes,  which  Commerce  and  property  have  made 
in  the  state  of  Society  ? 

Among 


i 


tea.  cwfitvtwv*,     * 

Among  these,  the  following  have  occurred  to  tht 
Author  as  highly  deserving  attention.— 


-•  i 


1st.  The  Act  of  the  30  Geo.  II.  Cap.  24.  maket  it  transport, 
able  Misdemeanor,  to  obtain  tyods^or  Chattels  br  false  pre. 
teuccs.— IJut  zi  Horses,  Cattle,  Poultry^  Bajittfotes,  Bills  cf 
ExchangCtix  Notes  a/*  #if^l  though  '  fcqually  objects  of 
'Fraud,  arc  not  dettow^'  in  lAw*%t?')k'6otJs  or  Chattels, 

1  offcinces'of  equal*  if  jM  of  gtttatar  *ragr*kmk;  or  not  with, 
1  in  the:meapiig«f  ft*?  St^^i  wi*hw<ic  afpwn  tkeie^t*. 

's.wtjr.pf^^pi^Wf^jiir.l. ••  .  •      :    >  .,  ,i    . 

jjdf  Thet+eieAt  Act  rfjlaMvfcici  Pjwobffofcers^s  £xtr<picly  dc* 

»  ficiept,  and  not^nlj  i^sevcr4l4»fortaatj©int$  amt>$uous; 
but  also  inapplicable  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  the  general 
views,of  the  Legislature,  as  ttiey  regard  the  security  and  in-' 
tcrests  of  the  Poor,  while  in  others,  perhaps  unnecessary  and 

'  useless  restriction*  are  itnpcfsed  on  the  Pawnbrokers  them,' 
selves,  -'  ••    .  •  * 

?d.  As  the  Laws  respecting  Forgeries  now  sftfid-^the  aet  of 

forging  the  Firm  of  a  Commercial  House,  and  obtaining 

gtodf oh  the  Credit  of  such  Firm,  is  only  punishable  as  a 

.  Mtsdemfirtor ;  although  in  this  <ase  this  offence,  is  of  a  ten- 

fkney  she  fnpst  dangerous  that  can  he  conceived*  in  a  Com- 

w  roercial  country,  where  (from  the  unbounded  confidenct 

,  which  prevails)  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  credit. 

A  case  occurred  and  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Au- 
thor in  1796,  where  a  Swindler  assuming  the  Firm  of  a  respect* 
able  House  in  Bristol,  prdered  goods  from  Manchester  xo  be 
sent  to  Portsmouth,  where  the  person  (committing  the  Forgery) 
Stated,  that  one  of  the  Partners  meant  to  go  to  meet  them. — 
Two  paccls  of  goods  were  obtained  by  this  devigc,  and  irnme* 
diately  sold  at  fcalf  the  value  by  the  sharpers,  which  led  to  a 

discovery, 
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fUjcoverv,  and  .enabled  the  Author  to  guard  the  unsuspecting 
Manufacturers  in  York  and  Lancashire,  againft  the  injuries 
they  were  likely  to  sustain,  by  the  operation  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  artful  confpiracy  to  rob  (hem  of  their  property  to  a 
great  amount. 

4th.  The  Receiving  of  Cash  or  Specie,  Bank  Notes,  Bilk  of 
Exchange,  qr  Notes  of  Hand,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen, 
is  not  at  present  a  Criminal  Offence:  In  a  Commercial 
Country  where  such  offences  may  be  productive  of  much  evil 
to  Society,  Why  should  not  the  Law  extend  to  every  species 
of  Property  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Coods  and  Chattels  ? 

£th.  Although  Arson  is  considered  (and  justly  so)  Ma  high 
Criminal  Offence,  yet  the  offence  of  a  person  letting  .fire  to 
JiU  own  house,  with  a  view  to  defraud  thelnsurers,  is  con- 
sidered only  a- simple  Misdemeanor,  and  punished  as  such; 

.  and  where  a  house  at  a  distance  from  others  is  set  on  fire  so 
as  to  occasion  no  danger  to  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  an 
Qffence  known  in  the  Criminal  Code,  even  although  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  Insurers, 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  very  atrocious  crime 
[of  which  there  have  been  but  too  many  instances  of  late  years) 
it  would  seem  right  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  too  severe  to  puniih  offenders  by  Transportation ; 
since  in  all  cases,  where  the  fire  extends  to  a  neighbouring 
house  the  offence  of  Arson  is  committed,  and  the  punishment 
]%  Death. 

6th.  Much  inconvenience  is  at  present  experienced  from  the 

circuitous  and  expensive  process  of  Law,  which  must  be  re* 

.    sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  bad  and  profligate 

.  Lodgers. — In  cases  of  small  concern,  where  the  rent  docs 

-  not  exceed  a  few  shillings  a  week,  it  would  be  an  act  of  great 

humanity  to  empower  Magistrates  to  decide  in  a  summary 

wav' 
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way.-— It  would  check  that  spirit  of  litigation  which  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Labouring  People. 

7th.  As  a  means  of  controlling  many  offences,  which  ire  gene- 
rated  by  an  assemblage  of  loose  and  immoral  characters,  who 
are  constantly  afloat  in  the  Metropolis,  a  General  Register  *f 
LoMging  Hwses,  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  bene- 
ficial effect* :  and  to  use  the  language  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Houje  of  Commons  in  their  £8th  Report,  page  31,— 
would  also  "  be  a  Regulation,  which,  if  discreetly  used, 
"  might  probably  afford  the  means  oi  materially  assisting 
41  both  the  Police  and  the  Revenue*," 

8th.  The  extensive  Plunder  committed  on  the  Farmers  round 
the  Metropolis,  under  the  pretence  of  Gleaning  in  Harvefi% 
is  a  very  serious  evil,  and  calls  aloud  for  a  remedy.— The 
practice  is  pernicious  and  ruinous  to  the  Morals  of  the  Fa- 
milies of  the  Labouring  People  in  every  part  of  the  Country, 
since  through  this  medium  children  learn  pilfering  habits, 
before  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime. 

A  slight  punishment  on  all  who  gleaned  in  any  case  previous 
to  a  complete  removal  of  the  corn  or  vegetables,  and  on  every 
occasion  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  Proprietor,  would 
prove  a  very  salutary  Regulation — for  it  appears  that  every 
Thief  charged  with  stealing  corn  pretends  it  was  obtained  by 
Gleanings 

9th.  The  existing  Laws  being  found  ineffectual  in  controlling 
the  habits,  and  in  turning  into  a  course  of  useful  industry 
the  labourof  the  herds  of  Gypsies,  who  surround  the  Metro- 
polii,  and  commit  depredations  in  ever}*  part  of  the  Country, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  f,  both  with  respect  to 
policy  and  humanity,  to  provide  seme  effectual  Legislative 
Remedy,  since  the  idle,  vagrant,  and  miserable  life  of  this 
profligate  community  can  be  as  little  desirable  to  therasehc* 

*  See  pa^cs  105  and  539  i"  this  Work.  f  Seepages,  8±  5. 
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at  it  is  hurtful  to  the  Public. — Compelling  a  residence  which 
shall  be  stationary,  and  obliging  them  to  bind  out  their  chil- 
dren apprentices  at  a  certain  age,  so  as  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  would  certainly  prove  a  very 
salutary  Regulation. 

10th.  The  frauds  and  adulterations  In  the  article  of  Milk  sold  m 
the  Metropolis,  as  detailed  in  the  3d  Chapter  of  this  Work, 
pages  89  to  92,  seem  to  j  usttfy  the  inteference  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Afflk  Dealers  under  the  inspection 
and  controui  of  the  Police:  Here  the  injury  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  frauds  thus  practised  on  the  Public,  but  the 
healths  of  the  Consumers  are  in  some  measure  endangered 
from  the  infamous  devices  which  are  practised. 

1  Ith.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  much  unnecessary  expence,  and 
also  to  remove  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  length  of 
time,  which  frequently  elapses  before  persons  charged  with 
offences,  in  Southwark,  Greenwich,  and  the  villages  sur- 
rounding the  Metropolis,  make*  it  lawful  to  try  offence* 
committed  in  Surry,  Kent  and  Essex,  within  five  miles  of 
the  threeBridges,  at  the  Justice  Hall  of  the  Old  Bailey » which 
may  J)e  done  before  a  Jury  of  the  Vicinage,  with  great  ad- 
vantages to  Public  Justice,  apd  without  touching  on  the 
rights  of  the  Accused*. 

l*fh.  To  establish  certain  Legislative  Regulations,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preserving  the  Morals  of  unfortunate  unoltendmg 
families,  by  restoring  to  them  such  parents  whose  misfor- 
tunes and  not  Ihiif  crimes,  have  doomed  them  to  th$  hor- 
rors of  peipetual  Imprisonment.*— And  to  establish  arrange* 
intntt  for  tbe»  improvement  of  what  may  be  denominated 
OW/jPs/it,  by  adopting  inferior  Tribunals  for  distributing 

•  Justice  in  all  action*  of  Debt  under  50L  tor  the  purpose  of 
reducing  tye  jmeseot  enormouscxpence,  and  extending  relief 
{o  traders  in  general  t. , 


• » 


•  See  pages  428  sad  42$.  t  See  pages  56*  to  5<X>. 
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Thus  has  tlie  Author  of  this  work  endeavdtirra 
developc  that  infinite  variety  of  crimes  and  misfo/- 
tunes,  wbiph  have  been  long  felt  and  deplored  as  a 
pressure  upon  the* innocent  part  of  the  community. 

In  travelling  over  so  extensive  a  field,,  Where  al* 
most  every  step  is  stained  with  turpitude  and  depra- 
vity, no  little  consolation  is  derived  from  being  able 
thus  to  place  upon  record  practicable  Remedies,  appli- 
cable to  the  chief  part  of  the  evils,  which  have  been 
brought  under  the  review  of  theReadfer. 

Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Writer 
of  the  preceeding  pages,  than  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Public  at  large,  to  discover  that  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  whole  improvements  which  he! 
suggested  in  the  preceding  editions  of  this  Work, 
have  attracted  the  ftotice,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
ike-  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The-  cbn elusion  which  may  naturally  be  di&wir^s, 
that  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  Author  in  bringing 
a  ne\£  and  interesting  sutfject  turner  the  review  of  the 
Public^  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  and  that  a  confident 
hope  may ,  flow  be  entertained  that  his.  humble  en* 
clcavQurs,  for  the  good ,  of  his  Country,  will  Ulti- 
matefy  produce  arrangements  in  the  Now  Science  of 
Police^  calculated  to  secure  and  protect  the  peaceful 
subject  against  injury,  and  to  ameliorate  the  state  and 
condition  of  Civil  Society,  particularly  in  this  great 
Metropolis,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measurs  as  shall 
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be  conducive  to  the  more  effectual  Preoentiou  of 
Crimes ; — by  lessening  the  demand  for  Punishments : — 
by  diminishing  the  expenCe  find  alleviating  the  burden 
ef  Prosecutions : — by  turning  the  hearts  and  ar- 
resting the  hands  of  coil  doers  :  by  forewarning  the 
unwary \  and  preserving  the  untainted  in  purity ; 
thus  attaching  to  Police  its  genuine  preventive 
character,  unmixed  with  those  judicial  powers  which 
lead  to  Punishment,  and  properly  belong  to  Ma* 
gistracy  alone. 
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39  Eliz.  c.  15 

3  or  4  William  or  Mary  c.  9 
10  or  11  William  3d.  c.  23 
12  Anne,  ttat.  1.  c.  7 
S3  Henry  8th.  c.  1 
43  Eliz.  c.  13 
22  6c  23  Charles  2d.  c.  7-_  11 

1  Geo.  1st.  c.  48 
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38,9 
46 

46,7 


48 


49 

ibid. 

51 
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As    to    Felonies    in 
Dwelling  Houses 


54,5: 


} Relative  to  Arson  and 
Burning      Houses, 
Barns,  Corn,    Un- 
derwood, Ships,  &c 
vv  2 


56,7 
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4  Cfeorge  1st.  t.  12  •* 


Ptft 


g  — 1st.  c.  22      *  I  Relative  to  Arson  and 

10 2d.  c.  32  I     Burning       Houses,            % 

27 2d.  c.  15  I     Barns, Corn,  Under* 

9 3d.  e.  21   *  1     wood,  Ships,  &c.             56*7 

12, — l- — 3d.  c.  24  ..J 

18Eliz.c.7  7 

3  &  4  William  and  Mary,  c.  9  £  Relative  to  Burglary              ST 
12  Anne,  Stat.  1.  c.  7  J 

1  Edw.6th.  c.  12  "} 

§it WUta fc  Mary,  c.  9    I™*™ to  the  Benefit         ltl 

4  &  5  William  &  Mary.c.  24   f     of  Cler«y        "  «* 

5  Anne,  c.  6  J 

4  Geo.  1st.  c.  11 ;  6  Geo.  1st  c.  23,  legalizing  Trans- 
portation to  the  Colonies        -      .    ..  -  436,7 
The  same  Statute  appropriated  to  the  Services  of  Convicts         454 
lG  Geo.  3d.  first  legalized  the  system  of  the  Hulks  455 
16  Geo.  3d.  c.  23,  legalized  Penitentiary  Houses  in  Coun- 
ties          "-            -            - 
19  Geo.  3d.  e.  74,  legalized  two  National  Penitentiary 

Houses  -  -  -    ■         -  45$ 

24  Geo.  3d.  stat.  2.  c.  56,  relative  to,  Transportation  and 

the  Hulks         ,  -  -  -  .-'4ft 

27  Geo.  3d.  c.  2  ;  50  Geo.  3d.  c.  47,  relative  to  New 

c  ■  :       -  South  Wales-  -  -  462 

28  Geo.  3d.<.  24,  contracts  for  Convicts  -  ibid* 
*  2  Will.  &  Mary >-  c.  8,  relative  to  paving  the  Metropolis         5J2 

10  Geo.  2d,  c.  22  "J 

1 1  Geo.  3d.  c.  29  f  Relative  to  the  Polide 
f  4  Geo.  3d.  c.  7&  >     of  the  City  of  Lon- 

33  Geo.  3rd.  c.75  i      don  -  $92— 5J7 

34  Geo.  3d.  c.  £5^(JFfffer»ie»)  Jf 
27  Elizabeth    )  divided  the  City' 
4  6  Chars.  1st.  J     into  Wards 

29  George  2d.  r.  25 

Ai 2d.  c.  17  I  Relative  to  the  Polic* 

•  $     ■     ■  ■    3d.  c.  21  ?    oi  London  and  West- 

3 3d.  c.  23  |      minster  -  5<U»* 

5 3d.  c.  13  6r  50 

11 r.3d.  e.  22 

14 -  3d.  c.  pO  J 

2& 2d.  c.9  -7  Relative  to  the  Polica 

6 — 3d.  c.24  J     ofSouthwark  & 

6  Henry  6th.  c.  5 

oo  ~~  V^  C'  i°  K  Relative  to  the  System 
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1  Mary,  itat.  $  c.  II 
13  Elie.  c.9 

8  James,  c.  14 
7  Anne*  c.  10 

9  Anne,  c.  23 
10 c.  19 

12 stat.  I.e.  14 

1  Geo.  fit.  c.  57 
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J  Relative  to  Hackney 
Coaches  and  Chairs 


5&5 


1  Geo.  1st 

18 2d.  c.  38 

24 2d.  c.  43 

30 2d.  c.  22 

7 3d.  c.  24 

24 3d.  c  Vt 


Relative  to  Carts  and 
other  Carriages  in 
the  Metropolis 


21  Geo.  3d-  c.  57 ',  relative  to  Bullock -hunting 
26  Geo.  3d.  c.  71,  a»  to  Slaughtering  Horses 
Adultery,  not  in  the  Criminal  Code  -         ,   - 

Advertising  Bill-discounters  and  Money-lenders  to  be  re- 
gulated -  -  -  - 
Alehouses,  a  great  source  of  Crimes  and  Nuisances  when 
ill-reaulated             -             :          85, 311,  &c. 
In  500  Alehouses  within  the  Bills  of.  Morta- 
lity upwards  of  3,300,000/.  a  year  spent  in 

~Beer,  Spirits,  & c. 
Profligate  Characters  entrusted  with  Licences 

a  source  of  much  mischief 
Alfred,  His  Laws  relative  to  Murder 
Alston's  Liquid  Test  to  detect  counterfeit  Gold  and  Silver 

Coin  - 

Ancestors,  Their  Laws  had  an  immediate  reference  to  the 

prevention  of  Crimes 
Anecdotes — Of  an  American  Vessel  plundered  in  the 

Thames  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
•— — —  of  a  Guinea  Vessel  plundered 
of  the   plunder  and  imposition  on  a  Canada 

Merchant 
,'■  of  an  Officer  of  Justice,  who  discovered  an  in* 

stance  of  pillage  in  one  of  the  dock-yards 
S 


596 
597 

104*. 
35 

118,19 
324,  &c« 

327 

325,& 
44 

180 

3 

219 

ibid, 

283 
Anecdote* 
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Anecdotes  respecting  the  Lottery,  the  astonishing  numbT 

of  persons  supported  by  fraudulent  Insurances     156,  a, 
*t  '■"  . of  the  Jaws  in  London,  the  extraordinary  de- 
pravity of  the  lowest  orders  144 — 15$ 

■ ■  of  the  different  Classes  of  Cheats  -  130 

»'       of  a  Robbery  in  the  Drawing-room  at  St. 

James's  -  -  -  127 

1    '■  of  a  Female  Money-lender  to  Barrow  Women       ibid. 

of  a  Fortune-teller  -  -  129 

■■   ■  of  a  Police  Officer  watching  the  house  of  a 

Receiver  of  Stolen  Goods  -  ,305,  *, 

•«—« of  a  Jew  who  had  committed  a  Rape  431,  i. 

■  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  -  -  432,*. 

1  of  the  Justices  of  Chester,  a  singular  circum- 

stance -    *  -  32,3 

■     ■     ■  ■      of  a  respectable  Magistrate  of  the  City  513,  & 

-  of  Monsieur  Do  Sartine,  Minister  of  the  Police 

of  Paris,  an  extraordinary  circumstance      J>25~530 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  527,8,J 


Apprentices  corrupted  by  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  &c.  12 

■  harboured   in   Public-houses,  in   Clubs    for. 

.  purposes  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  31i,  t. 
1            —  their  immoral  education,  one  cause  of  fbc 
-    %.             origin  of  Crimes           -               -              314*^317 
— —  Neglect  of  superior  Tradesmen  in  boarding 

,  Apprentices  out  of  their  houses  -        316,17,* 

Arrests  for  Felony,  four  modes  practised  -T  S8# 
*  ■    -     deficiency  in  the  Law  protecting  Lottery  vagrants 

and  others  from  being  arrested  on  Sundays  39P 

Arson,  punished  capitally  -  -  *  50 
Asylums ,  an^stabUshment  recommended  for  discharged 

convicts            -            "          —            -  99,100 

^— — -  for  the' Indigent  in  the  Metropolis  572 

■  ■  for  Sictr,  Lame,  and  Diseased  573 
Atnelstans  Laws  relating  to  Death  -  .  .51 
Athenian  Laws  relative  to  Murder  '  -  43 
Auctioneers  called  dental,  with  Puffers         .  •        •  U7 

'  B 

Bacont  Lord*— suggested  a  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code  1 
Ballad  Singers — Alight,  from  an  Evil,  be  made  an  ad  van* 

tagc  to  Society  ...  5*8 
Bank  Jfotes  and  Bills  received,  knowing  the  same  to  be 

stolen^— not  an  btfence  by  any  existing  Law    8,  UV« 

Barkers  at  auctions            -               *               *  itf 

Beadles  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  useful  public  services  *l5 

<• s — -  The  proper  persons  to  apply  to  when  nuisances 

arc  to  be  removed 


]kGGaria%  Marquis,  his  opinion  of  Punishments  53,*' 

Beccaris, 


JUDEX.  , 

Page 

Jkccaria,  Me/quit,  bit  maxim  relative  to  Pardons        ,  4^9,  a^ 
Beggars.  See  Foor.  •-- ^  . 

JBf«*A'f  of  Clergy  fx tended  to  all  ranks  -  436 

JBejtMem  (Jeremy,  Esq.)  his  proposal  for  a  Penitentiary 

House  for  Convicts,  and  remarks  thereon  .     481—40,$ 
Bill  Dtfcounters,  or  Advertising  Money-lenders  llfr— 19 

Board  of  Police.   See  Police. 
B&vn,  ♦Matthew,  Esq.  of  Birmingham,  number  of  Pe^ny 

.  '••  •  Pieces  supplied^by  him  -  .  *  l$6f  n. 
Botany  Bay v  Sec  Convicts, "  New  South  Walesv  ^ 
Brokers,  in  pawns,  to  bt  repsfcsred  -,  ..,-,'.,  JQ3»  ?04 
Building  Materials,  dealers  in,  to  be  licensed  -  549 
Bullock-hurting ,  tl>e,Lawi  relative  to  it  -  5JJ 
Burglary,  not  so  frequent  on  t^e  Continent  as  in  England  9* 
———  ty  vrhat  classes  of  men  committed  95,  6 
systematically  planned  and  executed                 101 »  3 

■    .   remedies  proposed  •  -  104 

_- definition  of  Jlurgiary  and  how  punished    „-  *  $7 

'■  called  Hamsjockne  in  the"  North  of  Engkn4  5% 

Carts  and  other  Carriages,  the  Laws  relative  to  them  595,  6 
Casual  Poor.    Seerfoou                              '      T 

.  Chance  Medley,  how  punished              -                   '-  '      ' V4G 
Charities  in  the  Metropolis  : 

Parish  Schools  for  Education            -  56*9 
Societies  for  promoting  Religion  and  Mo* 

rality                  -                 •           .      -  570 

Asylums  for  the  Helpless  and  Indigent.     x  575 

1 1  ospi  tals  for  the  Sick  and  Pregnant  Women'  573 

Dispensaries  for  the  Poor                     *  574 
Institutions  for  Charitable  Purposes  (oeefoorj  ibid. 
Ckeafside,  a  general  rendezvous  for  Thieves,  and  the 

reason   -  •    -  >y             -                •  IO61T 

Cheats,  tbfc  offence  of  cheating  defined  by  Law        -  '  113 
The  different  classes  of  Cheats  explained ;  who 
are  more  or  less  engaged  in  nm  of  Fraud,  in 

the  Metropolis        -                  -         109,10,  etc.  131 

China,  its  Laws,  and  Punishment  for  High-Treason  40 

Parricide  41— Murder  44;— Theft                -  l  52 
Chips.    See  Dock -yards. 

Churches  and  Places  of  Worship  in  the  Metropolis      a  568 
Coaches  and  Chairs  in  the  Metropolis  (and  See  Hackney 

Coaches;  tfight  Coachct)                 -  '  5$6S'$ 

Coasting  Vessels,  Sec.  purchase  embezzled  Stores        -  -    -   055 
*  Coin  counterfeited,  and  Coiners : 

Extensive  circulation  of  base  Coin             •  1^,46 

The  Evils  attending  it            -                -  117,  IB 

Coin  fabricated  in  England           «•  ibid. 
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diners,  120  discovered  -  -  il 

Vast  amount  of  Coin  counterfeited    *  -  181 

Different  Coins  fabricated  ♦  173 

The  process  used  in  making  the  different  kincfeof     * 

base  Money         .    -  -  174,  J84 

**      '     The  period  when  the  trade  dealing  in  base 

Money  acouir^  its,  greatest  v-goux  188 

..  Defkiences  of  the  present  J^aws  *  506 

•r  '    ■  *   Remedies  proposed    '••♦„—•"        m  |Oi_208 

Cp/fc^^  nve  in  Louflon  -    '  -  569 

'Cpmmohi  and  waste  J^ands.  the  source  of  evjjby  encou- 
t.  ;  raging  the  idle  Poor        M  -  -    fS 

Constable^  in  the  Metropolis,  IpiO,  in  London,  West- 
to    minster, 'Middlesex,'  the  Tower  liberty  and 
:r  Southwark       r        -  -  ~    397,S,9 

' .  Their  pbwer  by  the  Common  Lav  extensive, 

_fc  *  explained  -      ''\  '*   »  -        390 

"  Rewards  necessary  to  excite  attention         •  392 

Rewards  to  Constables,  and -persons  appre- 
hending various  classes  of  Criminals  390 
7    n   *       Propositions  for  rendering  t£em  more  useful 

and  respectable  '-  «?  4O5— 410 

discharged  from  the  Hulks  from  17  j?  to  1799  9* 

dumber  sent  to  the  Hulks  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Establishment,  to  December 

12,  1795,  799$  -.  -r  4oS 

>  - ,  Experice  of  the  support  6f  Convicts  transported 

I   .  in  tb«  Hulks  -  -  46*5,6—480^ 

*  general   Statements  shewing  the  periods  of 

their  discharge,     and    the  number    par- 
.    doned,  escaped,  and  discharged  463—46*5 

'^  statement  of  their  Earnings  at  yVoplwich  and 
-    -.  ■      "    Langston  Harbour  -  467,8 

(?'  *  *     The  inegicmy  of  |jb  js  mode  of  Punishment  4$9»70 

transported  to  New  South  Wales — Accountfof 

the  Number  and  Expence  -  '472—474 

> .  ,  Opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee  pn  the  in- 

efficacy  of  the  w^oje  System  -  475»&c. 

Proposals  for  employment  of  Convicts  ip  Peni- 
tentiary Houses,  by  Jeremy  Beutham,  Esq.  431— 405 
Further  Regulations  jn  tfce  Penitentiary  System 

suggested  -  r  *?5»5^) 

,  Copper  Money.     See  Coiners. 
;  Cam  and  Provender  stolen  in  the  Country,  bow  disposed 

of  in  the  Metropolis        *    -  ?  81 

,  (buffs  of  Justice  in  the  Metropolis : 

Courts  for  the  trials  of  Crimes ,  Misdemeanors, 
Trespasses,  &c*  Two  superior  and  fire  irW 
feripr  •  '     ;   •'    -  ^      5?* 

^StsDremj 
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»* 
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Par 

p  Supreme  Courts'in  the  -Metropolis    -     —  ■  ■  *^J77 

4  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Doctors  Commons  iL 

17  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  City  of  Loildon  478,9 

8  Courts  of  Justice  in  Westniiuster  -579,89 

'-  ■         if  Courts  of  Justice  in  that  part  of  Middlesex  ' 

which  joint  the  Metropolis               ■-   •   •  588,! 

8  Courts  of  Justice  iit  Soutbwark  *  '         •  -  581,2 

Crimes,  Specification  of  some  not  punishable  by  Law'    '   8,356,6 

The  cause  of  their  increases,  &c.            -  24,5 

*'*            should  be.  prevented  rather  than  punished  32,3 

punishable  with  Death-r-a  List  of  them  -  437,8,9 

i          punishable  with  Transportation              ♦  *440,| 

punishable  with  Fine  and  Imprisonment  448 

*           '  punishments  pn  Rogues  and  Vagabonds     •  443 

the  encouragements  to  Crimes  held  out  by  She   1 

present'System         •  M  *  *                 -    •  -     •  -   449 
iucre ased  by  the  imperfectionsof  the  Law,r*la- 

'                      tive  to  small  Debet           •           "    -       .:  585,6 

See  Offenders:  Thieves. 

triminal  Code,  a  Revision  of  proposed         •               -  7,8 

**       ■          its  imperfections                -                       •  84,6 

—  ;  ^  great  severity                    »                 -  33,53 
See  Emperdr  Joseph's  Criminal  Code 

Criminal  People,  their  boldness  and  many  chances  of 

escapiug'           -            •                -  20,1 
-■             many  thousands  in  the  Metropolis  who  subsist  /  • % ' 

x                    illegally            -                              -  -21 

* ^-i—  Rkely  to  tye  increased            -                     -  84 

■v  although  unfit  for  the  Navy  and  Army  from 

diseases, 'ruptures,  &c.  are  yet  ptpable  of 

crrmes               -                          -  99,100 

»■  ■            the  measures  used  to  effect  their  purposes  100/4 

»                they  make  cbutracts  with  Receivers  104 

■  increase  by  means  of  base  Money  211 
Cwfom-House  Officers,  called  GluUmen,  connive  at 

jullage  aud  plunder            *                   -  232 

D 

Dead  /form,  and  other  Animals,  Dealers  in,  tajbe  regulated  109 
Dealers  in  old'  Metals  and  Stores,  their  great  increase  12 

—  their  mischievous  tendency  -  -  292,3 
— • <r  Regulations  pioposed  -  292,3.  303,  548,9 
Death.  The  number  of  Crimes  punishable  with  Death  - 

|>y  the  English  Law  -  .5,  437 

■■  Abrogated  in  the  Roman  Empire,  by  the  Portian 

}>aw  •  -  6 

■  ■  ■  ■  Inadequate  to  the  ends  of  Justice  -  -  J& 
«.  '     ■    Impropriety  t>f  inflicting  death,  except  for  the 

feighest  offences  •       .        30,53,8 


JLW.D  E  3fc 

Jtarfi,  Jewish  Lsw  relative  to  death  -                  43 

<_ Athenian  Law               -  .                    tf. 

■  ■  -  Roman  ditto                  -  -                       %k. 

v*~_ — -  Chinese  ditto    -            -  .44 

— Pgraian  ditto                         -  43 

-  ■        Saxon  ditto                 *  ♦                #-               44 
Alfred's  ditto                    -  tf. 

■  ■    ■■  Athelstan't  ditto           -  jj 
9-^i Abolished  in  the. Imperial  Dominions  of. Jo- 
seph IK  anno  17$7  -                •                60 

0         »  Theft  fiut  punishejl  by,  death  by  Henry  I. 

nearly  700  years  ago  '"--'*        „,         437 

— A  specification  of  the  several  offences  punish* 

able  with  death  by  the  Laws  of  England  437,9,9 
Debts,  The  difficult yand  expence :©f  rec©  vcring  sn*Ail*ujns584,s,o*J7 
r—  An  astonishing  Document,  proving  the  vast  extent 

oflhejnjary    w    • ..--  -  587,  s. 

. y.  A  Remedy  proposed  m   •  -  »  586,* 

Deprtdatiuas  on  the  Public,  in  the  River  and  Dock* 

yaad  Chap.  via.  214,  Jtc.ix.  C^eYf. 

— —  on  Sugar  and. West  India  Produce  240 J 

._ — 1 — -  from  Sugac  Samples,  upwards  of  69,000/.  a 

»«"  -  i.  -  .-■>■  235, » 

— ,  does  not  much  exceed  15*.  per.  cent  on 

the  Moving  Property  -  -215 

Deiettim  df  Offenders: 
9  The  deficiency  of  the  Law  in  this  respect 

^  **>  X3f  I4,  IJ-*1 
■■  further  elucidated  and  explained  38 1,4- J ^ 
Die  Sinkers  (or  bsje  Money,  the  number  employed  1M 
Directions  and  Cautions  to  avoid  being  cheated*  124  n6jfkc 
As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  case  of 

Fraud  or  Robbery  -  -  383,  s. 

Dispensaries,  iu  London  -  -  57* 

Distresses  of  the  Poor  arising  from  the  delusion-  of  the 

Lottery  (See  Lottery)  -  154,5 

Docks  in  the  River  will  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 

River  Police  -  -  217>  ■• 

Dccft-jperdt,  on  the  plunder  and  peculation  therein  240—  217 
•  ■■  Fees  to  Officers  one  source  of  the  Evil  25I 

■  Frauds  in  receiving,  detaining,  and  selling 

Stores  -  •  --  253— 2# 

The  perquisite  of  Chips  -  •        250,7,  *- 

■  ■  ■  The  amount  of  Public  Property  in  Navy, 
Victualing,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  estimated 
at  7,000,000/.  -  .  2» 

I^ws  no  w  existing  for  protecting  of  this  Pro- 
perty -  -  3fc£ 
l^^wlk&c\%x^x  and  Rwmrffaf  propwsed 
%                                             ^cough 
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through  the  means  of  the  Legislature,  by       -  *  "•  "V 

a  General  Police  System  -  «         264 

A  Local  Police  for  the  Dock-yards  .      £6'& 

Legislative  Regulations  in  aid  of  these  Systems  $69 

Through  the  Admiralty,  by  regulating  the 

sale  of  old  Stores  -  -  274—280 

Abolishing  the  Perquisite  of  Chips  -  281 

of  Fees ;  and  increasing  Salaries  282 


— -. ■  Improving  the  mode  of  keeping  Accounts  284 

— Making  an  annual  inventory  of  Stores  2&Q 

Dollars,  counterfeited  -  -   '      v         -  173 

— (stamped)  the  iniquities  practised  in  counter- 
feiting and  exporting,  detected  by  the  Author 
of  this  Work  -  ->         172,3,  n. 

Draco,  his  sanguinary  boast  -  -33 

Education,  The  great  inattention  to  in  }he  lower  ranks 

one  cause  of  Crimes  <-  34,311 

Seminaries  for,  in  the  Metropolis,  estimated 

at  4050  -  -  56$ 

Egyptians.  Their  Laws  for  the  punishment  of  certain 

offences  ~      -  -  41 

Emheztttment  of  Public  Stores.     See  Riser  Plunder— 

Dock-yards* 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  abolished. the  punishment 

of  Death  -  -  -  60 

-  ■■         His  edict  on  promulgating  bis  New  Criminal 

Code         •  -  .  6l 
Abstract  of  his  New  Code                    -                    63 


«■  A  singular  Anecdote  concerning  this  Prince  526,9 

Estimates,  That  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods  have  increased 

from  300  to  3000  in  the  Metropolis  9»  12 

■  of  moving  Property  on  the  River  Thames  (tahls)     215 

■  arriving,   departing,  and 
circulating  in  the  Port  of  London  21 6, 17 

belonging  to  the  Public, 
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Naval  and  Warlike  Stores,  &c.  2oO 

of  Chips  in  Dock-yards  -  -  256,7.  n. 

of  Streets,  Houses,  and  Families  in  London .  41 1 ,  ft. 
of  Public  Houses  -  *  HO 

of  Persons-employed  in  fraudulent  Lotteries  1 56+  n. 
of  the  number  of  Members  of  Frieudly  Societies  157 
of  the  number  of  Jews  -  -  147,8 

of  the  Officers  of  Justice,  Beadles,  Watchmen, 

and  Patroles  2044 ;  -  413,14 

of  Magistrates,  acting  in  the  Metropolis  41 6*,  17,18 
of  Convicts  and  others  discharged  from  Prisons  95&.$7 
of  Prisoners  tried  in  1793  and  179*  448 

Estimate* 


INDE  x.: 

Pitt 

Estimates ,  of  the  Produce  of  Labour  of  Convicts  in  the 

Hulks  (See  Convicts  :  Police)  467 

Exports  from  the  River  Thames  in  one  year  29,640,000/.  - 

(table}  -  -  215,lS 

Farmers,  petty  Depredations  on  them                  -  86\9 

Faro  Tables  and  Games  of  Chance,  their  evil  Tendency  135,5 

■  particularly  in  private  Houses  of  Persons  of 

Rank                -                -                    -  148 

Tela  dese,  how  punished  by  different  Laws               -  43,4 

Felonies  public  ar\d  private  defined              -                 -  43 

■ A  specific  Detail  of  the  different  Felonies,  distin- 
guishing the  Punishments  437,8,9,440,1 
Female  Prostitution.     See  Prostitutes.. 

FieMmg\ SivloL  } ExCellent  Magistrates,  &c.  453,*. 

Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  useful 
;;  •  :       Labours  and  Opinions  on  various  Subjects  (See 

FolkeJ      251,  w.  264,  419,  427,  46*0,  514,  \6,  55S,  «• 
Fires  in  London,  the  Laws  relative  to  them  -  597,8 

Forcible  Marriage,  bow  punitjied  by  different  Laws  48 

Foreign  Coin  counterfeited  in  England  17, 18,  184, 190 

Foreigners,  their  opinion  of  the  English  System  of  Police  522 

■  the  insecurity  likely  to  arise  from  so  many  of 

them  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
Language  .  -  530 

Fortune-tellers,  their  evil  tendency,  &c.    ,  .-  128,30 

Founders'  of  Metals,  an  object  of  regulation  as  a  means  of 

preventing  Crimes  -  1O8, 540, «. 

France,  its  Laws  relative  to  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods     30*2, ». 

■■  — i  to  Sodomy  -  46 

*  its  former  Police,  curious  Anecdotes  of  525 
Frauds  on  the  Public  in  the  Metropolis : 

*  in  the  Naval  Department  of  two  sorts  25fit7 

■  ■  and  Forgeries  specifically  detailed  111,  12,  &c. 
French  language,  the  inconvenience  and  insecurity  from 

its  being  so  generally  spoken  530 

Friendly  Societies %  an  Esti  mate  of  the  n  u  m  be  r  o  f  M  embers  •  575/ 

1  ■    ■  ■■    -• a  proposition  to  guard  them  against  the 

Evils  of  the  Lottery  -  157 

G. 

Gaming,  among  the  lower  llanks  in  Public  Houses,  a 

vast  source  of  Crimes                        -  324 

—  the  Law  relative  to,  and  Penalties             -  134,5 

The  systematic  confederacy  of  certain  Gaming 

Establishments  fully  developed  136 — H7 

■y         Estimated  amount  of  the  Money  annually  lost 

Wld  ^0\\\Fj  ^«0k\\\^                            «.    *     *  14J 

Garni*', 
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or 


Gaming,  the  evil  consequences  of  Gaming,  and  dreadful 

effects  to  "many  respectable  Families  -             lit 
■      the  bad  example  to  menial  Servants  of  Persons 

of  Fashion        .       -               •  -        -  -             150,1 

Gin,  the  astonishing- quantity  drank  in" London  -        ,  327,/?. 

— ^ —  the  advantages  arising  from  a  High  Price  -         328,tk 

Grecian  Law  relative  to  Sodomy            -  *~  4(f 

to  Polygamy               *  -               49 

H. 

Hackney  Coaches,  to  be  regulated  by  the  Police,  (and  sec 

Night  Coaches)  105,6',  305,  547,56 

, ,    Laws  relating  to  them  -  -  402 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  opinion  of  criminal  Indictments  432,  *« 
Hankers  and  Pedlars,  to  be  licensed  by  Magistrates  116,17 

■  ■  their  fraudulent  practices         -        116,  &c. 

High  Treason.    See  Treason. 

Highway  Robberies,  by- what  classes  committed  -  95 
f—  systematically  planned  and  executed       102,1 

—  suggestions  for  preventing  them  by 

means  of  a  travelling  Police        -       109,  it* 
Homicide  -  -  -  -  45,6 

Horse  Pafroles  proposed  -  -  lQ9,n. 

Horses  Stolen,  receiving  them  as  such  no  Crime  *  9,  n. 

•*- — —  how  to-be  remedied  -  -  303,559 

*—  Frauds  and  Felonies  respecting,  immense  103,  a.  115,  *, 
Hospitals  in  the  Metropolis  -  -  -  577 

Houses  in  the  Metropolis,  160,000,  and' up  wards  -  56t 

Houses  of  Correction,  authorized  in  different  Counties        -        45£ 

■  "  Regulations  -  -  459, 66 
Hue  and  Cry,  a  particular  means  of  arresting  Criminals  338,9 
Hulks,  the  depravity  of  the  Convicts  confined  in  them        •        24 

—  First  instituted  in  1776  ...  455 

—  Regulations  by  Parliament  (See  Convicts)         461 

Idle  Poor,  the  Funds  appropriated  for  their  support  a  Pub- 
lic Evil  ....  80A  ttc\ 
Jews,  (Dutch)  their  mode  of  Education  a  National  In-  c 
jury,   as  it  promotes  Idleness  and  Profligacy 
among  the  lower  ranks             -             -            119*  31f 
Objects  of  regulation  as  Dealers  in  old  Metals  and 

Apparel  -  -  r  -     .     .  -  \SQ 

the  principal  Uttercrs  of  base  Coin        -  -        182,  19* 

the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  orders  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Synagogues,  and  the  difficulties  in 
making  them  useful  -     .        -.  120,319,^0, 

they  are  generally  the  medium'^  by  which  stolen 
Goods  are  concealed  ai^l  sold"  m   *    * \.         •.  293 

Jewisk 
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Jevtish  Synagogues  in^London 

Jamsh  Laws  relative  to  Murder  - .             •            -             43 

- — "                   . ■-  Sodomy  46 

.. .  ■    .              *            Rape  -              *          '     •             47 

Theft  -              -              -            5* 


Immorality  of  worse  consequence  than  Political  Crimes  34 

«* striking,  proofs  adduced  -  -  35,6 

Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  the  Port  of  London,  ab- 
stract of  -  (table)  215,16 

—  of  Sugar  and  Rum  for  a  year  to  March  25,  17J#      234,  ». 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,  its  impolicy  and  evil  consequences 

in  producing  mom  Crimes  *  390,94,  &c. 

Indigence,  one  cause  of  Crimes  (See  Poor)  352 

Inhabitants  of  London,  number  estimated  at  one  Million 

at  least  -  -  569 

Inns  qf. Court  and  Chancery  in  London  -  -  •&. 

Institutions  for  useful,  charitable,  and  humane  purposes  in 

the  Metropolis  -  •  376,a* 

Irish y  the  lower  Ranks  great  utterers  of  base  Money  189 

Iron  Shopsi  great  Receptacles  of  stolen  Goods  •  29* 

Judge*  of  England y  their  great  purity  adds  lustre  to  their 

*  own  and  the  National  Character  »  -  43# 
i\     ■    ■  ■    ■                 the  extreme  labour  attached  to  their 

Situations ;  a  Proposition  for  the  re* 
i.  j.  during  it  699 

K. 

^ing,  his  Majesty *s  goodness  and  Iova  of  Mercy  exem- 

plined  in  pardon  to  Convicts  -  -        -  22 

Kings  Stores,  Men  employed  to  remove  the  broad  arrow 

from  Public  Stores  -  -  25S 

-  Abuses  and  Evils  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores  256 

*  ■      ■  ■    ■      Stolen,  embezzled,  he.  in  the  Thames,  257 

L. 

Landed  Interest  Depredations  on  by  petty  Thefts  calcu- 
lated at  4s.  per  Acre  per  annum  -  $9 
Larceny,  the  Definition  of  this  Offence,  and  the  punishment        50 
»■■    ■*  ■■•  Grand  Larceny  defined             -             -             -          50,5 
Law,  the  different  classes  of  Professional  Men  in  the  Me- 
tropolis           -            -            -            -            -        583 
taws  of  England,  (Criminal)  Deficient  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  of  Crimes,  abridging  Liberty^ 
and  rendering  Property  insecure,  and  in  soaic 
instances  even  Life  itself            -          -            9^,5,  100 
■         Punishments,  from  their. severity,  defeat  the  ends  of 

Justice  -  -  -  -  43,  53 

Above  160  Offences,  punishable  with  Death  5,  437 

When  incompatible  with  Justice  Law  should  be 

repealed  *  »  «  -  6,  301 


i 


iNDEtf. 

'Law,  Soitffe  Ofentfes,  injurious  to  Society,  not  punished 

at  all  -  -~  -  i  '         8,9,34,5,6 

Criminal  Law  explained,  with  respect  tQ  various 
Offences: 

Higfr  Treason             ...             -  3$ 

Public  Felonies  against  the  State             -  42 
FriVate  Felonies  specifically  considered,  viz : 

Murder            -            -  43,4 

Manslaughter              -  44,3 

Homicide  by  Misadventure  45 

Chance  Medley              -  >  ib. 

Self-Defence           •           •  ifc 

Rape             -    '   ■     .  46*,8 

Forcible  Marriage            *  48 

Polygamy      ,    -         -  49 

Mayhem             •             •  .  ib9 

Grand  Larceny              -  56 

Petty  Larceny              -  56,1 

Mixed  Larceny             -  54,5 
Offences  punishable  by  the  Laws  of  England ;  a 

List  of            -           -            -           -           437,  &€. 
See  Writs,  Debt*. 
Lewdness  tfnd  Debauchery  prevail  in  all  ill-regulated  Pub- 
lic Houses      .                           (See  Alehouses)  311 
Liberty  of  the  Subject  abridged  by  Thieves  and  Robbers  2,96 
•L, — M —  not  by  salutary  Regulations  to  prevent  Robbery 

13,  14,  30S,  9,  545 

•Licences  proposed  on  Milk  Dealers               -                •  92 
**'    » «    on  various •  trades  connected  with  the  Receive!* 

of  stolen  Goods    '  {See  Police)      540,6.549,50 

lightermen  on  the  Thames  assist  in  Pillage  and  Plunder  228 

lighting,  &c.  in  the  Metropolis            -            -            -  5£2 
Little  Goes,  a  private  Lottery,  a  contrivance  6f  a  decent 
date,  brought  forward  by  the  Lottery  Cheats 
to  keep  alive  the  delusion  and  fever  On  the 

minds  of  the  Poor  all  the  year  round            -  152 

Livery  Stable  Keepers,  proposed  to  be  regulated  (See  Horses)  15^,541 

Lodgers,  and  Lodging  Houses,  proposed  to  be1  registered  105,539 
London,  Comprehending  the  Metropolis.     Its  Commerce 

(See  Rivef  Pfonder) 

—  The  Magistrates,  a  list  of;  also  Public  Offices  504,5 

Houses,  Streets,  Families,  and  Inhabitants         -     ~  411 

Its  prodigious  Extent  and  Opulence              -  56 1 

■             Places  of  Religious  Worship             -             -  482 

— = Seminaries  for  Education               -               •  56$ 

'             Institutions  for  promoting  Morality               •  570 

For  the  Arts            -                           -    *  571 

Asylums  for  the  Indigent  and  Helpless         .    -     r  5J2 

For  the  Sick,  Lame,  ore.               -               •  S73 

■          Dispensaries                     '     •*            *             -  574 


IN-  JD  E  X. 

'lontm%  Cbarkableln/titntioni  .  .  - .  -  .  .  ..  sj% 
Courts  of  Justice  -.  -  577,3$,  5$0, 1,2 
■■ . i  •  ■  ■  Prisons ,  -  —  .  ...-.  ,•  582 
Municipal  Regulations  of  the  Metropolis,  rela- 
tive to  Watching,  Lighting,  JFircs,  &c.  &c.  5$l 
London,  so  called,  (the  City)  : 

■       The  utility  of  a  closer  Connection  between;  the 

Aldermen  and  Police  Justices'  -  420 

■  *i         The  .great  respectability  of  the  Magistrates  of 

London  -  -  -  -  512 

The  vast  Labour  of  their  official  Situation  -         513 

— Magistrates  with  Salaries  proposed,  to  ease  them 

'  of  that  part  of  the  Labour  which  relates  to 

Criminal  Offences        -         -        •  .        5ig 

The  great  Labour  attached  to  the  Office  of  Lord 
Mayor  -  -  .       •  -  •  515 

'  Reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  an  Improvement 

of  the  Police  of  the  Cityj  by  means  of  assist- 
ing Justices  -  -  -  •  & 

■  ■  ■  •■    ■  The  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  »    • 

System  *  •  -  5Jf 
Jjottcryf  A  great  meant  of  corrupting  the  Morals  of  the 

Lower  Orders  of  the  People                     .        •  11 

— r Lottery  Insurers  cheats  of  the  worst  cjass  151 — J 

■  Their  evil  Practices  explained,  and  their  devices 

to  carry  them  on  in  despite  of  the  Law  -         152,3 

■  ■   .>    Menial  Servants  contribute  considerably  to  their 

support  *  +      r       -  -  153,4 

-  ■    -  ■■  The  astonishing  extent  of  their  Transactions  154,5 
\          The  misery  attendant  on  the  Lottery  delusion  to 

the  poor,  who  fill  the  Pawnbrokers'  Shop*  dur- 
ing the  drawing  of  it  -  -  -       .135 

■  ■ '     ■  ■  The  amaiing  amount  of  the  premiums  for  In- . 

surances  yearly  -  -     .      -      '      154,5,  * 

— —  Estimated  amount  of  fraudulent  Insurances  per 

annum  10,46*0,000*.  -  ^  -  143 

-  ■     ■  The  astonishing  number  of  Lottery  Insurers, 

with  their  Appendages,  consisting  of  Ckrkt, 
Morocco-men,  Bludgcon-men,  and  Ruffians,  cm- 
ployed  during  the  Drawing  of  the  Two  Lot- 
teries each  year        -  -        -        -        155,* 

■'  The  Lottery  mi^ht  be  rendered  useful  to  the  State  . 

if  the  poorer  classes  could  be  shielded  from  its 
mischief  -  -  -  157>#fi 

"  7  The  evils  attending  on  its  present  Plan,  and  the 
audacious  conduct  of  the  miscreants  engaged 
in  fraudulent  Insurances  in  resisting  the  Cuit 
Power,  explained  -  -  156,  n.  158 J 

— '   ■  '    Tlieir  Profits  said  to  be  immense  during  the 

English  Lottery,  1796*  -  -  V        159 
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Lattery,  The  exertions  of  the  Magistrates  rendered  more 
peculiarly  necessary  to  chebk  this  evil  during 
the  time  of  drawing  the  Lotteries  -  15) 

>■  Expedients  proposed    for  guarding   the  Poor       :> 

against    the    mischiefe  of  future    Lotteries, 
.    .    digested  urlder  eight  different  Heads  160,1,3 

■  "  t   ■  ■  Three  plans  for  drawing  the  Lottery  in  sitch  a 

manhet  as  to  prevent  Insurance  *  ifo,  IfO  * 

Lbuu  tOr$y  coined  in  England  -  -  17,  l$f 

hopi  Miiitary  AtmxMticmt,  the  Country  much  indebted 

to  them  -  -     "        -  -  $33,  «. 

Lumper*  or  Labourer*  on  the  River  (See  River  Pkaakr)  ftiS* 

M. 

Magistrate*,  their  Duty  with  regard  to  Public  Houses 

*•  Their  great  utility  when  their  Power  and 

Influence  are  prudently  aad  judiciously  '        ,    >^5* 
employed               -               -              JS3,  492yJS     ^ 

'                The  number  of  Magistrates  in  the  Metro*  \A    y\ 

polis                           *             *            -  0ff 

■■          The  numbe*  who  sit  daily  In  rotation  417*1? 

■  ■    ■  ■     The  number  of  persons  committed  annually"} 

for  Trial  2500  to  3000  I 

■i<    f  ■  ■     The  mortification  experienced  by  the  Ma-  I 

gptrratas  in  seeing  their  labour  lost  in  V      43*,$ 
consei|uence  of  the  chief  of  these  Prisoners  I 
thrown  back  cm   Society  without    pu-1 
*  •     nisbment  -J 

A  List  of  the  CHy  Magistrate*  *  504 

the  Police  Magistrates  *  60$ 


+0* 


— —  Their  Duty  explained  *  *  $Q$ 

—  Their  Labour*  cramped  for  want  of  pecu- 
niary Funds  •  509,10 
— —  Magistrates  with  salaries  necessary  in  every 
nart  of  the  Metropolis,  aad  benefits  arising 
from  diem                           *              -     •         61? 
■  Avocations   of  the   City   Magistrates    ex- 
plained                                                   *  62ft 
Mamlaagker  defined,  how  punished             -             -  44 
Marine  Mice  institution,  Origin  and  Progress  of               230,24* 

■  Annual    Advantages    resulting 

therefrom  to  the  Weft  India 
Planters,  and  the  Revenue 
estimated  at  160,000/.  and 
Upwards  240,  1,*.24£,** 

:     ■  ■■        ■  ■':  • — The  effect  in  restraining  River 

Plunderers  -  -  242*4 

■■   Necessity  of  its   being  sane- 

Xx  tiontd 
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,  t  J10*^  W.  Lcg»5lativc^    fie-  . 

$S I  *     -i  JWf  yP^fii  *n  y"s  •>*;>"  try  '  ->r:  ^45»  &c- 

iV/an/i*  IVac*  /ws^id/oj*,,  mtjmantcs  t$  the  utility ^j-th^ 

iias,filrcaay  pr^li^ccf.j 


~  Tte^.^u^ev^ployed  in  thU, 


,•21   M  ^       r.  EstobfeHn^u. ,ir  j.rf  ^ni, 03#9,  n.  418, 

Jlfjmage,  T^f^jil pm^u^j^^ jrev?n%  prac tice  , 

.it  ,£££  o£.  Cohabitation  wtfhout  it.  $  .;  ,  3*5' 

Jt&j0</2,  MrtgMMft  \Kfq-  i^bcjicvolciijt^crtiqns  jo?  re- 

licving  the  Poor  -  -  '  36*0,1  ,n. 

Mayhem,  Laws  relative  to  it  •*  -  -  -  40 

Menial  8erwto\Thfafov&i.9&&Pto^*f*  i  -  .n\  tS^f 

Metals,  Dcatei»i«bft[oj)^^cl  to  be  regulated  108,  54<X$ 

Milk,  curio^i|w>U^aisiu^^J^j^(julteratipn ,  of    .     89,  90,  &c. 
itf*4#ifaftt6ffl»  Homicide  by,  defiacd  4  -  .    -  45 

— ^r^j^MJ^^teiiJwes^  m-viuni,'  •-..  --  —    Urf> 

Jl&tfcmeauors,  A  list  of  them  punishable  by  Law  -  442 

i|frW*counterfei^^Mlf^^-v;Bfi;i,-oiA f  ladau;     o4 

Montesquieu  Bim>j*r:tofcj|>w^^^  «JO*53. 

Morals,  Th|  moral  Principles  dcrtroye^ajfcOBg  $e ^r 

,    KinkJK  ^r      .j-b«.T  ;.v-^  noii*Afjiofli     Mi.31CL&L 
Cad  »^ljji0  prosonved  ty  I^Wiflg  QrWWra  14r 

Bai  efb*^**iDAtti  fe«Uk*bj|f  ffc^JL^WW 
f  d*fc  tke  oW«f  caus**  of  ayocipup  Cfliaoft 
C      „  ^i9fc5, 310,  ftc. 

-H^ —  The  deficiency  oyta?£gfftffiy/g|  ^W^ingit^ 

*     .  Momlsof  tliftji^i^ftr^^cp^^eiUrawe..        _ 

Z Jl  of  the  Corruption  of  AfwJMffev  x1lJ^  •  *    *         -  ^ 

Other  Cm/K^M^wtjrffctiflfe  tf$4i#ftt  hftB&li  •:  ,< .:  r <# 

V.'.P^ The  habit  of  living  improvid^ljyjiiuj  ityx- 

^f-j- —  The  facilities   held  .out  by   JM%&b2ftto's> 

-*;  QWa*r^fi^op^^n^Ui«  lMSW«irAf>       - 
^'"  ^     .Stolen.  Goods,,  enabling  personsjj^gjjguse 

**  .     Money  on  pilfc?ji^^e$^a%£W^       28^$* 

-   ?   jjrtaus&,oue;g9ea4  cau^  o£  the  £urrupUon__ ^* 
j.   (  iof>J|*>rato  y)  ,^M   ;<ijj-  -  310— 32* 

'    -v.  Tiipiiabilt.  reqi»tly  ^^af^is|d  of  Men,  Women 
ani*  "QhiWrffl  apendinj^  /heir  time  in  the 
.r  "■ -   '.  Tap-rooms  of  Ajp^o^s^,  where  all  sorts 

M  ^(iftigH^ipWvails^  cxhJbi.M  jn  lanji__ — 
IS' J  -    guagcand  con^UCit,       j '  -  -  310,1^* 

■■-     ■  ■     -     The-pyofligarg*  Cfearaqte^  intry&te^   with > 

i     ..:  Licences  to  keep  Alehouses  (Sec  Alehousct)    525,0 


IKDEX. 

Morals,  The  immoral^.*  cafelets  Education  of  Appren- 
tices ;  *.  -  -  -  314 

«^»r Thu  failurein  Business  by  Mismanagement,  Idle* 

a*s*,  be.         ,    .  -  r  -  -  317 

•**** —  Servants  out  of  Place  r  . ■.  c  ■  .  -  -  313 

Tb$  jnQ<te:  of  J£f}tf4ittf on  and,  Superstition  of  the 

3£  Jews,  which  prevent  ibbem  from  being  appren- 

twd4^  M«¥*A$*$caJ  Emptoym*nt»i ;  -  319 

*-?r The.vast  temptation^***  nJbikief  *  jvhich  are  held 

lr  -,  out   U.i^^J^fr.i^ttft^aoters^'/^iucllarks, 

•  k        4$s^Wh*Jj$iufriWk   4c&«ivirth4   Thame?, 

from  Jjw|  WiM^toptiJpe^  GuardaV.abd  a  proper 

•  ^  Plunder:  Cock-yards):..  A0  >"1  i«i  iumi     -  322 
»"  ;w^  t^  Ui^j^|iifciopsf |aHt out  iocfya^crirosn  the&ock~ 

ingstatc<^|hj^^rr^niLGop^c£k)iBiftgd,  and 

^  ^te-jfcq^nptgtiohs  held  out  in  a  greets  Metropolis 

v    f  y~  1:~, prlUT"  wimtf  flfr  trr"— ff  rmrfV*;     .  ? 
ltf^#itffcafH%ro*'*«**^  giving 

£U  flyu>#  #pp*fftuftit«s  tes&e-ioiHftncss  111,  12 

—  Tic  deHci^cy^>  .thfcL^}** :asxtoo*<4fcking  cog- 

-,  ^  niz*  1194;  $fj  Moral  Crimes        «r  wkT  *  35,6 
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Morality — Meji  of  pure  JV1  orals  make  the  best  Stt*$e#$B/  06 

Against  its  principle  .to  punisktmati  ofas&y   -     ■  — 

with  Death     ,v*c^- .  rj      kk>°-  j.Kisj;*:.  :* 
Societies  for  promoting  it  -  * 

Mudlarks,  See  River  Plunder  - 

Murder,*  Laws  relative  toin^  ih  thb^LttfblJfer  Countries 

•'      "n"     •'".    '.'      '  "" 

■  ' 

ifuxal  Embezzlements  and  Plunder,  ore.    »<      > 

(i        Reasons  \v%  inert,  heretofore:  corrected  •          -  252 

Gratuities  giyienp. a  flre*tearii   '•    '*-            -  251 
The  I>9{N$*latoote  ttwxsnwtxn^       ^Si^Bs'ter 

Plunder— :Dock-yards}             U-\,           -  253 
New  South  Wales.    'i?fau#t*)i!||atkm  tbcmiwbeb  first  lega- 

.,  !»**•  m  4;    t-     1-  tftftor  C&ntiitsJ  460,2 

ifogAf  Coo*^,  a  gift  at  rr*eam  of  ^oSB0tis3g<$tfl$flhit*  ,T  .        106 
"  »     >  »*  ■        Propositions  far  ragttlatingithtat1UM>,305,547, 556,7 

'Qfences,  iQO  punishable  with  Death  : 7/  ,*il«H|  -  5S 

^  Some  jpttt£WHst&Ut  ty jtortfcwtfiq  i    a*    i-V  *,tt$5 

A  geaepaj  {rto<f^^^)^WMii4DisM9  of  lOf- 

fcnCCS  i?:fft;iit  ".i*tJ    .MP^-P/'^^fc. 

;  >;  ;    &£iwp*t'J>#i#im**t*. -     ■ 

(  -A    «  .-.  J^tf-fl;    c .  .tt  tvo  blast  1  'nfcHUjflilhy 
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-.    ^  Paft* 

Oficers  of  Jwtice— Thtir  Zeal  always  proportioned  to 

thtft  shewn  by  the  Magistrates  un- 
der whom  tbey  act  -  -  334 
The  importance  of  choosing  men  of 

Respectability  -  -  aW 

The  absurd  prejudices  against  Of- 
ficers of  Justice  •  •  335 
The  Antiquity  and  Power  of  die  Of* 

ficers  or  Justice  •  •  33$ 

Number  of  them  ia  the  Metropolis  397,41  M- 
Officers  subjected  to  considerable  risks       400 
Ought  to  be  rewarded  in  eide  Jfesjersfc. 
Old  £e%*~tts  registers  sfcew  the  niodsahy  of  a  Prose* 

cutor  for  the  Crown  •  •  31 

Trials  anno  1790  and  1791,  eight  Sessions  394*5* 
Idem  and  Convicts  1793  and  17!94  •         448 

QU  Iron  Stops,  Owners,  Sox  the  most  pert,  generally  Re* 

ceivexs  (See  Aeeefeonr)      10 

Origin  qf  Crimes,  Traced  to  Alibnw—l    Bed  education  of 

Apprentices'  «Servantsout  of  Place— 
Jews  .«•»  Receivers  «*  Pawnbic  ker*~~ 
tow  Gemieg  Houses*  ■Smuggling— 
Prisons  Chap.  XI.  310—332 

pm       ni  fVmele  Prostitution  (See  PmtVwks)  Ch.  XII.  333—345 
*»    i     ■    Tee  Gardens  •  *  346,7 

-  Beihd  Singers  .  .  .  3*84 

,■    -     .State  of -the  Poor     (See  Pm)  Chap.  XIII.    351—380 

"P. 

« 

Peg.oda9  of  A  rcot,. counterfeited  in  London  17,  184,  190 

Pardons— The  devices  used  to  obtain  them  -  22 

Granted  to  four-fifths  of  those  found  guilty 

of  death    .:  -  449 

Marqeis  Beccaria's  Opinion  of  Pardons  450,a» 

Impositions  practised  to  obtain  them  -  ibid* 

.Conditions  under  which  they  ought  to  be 

granted  «•  -  -  -  451 

.    The  «vil  consequences  of  free  Pardons  451,2 

.  A  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  Law,  (Beccaria)       59 
Parents,  their  Profligacy  nod  tnaQention  to  the  Educe* 

.      lion  of  tittjir  ChiJdrtsn  *  Sit,  Ac 

Parpckitl  Officers  in  the  Metropolis         -         -  397,8, 4l6 

/* — ret,  ■»■    ■■       of  little  use  to  £e  Police  in  the  Metio- 
r;  nol«»  **P      "-■••■  '-■  400 

&&****,  their  ptUThniinsjiit  by  ^fWimimUw  41 

ftr the  Chine*  sWEgft*"  Laws  uW. 

.Pj&*k$a*d  Wahkmtm,  thnir  number  *  .399 

■  frequently  cOoepite  with  Thieres    106,8 
'.Jui^efcn  bold  out  many  temptations  .to  the  Poor  115 
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Page 
Pawnbroker*,  A  proposition  for  regulating. tthem  '  -  '  * 16,$50 
■»  ,  ,  To  give  security  for  good  behaviour  -  i id* 

■  ■   .  The  number  in  London  and  the  Country  1 15^ 

■  »    ;   *        Ihe  immense  amount  of  the  Gooda  of  the 

Poor  at  all  times  in  their  bands       .  -      :   ll6"fn. 
Peace,  an  epoch  when  much  danger  is  to  be,  apprehended 

from  the  return  of  Criminals       .    -  100,529,30 

Jtos^4^cvf*»-Safeguards  of  the  Community  -  384,5 

The  itl  effects  of  the, absurd  prejudice 
against  them  .  -  *  385 

■«  •  '■  si.   ■         The  number  in  the.Metropolb  408,  413,14 

Penitentiary  Mourn*  Two  national  ones  authorised,  but; 

ne vex  erected  -  -  456,7,9 

An  Inspector  of  Penitentiary  Houses 
should  be  appointed,  (See  ConvkU}        400 
Pemp-Piecet,  40  Millions  <d  them  coined  by  Mr.  jfolton 

of  Birmingham  •  .  •         ;    186,  n. 

»   why'  not  likely  to  be  much  counterfeited    183,  a. 

Petty  Larceny,  how  pitniahed  -         "    -  -  •'        50,1 

Pemter  PaU  and  Pewter,  purchased  by  Dealers  in  Old 

Iron—Protected  by' Act  21  Geo.  3d  c.69        299 
Piracy  a  capital  offence        _  -  -...-•       -r  55 

Pirates  on  the  Riter,  their  audacious  conduct,  {See  River 
Phmder). 
Pbmder  on  the  River,  anADockryarJ*  (See  those  titles). 
Po%VBB    The  advantages  resulting  ironi  it  when  well  re- 
gulated     •       -  -  -  -  1,2 
The  insecurity  from  a  doficient   Police  no 

where  so  great  as  iu  England  -  3,4 

One  cause  for  the  increase  of  Criminals  is  the 

insufficiency  pf  the  Police  -  -        4, 310 

The  specific  causes  of  the  deficiency  explained, 

and  the  means  of  improvement  -  24,5,6 

The  disjointed  State  ot  tlio  Police  pne  ot  th£ 

causes  of  the  increase  of  Stolen  pond*  289 

The    Establishment  of    an    active   Piiuci|<le 

strongly  enforced  -  307 

The  expencea  of  the  Police  might  be  dc:  rayed 

by  ittelfc  under  am  improved  Syttem  -  410 

No  place  ot  Industry  provided  b>  the  Police 

for  discharged  Prisoners,  (See  ifrnucU)  99 

Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained  -  503 

City  and  Police  Magistrates  now  acting,  their 

Karnes  ?.     •        r.  r         .    -  504,5 

Their  Duty  explained    ...         -  ?      I        *CG,7 

Inconveniences  arising  from  wa|it  of  Funds; 
Robberies  and  Burglaries  -  not  pceveuted, 
from  this  among  other  Cause*  -  509,10 

Police  Magistrates  should  have  power  to  give 

ljuali  Rewards  for  uselul  Jbervife*       .    A  510,11 
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%li/gamy,  -an  improved  Jj&acfc  of  WUiislin\€itf  for.         *  -    ,      Jp 
Poor,  their  Distaasri  •*•-*-."  *-k'  ::    ]l\ *_-  _      '^1?,  13, :*. 
P^rliculajiy  irom  the  Lottery  delusion  -  Y5lX 

su&  fr,  wc  jc  j}  i.  -        ;;*  -  s>?— ??? 

Casual,  Jhc  errbheous  Systero  respecting  thcra  one 

ffieut  cause  orthc  increase  brCrimes  '*    ""   *-  351 

Estimate  4>f  Voluntary  Contributions  for  their  Re- 
'*  ?ffi  tyty,Wj[C£.4n*.   -        «-,»-•     ,358 

Present  t?kpence*or  Hie  Casual  Poor  not  Iks  th'an 
*"*  £\Q$WpcrAnn.   "         -   ."-    . -,   ,        -  -  362,3 

-_*    ThffifaJfeTlirappricd      •■--•■'      -         -    — ism. 

Poverty  not  an,Evil  ff  it  does  not  (legenerate  iijto 

"Indigence^  J  ";•   -  '    -  tj—    -  - ^  -  -    3g5;6 

The  Poor  divi Jed  into  five  Classes :     ' 

Xh«  useful  ancj  industrious  .   *'    "  -  -  366 

"Vagrant    •*«*'_('--'-■-■•-_>-         *  ^7 

Indent  *  -      "    "  -'  -  -  36*8 

369 
ibid. 

Tfo?  Statute '43*  Elizabeth  unexcp ptionable  in .  its 

principle,"  but  its  execution  deficient  370,3,575 

^      ,   . Proposals'  Tor  ^a  Pauper  Polite/ lit  regulate  Street 
*"  *"  *  ^arsan^  Casual  Poor-    '"     .  ...      ,,373-376 

Expfehce  thereof  ^5,236  to  be  defrayed  by  contri-*  -  l  *■ 
^Eutions,  froni  the  parishes  proportioned  to  tr,c 
,.   .  "sums  noVgfoid  by  them i  for Ca^uaf'Rclief         -         ibid. 

~**       Bei\c"fitof  consolidatinn  the  Funds  of  all  ftie  Parishes 

•!;H  tnc-^tropolis^ '  ;  '   *: '     l     '-•'•'--  377,8 

The  .System"  should  uc  perfected  by  the  joint  tafto  rts 

6!  well -informed1  individuals         *  *  -  '   *  l     -  ibid. 

*'*  Prisoners. .An  Asyluui proposed  for  those  that  are  dis- 

Charged,  to   prevent  their   returning  t?>   evaj       t  ^ 
•\  pracjiges  for  want  of  \Vorlw, '  TSet* '  Cuhruth       '    ,l 

»        ^7,8,  #:  *8o 

,.  'Abstracts  of  the  member  committed  *and  dis- 

430 


Aceff  and  Iiifirm 
nfanis  -  -  .   - 


x,  a,  .the  Metropolis  in  a  nerioci  oi  Jour  years  : 

•    -3'^       ^     4x»   ffifetf,  yf.y.1    1       2,902 
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Prisoners.'  Discharged  from  1792  to  1799  s 

— - — z*-       -         1.93$  $>*>,*«)      sr 

« 3.  -  6*92*3 

~- from  the  Hulks,  ditto  -  liJfW 

.  *  '••  -  . , .       .     ■  • 

_ Tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  from  Sept.  1790  to 

1791  -  -       i      -        *    «  "  394 
Tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  from  April  1793  tq 


-~ ~  Tried  in  the  year  1795,  their  Crimea  and 

Sentences  .     '   T  '     -  •  44o\7 

— , Committed  annually  for  trial  in  the  Metropo- 
lis from  2,500,  to  3Q0Q    '  '   '  . '  95 
Truant  in  the  Metropolis             -            •             -             331,531 
Piosecutor'Jor  the  Crown — The  Utility  of  such  an  Esta- 
blishment            -            -             21  fi 
The    injury    occnjoBHi    by   the 

want  of  it  in  dcfcatfnr  Justice  426,7 

A  severe  Burden  on  (he  Vubject 

to  probocute  -         '    -  466 

Further  Reasons  in  favour  of  the 

Proposition  -      '   -  430,3,539 

Prostitutes — Their  unhappy  Situation,  and  the  dread fu} 
'  conseqtifnces  of  it,  Cap.  XII.  -  333 

Th  •  evil  cannot  be  prevented,  but  may  be 

alleviated  -  '-  -     '  .%      337 

Number  of  Prostitutes  of  various  classes  esti- 
mated at  50,000  -  -  -  340 
Proposals  for  n  gulating  them  not  inconsistent 

ejthc  r  with  Religion  or  Morality  -  343 

The*  example  of  Holland  and  India  quoted  345 

Ptftffc  House's,  vide  Alehouse* 

lefcaf  their  ends  by  too  much  Severity  6 

Death  should  be  inflicted  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible -         '  '.  '-  .  iU 
Disproportionate  to  the  Offences                   6,  m.  8 
A  Definition  of  Punishments               -  29 
Should  be  proportioned  to  the  Offeree,  61  c.    29,30 
The  ubkets  of  TiOhcting  Punishments             *  sfcdL 
General  Rufes  relative  to  Punishments             4t,3 
The  Severity  of  Punishments  exposed      54,5^^4 
Punishments  examined  fts  they  apply  to  die 
varioue  O&nccs  known  in  the  Eqg0rii 
Law            -»•"  ■'■•••   '    •    '•    ••     '  3IA&C. 
Punishments  by  the  New  Code  of  the  Em-      * 
•  peror  Joseph            -            -            -   '         60£ 
Marquis  Becr<uria's  Opinion  and  Maxima      6S,  a. 


;  INDEX. 

Plf* 

Pumpimmtt—Th*  System  of  Punishments  fufyy  cousi- 

.     dcred,  Cap.  XVI.  -  -  434—500 

punishments  inflicted  on  various  offences 
by  the  Englisfi  Law  -  43f,S,9,  &c.  &c« 

Punishments  as  now  regulated  lend  to  in* 
Cfcas*  Crjjnes,  (See  Convicts)  -         440 — '+52 

Q- 

Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace : 

;pj.  ■  ■  and  General  Sessions  of  Middlesex,  in  certain 
Cases  act  under  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  r  r  -  -  445 

»  .     ■     Held  iii  London,  eight  times  a  year  -  428 

r1  in  Westminster,  four  times  a  year  -  ibid. 

-  —        in  Middlesex!  eight  times  a  year  -  -  ibid, 

•    ■»        in  Tower  Liberty,  right  times  a  year  -  ibid. 

in  Sprry,  fpur  times  a  ye^r  -  *  •*•& 

Quays — Pluudcf  committed  upon—-§ee  Rfcer  Phmder. 

R. 

Rape,  Laws  relative  to  it  in  England,  Death  by  18  Ella. 

c.  7.           -             -           -           -             -  4f 

The  Egyptian  Law  relative  to  this  Crime            *  ib. 

Tne  Athenian  ditto              -               -              -  sfc. 

The  Roman  ditto            -  ib. 

The  Jewish  ditto                     •     -            -      .       -  ib. 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Property ! 

Receivers  of  Cash,  or  Bank  Notes,  not  punish- 

'  able  I 

nor  of  Horses  and  Cattle             -             -  9,  *. 

3QP0  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis           -  10 

The  greatest  encouragers  of  Thieves              -  9 

Their  wonderful  increase  in  the  last  20  years  12 
Restraints  upon  them  a  public  benefit      -      13, 14, 104 

Make  previous  contracts  with  Thieves       -  103,  291 
Hostlers  at  Watering  Houses  often  Receivers 

of  Corn,  dtc.              r          '   -              -  84 

Journeymen  Butchers  receive  Cattle            -  104 
Receivers  considered  separately,   Cap.  VI IT. 

*oO|  vUo,  arc* 
The  chief  cause  of  Public  Depredation           -  299 
The  different  Classes  detailed           -           -  292,3 
By  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  c.  9.  made  Ac- 
cessaries'aiter  the  fact             -             -  294 
By  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  punishable  by  Transporta- 
tion lor  fourteen  years            -            -  295,301 
Pie  laws  enumerated  relative  to  Receivers, 
'  and  their  defects  pointed  out             -  293,301 
A  proposition  to  make  the  Receiving  Stolen 
poods  an  original  Qtfsoca    v-            .  302 

Receiver* 


Ktcehen 


"303,7 

A  system  of  .inspection  ^cc'ofarti&lde^Pr,1 "?  .    -  308 

Applied  ttffof  tnefPafestance  mrS&cfeyering  va- 
• "'  luable  Property  whicn  is'hbWi1  ''-1  v*  -  384 

fL*l?gft*>  Place**  of  t  dbfic  WoVshiff  ifttf^e  Metropolis  568 

ifrgwfef'bf  delinquency  proposedto  be'fc^p^by  thVCen- 

tral  Board  of  Police  -  -  554 

RerneJies  for  Evils  mentioned  in  this  Work- 

To  remove  the  Imperfections  in  ihe  Criminal 
r"Cocie"    "'*    1    ^V- ;^'V     -  *      M  -  V         "     24 
To  improve  the  System  of  the  Ff  utks'  *-  27 

To  improve  also  the  Mo^e  of  Transportation, 

"and  the  Ernplojyment  of  Convldts''  ^   -  481,  6cc. 

To  establish  National iPekitenriary  Houses        {4'ST9'V!b 
To  improve  the  System  in  granting Xiccnces  to( 

'Public  Houses— See  Alehoxtsei:    ,li:  J     '     :      '  '     ' 
To   regulate    Pealefs   in   Old1  Iron',  *  Metals, 
Stofes,  6ld  Wearing  App"alref,  PmmdtJrs  6f 
Metals,  &c.  by  Licence  -  -  304 

To  improve  tjie  Laws  relative  to  the  preven-  - 
tiori  of  Pillage  *  and  Plunder  "in '  the  ttiVcr  " 
Tbarnqs — See  River  flundey. 
To  '     -"     •*-'•-"••    •  •'-' 


and  in  the  Naval  and  other  public 'X'r^c'njfls 

To  prevent'  Highway  RoT>beries  ahcT Burglaries  103 

To  prevent  the  Coyiagc  of  base  .Money,'1  and 

the  Sale  a^ml  Circulation  #f  Ac  ^We         *       190,211 
To  prevent  the  evjt  effects"  of 'the jJJcyices'of 

.Cheats,  Sw^diQrs4X5.amplcrsb 
rersgns,  viz.     -  ,  . 

Summers  p  general  ...       US,  150 

fraudulent  Pawnbroker  •  -     .,     ,-  109 

TlWkers  and*  Pea*  bars" '      .  '-'    ."       -  ll6 

117 

118 

*gaV Lottery  Insurers'      "         -  '"     4        151, 162 

ltiuerapt  Jew*.       ,   -  _      -  .„•        •*  147  ,& 


iiawKers  ana  rearars  - 

Pul|qg.^i^  A9CtiS9§c/sn  >u;..  -  •      . 
•    Poking  Money  Mw,  r.r  .- 

Illegal/ Lottery  Insurers 
ltiuerapt  Jews..       ^  -  _  ..      -  _        ^ 
Various' C Passes ,  of  Clj cats  and  Swindlers,  j&cc. 
rwitb  Cautions  *o  Tradesmen  ana,  utters 
to  beware  of  ttjcnj  ,  -_  -  131 

-.  A  Jjenerai :.  itemed  y  proposed  ',,        -  13l,C 

To  prevent^  the Vvil  of  receiving .SfoIcn'Gobds, 
pm\  through  this  nicdiuni  the  Commission 
of  Robberies,  Bu rgla lies,  Tli efts, '  J^arcefties, 
Em be^lemcnt's*  frauds  a^iidl'sWncinng.  .&c 
unior  eight  ujfter^  Reap*      M     -  302,3,4,drc. 

m  Remedies. 
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'  5  '*. 
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Remedies.  ^*  pt*«fl|t|%ii$ta'jr  firoift  b^M  defBktedWtEa"*  •*"• 

;  appn4i<&)&0n't^  to 

*  blncers  and  btherVa^rehlnchiiff  fjiem  (Sec 

iicvfofitiy  *r   *    /.-*■•*•••;»■•   ,  39o>5 

To  pi£te{it  Frauds  io^tlre  trfltyf  Offenders 
'ty iy£6iA£i  J£  a  Wo^c^tor  ft>r lW  Crown      .      21,5 
Jj^o  proportion  afi  jjunisn^eiits*  to  the  nature 
of  the  Offence?  attd:Td.  ii&oh^h  a^cj&utaary 
a^d  si^^re  JPyiiUhm^rfty.  ^      -•  £8,0g5Q^69 

7^  .yttprkye  the  Svst^Wftfc  *ega/d  Jto  Pai-" ■*      ' 
\dons^CSe^  P<7rSo«^:   '       '  •?     "  -  27 

"T^o  unp;oye  the  System  gfPolice  for  thfc  Me* 

tropolis,  by  estttbllslifcgja^ti^S  tSr  Rewards     509,12 
*To  establish  a*c  on  current  jurudicdon.over 
4  the  whple^tf  the  ^rjropojjs  -  4lq,20 

To  establish  Police  (!^gj>t.raJtejr^ii  London  513,«« 
To  esiafc^sh  #,  j}o£rd  of  Police  as  a  centre 
point,  'jvfterc  ^a  responsible  suprrin tending 
agency^  un^ef  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  should  foe  pledged  to 
attend  .to  <$he  £reat. outlines  of  t)\e  rolice 
of  the  Metropolis — J^<^JP(0MC£)  25 fi 

A  System  for  Uie  more  easy  recovery  oi>mall 
Debts      "         -    *  '     M,!%       -•'  584,5,6,7 

To  improve  the  Municipal  ^Police,  by  ex- 
tending the  same  Laws,  Penalties  v$  Pu- 
nishments to  every  part  of  the  Metropolis   599,  &c. 
General  View  of  all  the  remedies  proposed  in 
this  Work,  aga^t.l^e  listing  Evils, \vhtch 
atpreseptinfest  the  ^etrop^Rs.Ch.XX.p.   602»&c, 
Restraints  ivnp<tfq<l  on  Cri mi ual  People  can/iot  raiject 
<,   ■>.  .     ,tljc  Liberty  of  Uie  ^ubje^t 

(;  '.'  Tl^ose already  establisl^ed \p .obtain  Reveojte, 

severer  -  •  ' .  ty 

fayrpue  of  t\ie  Customs  gi^tly  inj^e4,b^  River  Plun-  .  • 

der  -  *  -  '"*   541, w. 

Rcvards—'fik  ^e  ^ivep  >y  ^I^strat^s >  .onier  to 

m  .. .   .  \SWlW*  ;ille^  .to<^cl  P^?P.d?«—  " 

^e,utU*ty:ej\plaj4ied  ^>0<>--5iJ 

^>  -  *  -  -        '^Rewards  npcessary'to^illcjassfsof  Pbb- 
^4  .        "  lie  Officers  of  J  astioe,  for  tjiejgur- 

c^  *"  poseofexcitii^vi^ilaiice  4°$JP 

.  «Hc.i?^ces,  <^tau>d  -  3§0tl 

^riibuflt  paid  by  Sheriffs*  from  1786  to 

♦  iSmmriis  paid  on  Prosecutior^r  at  the  OJd1    ' 

BaileyJronvSept.  I7^to:)79i;  594,5 

5f  *  Small  Rewards  recommended  forjde-^ 

1  '  tectlng  inferior  Ottawa* %*     v    "•  "  x     *^WA 
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Rewards' 


Page 


«W,6 
207 


27* 


The  quantum  of  the  Reward  fo  be  loft 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  and 
Allowed  according  to  tie  merit  of 
the  parties,  whether  there  is  a  con* 
victionprnot  •.  -    . 

#  Rewards  proposed  for  the  detection  of 

Coiners  snd  utterers  of  Base  Money 
For  the  detection,  of  Plunderers  in  the 
Dock-yards    ' 
River  Plunder  t  its  amazing  extent,  probably  notless  than 

Half  a  Million  per  annum,  Cap.  VIII. 

215,2S7A9 
Yet  not  exceeding  15s,  per  Cent  on  the 

value  of  the  Property  apposed     *  1 5,  1 6,&  tabk 

13,000  Vessels  aqd  more  discharge  and 

receive  three  millions  of  Packages  an~ 

nually  in  the  River 

Various  classes  of  River  Plunderers: 

River  Pirates,  (particular  iustances  of 

their  audacious  depredations) 

Night  Plunderers 

Light  Horsemen,  or  nightly  Plunderers  of 

West  India  Ships 

Heavy  Horsemen,  or  Lumpers 

.    Game  Watermen 

Game  Lightermen  • 

Mud-Larks  -  - 

Revenue  Officers 

Skuffte-hunters 

Copemcn,  or  Receivers 

{See  further  Marine  Police. 

Robberies  and  Burglaries— not  prevented  by  the  Police 

System  of  1792,  and  the  reason  why 

Chiefly  for  want  of  giving  small  Rewards 

Robbery,  defined 

Roman  Laws  relative  to  Murder,  Theft  * 

Salaries,  proposed  to  be  increased  to  the  Servants  of  the 

Crown,  on  the  abolition  of  Perquisites 
Sartins,  Jtf.  def  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris,  two  singular 

Anecdotes  of  -  -  525  fi,  Ac. 

Saxon  Laws  relative  to  Murder  .•  -  44 

Schools  in  the  Metropolis  '  -  •  $6% 

Scuflt-kuntcrs,  A  class  of  Labourers  who  hunt  after Work  — 

when  Ships  are  discharging,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  plunder  *' •  -  &33yt 

Sequin  of  Turkey,  counterfeited  In  London  18,tt4>l$Q 

Servants— Corrupted  by  life  tembtaGons  of  the  Metro*  " 

polls  -.•_■•-/•-  t  IS 
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318,50 
220,3 

223,6 

226\7 

ihid. 

228,31 

230 

231,2 

233,4 

23i,6 


509 
510 

41,51 
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fage 
Scatrs,  their  origin  and  great  utility,  the  Acts  relative  to 

them   '  -  -  -.  5g* 

Sluirpers,  an  account  of  noted  Females  concerned  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  o(  Frauds  -  127,30 
Sharpers  and  Swindlers,  their  various  devices  to  defraud 

the  Public  -  '114,15 

Ought  to  find  security  for  their 
Good  Behaviour  -  135 

Ships,  in  the  River  Thames,  the  Loss  and  Inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  present  mode  of 
'   difveharging,  (See  Hirer  Plunder  J  - 
Silk  Manufacturers  of  Spital-Fields,  their  Address  of 
Thanks  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Police 
System  in  1792  -  Sl9,20,«. 

Societies  in  London  for  Morals,  Arts,  Arc.  ,    -  570,1 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  small 

Debts,  ah  excellent  Institution  -  .    5gp, 

Sodomy,  the  Laws  relative  to  it,  and  the  Punishment  46 

■  ■         Introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards  ibid. 

Soup  Charities,  their  peculiar  excellence  in  relieving  the 

Poor  -  -  .81,3,11.356 

Soutkwark,  the  Acts  relative  to  its  Police  -  594 

Spirituous  Liquors,  the  astonishing  Consumption  of,  &c.      3$7,a, 
Statutes.  Sec  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Statute  Late— Necessity  of  its  Revisal,  and  the  steps 

taken  -  for  that  purpose  -  7,  n.  32 

Stolen  Goods.    See  Receivers. 
Stores,  Government.  See  Embezzlement ;  Naval  Em- 
bezzlements; Acts  -'  fsf 
Streets  in  the  Metropolis  estimated  at  1000             -            411 
Sugars,  the  plunder  of9  estimated  at  £.$7,000  a  year 
lost  by  the  Planters  and  Merchants,  and  . 
£.  £5,090  by  the  Revenue             -                24 1,*, 
— — —  Annual  losses  by  Samples,  £.60,000  and  upwards    235,*. 
Suicide,  the  effc&  of  Gambling  m  the  Lottery    ,       -        144,*, 
Summary  View  of  the  Causes  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the 

Police,  under  nine  different  beads  $«V5»$>7 

■     Of  Prisoners  committed  in  one  year  \2$ 

Superstition  of  the  Jews.  See  Jcvs. 
Swindlers.  See  Sharpers*' 

Tea  Gar+ns,  Public  Evils         /       -  •  &$ 

-  ■      -  ■■    Proposals  for  regelating  thetn      •        •  347 

Timm  (River).  See  Rkar  Phtnder^Marme  Polka        

Thijis  (petty)  Causes  and  Progress  of,  Cap.  III.  7+4t*j. 

*■    ■    By  Penonsaot  belonging  tothe  Fraternity 

of  Thieves,  esifeeJM  tt  £7004)00  10 

1 1  ■«  ^    ■  ■     ■   From  Ships  k  the  Hear  and  anon  the 

Wfcar*.  See Atejr  J****  7. 

From  OecbyaMs,  Ships  tit  *%t%  fc** 

See  Xfecfce;«rtV 

TVeJle 
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Page 
'Hefts  (petty)  BuTglaiies,  Highway  Robberte?  i  &e.  p3,4fi<  $ 
Tkltft.  First  punished  with  Death  by  Henry  L  1108 

The  Laws  relative  to  Theft  in  (his  and  other 

Nations  .  -  -  . 

}*j|fctci.    Professed  Thtevei  wot  intimidated  when  put 

on  their  Trial;  reasmis  assigned         424,5,(',4?<  „  » 
The  different  elasse*  bf  persona  who  resort  to 

thieving  and  robbing  *  y   '• 

.    ,  Many  Thieves  taken  off  by  the  War,  but  many 

remain  behind  on  account  of  ruptures  and 

other  disabilities*  which,  however*  do  no* 

v  prevent  their  conukiitting  Critnes         .    *         £0.1^0 

1fhe  nteans  used  by  fchfern  to  accomplish  their 

purposes  -  *■  101,15: 

tokens,  Provincial  Covna,  respfcctklgwhicb  Regulations 

are  proposed  -  -  iu| 

Transportation,  when  firft  introduced  «s  a  i*iintshai6nt  451 

Offctvces  punishable  m  this  tf  ay  detailed  4\i 

Expende  of  the  Transportation  of  Con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales*  and  their 
Confinement  in  the  Hulks  -  460,? 

Trkrt&ihg  Tolice,  A  plan  of  rhirtted  at  *  It)}.- 

Tretsvn,  The  Laws  relative  t©  k  explained*  vie^ 

"Of  High  Treason  -  -  >3^W% 

Xhegpeat  inaccuracy  of  the  Act  of  Edwaf 4411. 
in    blending  together  'Crimea  dispropor- 
tionate in  their  hnture  ,\  -.  -  j^ 
The  Laws  of  China  f  datrve  tft  II  igh  Treaaritt            •  40 
.   ,            Petty  treason,  bow  .punished  -     -    '  41 
Tvkiity  Thomand  rise^evpry  mojyujg  in  the  Mettb^eHs, 

witWrt  knowing- how  \bey  -.a#e  to  to  ' 

subsisted  through  thei day      <    -  313,  a. 

Tyburn  Ttctct,  A  premiuin  given  far  np^eheiulifeglirid 

jxre3^«tiogiiur^krs^l0u6€-4iraa4e»av 
amljflorse-stealers,  expJ$nexL>        ;:?   .^fly-it 

Vt^Vautions,  to'ttsdexttttzn  btiQ  otfters'  against  the  _      __ 

'     ^feVlc^lrbfCheatsaudSwiharers^and 

to  prevent  lYafcds  tirid  Impositions       iiM,at 

Migrants  and-Vagrancy.  -A  specificatkrfl^&wftttto6Kl^v>  "^  * 

stitute#4his,oiffdpae^  ."'  "  •  ■  ■  ■     —  * 

— — Idfef  fetid  4is«ftAe«ly,]»mor)*vl*"  jfcnishtfeV1    Wljfcfc. 

mi,  a  ■■  Rogu/jS^n^ya^hMffc.      -  ;r-    *x*.3  '    *  ja*s 

- — ^*M*wgtUe^Ia€>ftti»    •-.•  *••»    ^c -■     *  "■■        ijk 

fjrwJr,  trading*  tH&^t&lMMtB*  **rtj"f3}800  in 

4he  pourscbdfcaTjFcaft  ;•-.!  M  -;«*  :      .  * 
Toluftteers.  ^e*Lo>)jt>tltRUqt A*wcfc.UWi' 
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War^  The  means  of  employing  Criminals  99,100 

Civil  \Vars  m  ldom  wa*;ed  from  considerations  of 

f.  Virtue  or  the  security  of  Liberty  37 

h'aic h+Tiouscit  Metropolis  -  -  414, n. 

Watching  the  Metropolis,  the  Laws  relating  thereto  411,12 

Watchmen  and  Patroles  to  be  placed  under  the  control 

of  the  Police  -  -  106\7 

Their  miserable  Establishment  from  8fd.  to 
2s.  anight  -  107 

How  appointed  and  paid  41 1,12,4 1, 7 ,«. 

Their  general  unfitness  -  412,13 

The  abuses  which  arise  from  this  source  ibm 

■    The  number  in  the  Metropolis  -  414 

Rewards  proposed  to  excite  vigilance  415,16 

Watchmakers  to  be  registered  -  -  108 

Water  and  Waterworks  -     '     *  -  595 

Watermen  on  the  Thames,  Act  34  Geo.  III.  regulating 

their  Fares,  &c  -  -  596 

West  India  Produce  pilfered  in  a  year        •  -       240,1, «. 

Westminster,  The  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  its  Police 

411,s.41?,*. 
Women  and  Children  of  late  years  regularly  frequent  the 

Taprooms  of  Public  Houses,  a  proof 
of  the  Corruption  of  Morals  910—3 14 

Writs.  An  extraordinary  Statement  of  the  astonishing 
expence  of  Small  Law-suits,  exemplified  by 
an  authentic  Table  of  the  number  of  Writs 
issued  in  Middlesex  in  the  course  of  a  year  537 

The  subject  farther  explained  -  535,* 
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